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It's invisible, you cant see it, you cant touch it, you can’t taste it and it's there all 


ghost story. 
there nonetheless. But unlike 
corpuscles which you need, this 


invisible, tasteless, weird proposi- 


tion is deadly. 


We are talking about Stron- 
tium-90, about which we have 
an — story in this issue 
by Virginia Gardner. It is a life- 
and-death matter, and unless the 
nation wakes up to it, and does 
something, it can finish you off, 
some day, while you sleep. 


We are confident, however, 
that the people of this nation 
will do something about it for 
we do not believe mankind was 
born to commit suicide. 


_$ 2,147 00° 
$21,738.85 


Received last week 
Total to date 


STILL TO GO ___-~ $28,261.15 
Se oF 


Make all checks or money or- 
ders payable to: ROBERT. W. 
DUNN. Send all contributions 
to P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N. Y. 


is crusading, issue after issue, to 
rid mankind of this menace. 
But this very newspaper, 
fighting for the survival of hu- 
manity, is itself in danger of ex- 
tinction. If you believe that the 


We don’t want to be gruesome, we don’t want to scare anybody, but it's no 
It's as real as a corpuscle in your bloodstream, which you can't see, but it’s — 


Strontium-90 and anything else 
that menaces mankind's well-. 
being and progress, you will 
agree, we believe to do some- 
thing. 

Right now we are engaged in 
a life-and-death fight against the 
creditors. That means, at this 
point, the prompt and successful 
conclusion to our fund drive. 
The paper has received $21.- 
738.85, It has $28,261.15 to go 
to reach the absolute minimum 
goal, 

Last week we received only 
$2,147. That was a drop of over 
$1,000 from the previous week; 
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Worker should survive, to 


As we said, this newspaper is 
crusade against horrors like 


the only one in the country that 


(16 Pages) “Ga” Price 10 Cents (Gontinued on Page 13) 
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Liberal Demos Say 


By LESTER RODNEY 
“YOU'RE. A VETERAN,” 
came the request from The 
Worker office, “Why don’t you 
write something about Pear! 


Harbor Day, where you were 
and so-on... 


It is not exactly a new idea. 
Sunday, Dec. 7; 1941 has sure- 
ly become one of those dates 
about which millions of Ameri- 
cans have said to others “Where 
were you when... .", and then 
gone on to tell where THEY 
were. 

You remember you were in 
. the pressbox at the Polo Grounds 
for a professional football game 
when a Western Union man at 
.the little ticking “bug” said the 
poenes had bombed Pear! Har- 

or, and you remember that like 
most others you had no idea 
where Pearl Harbor was. _ But 
you don’t really remember the 
day in sharp detail, can’t even 
~remember who was playing and 
what the score was. 

Dec. 7 after Dec. 7 has come 
and gone and with a start vou 
realize you can no ISnger ‘ask 
every adult “American “Where 
‘were you when Pear! Harbor was 
bombed?” For today’s man of 
21 was a child of six when the 
fascist .axis, confident that Hit- 
ler was about to finish the So- 
viet Union, struck at the United 


States in their plan to conquer 


the world. 
* 


YOU GO TO THE paper’s li- 
brary where the files of the New 


York Times are kept. The vol-. 


_ ume of Dec. 1 through Dec. 15, 

1941 is thick with the dust of 
years. You turn with curiosity to 
the issue of Dec. 7, the Sunday 
it happened. 

You would never have remem- 
bered that the headline written 
the day before Pearl Harbor did 
indeed have. something to do 
with the Japanese imperialists 
and the threat of war. But there 
it was, a big five column head- 
- line “ROOSEVELT APPEALS 
TO HIROHITO AFTER NEW 
-JTHREAT IN INDOCHINA,” 
(and under that “GERMANS 

TRAPPED AT TAGANROG’). 
The: story told of FDR’s direct 
appeal to the Japanese Emperor 
not to do anything to precipitate 
‘war through aggression against 
Indochina. This headline might 
_make interesting reading to some 
young people who have grown 
-up on the reactionary columnist 
version of history whereby 


Roosevelt was caught fast asleep 


by the Japanese. 
me doesn’t seem like so long 
3 somehow when you browse 
a ous movie ad of that 
ay and find on Broadway “How 
Green Was My Valley,” “Smil- 


(Continued on page 13) 


‘No’ to Leaders 


On Tailing lke 


Special to The Worker 


WASHINGTON. — The decision of the Democratic Party's executive committee last 
week to name a 17-man “advisory committee” is an important victory for those Democrats who 
insist that the party must be liberal if it is to be successful. The committee's action was a sharp 
rebuff to the congressional Democratic leadershi ip of Sen. Lyndon Johnson, and House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn. The decision to organize the ad visory committee to promote a liberal legisative 


— committee was a di- 
rect result of the campaign 
laurtehed only a féw days earlier 
by six Democratic Senators 
around the “Democratic Dec- 
laration, of 1957.” 

The liberals’ campaign ex- 
pressed itself also in the grow- 
ing opposition to Paul Butler 
as chairman of the national 
committee, and in the demand 
of the Western Democrats for 
a regional organization. 

| ae 

MOST prominent in the lib- 
eral Democratic move are the 
six Senators—Hubert Humphrey, 
Minnesota; Paul Douglas, IIli- 
nois; Wayne Morse, Oregon; 
James Murray, Montana; Pat 
McNamara, .Michigan, and 
Richard Neuberger, Oregon— 
James A.. Finnegan, campaign 
manager for Adlai St-venson; 
Mayor David Lawrence of Pitts- 
burgh, and Calvin Rawlins of 
Salt Lake City, both members 
of the 1l-man Democratic na- 
tional committee; and Paul Zif- 
fren, California national com- 
mitteeman. 

In the first important action 
from the labor movement in the 
struggle for liberal legislation 
from the next Congress Walter 
Reuther, United Auto Workers 
president, appealed last week 
for sharply increased appropria- 
tion for education. Reuther 
recommended that the federal 
government appropriate 12 to 
2 percent of the gross national 

oduct for the next five years 

or educational purposes. 


Such ‘an _ appropriation, 
amounting to from $6 to $8 
billion per year, would be far 
in excess of what either the Eis- 
enhower administration or the 
Democrats have . proposed. 

The immediate inspiration for 


the issuance of the Democratic 
Declaration of 1957 was Sena- 


tor Johnson’s declared intention 
of stringing along as the loyal 
opposition to the Cadillac Cabi- 
net and in continued alliance 
with the most inveterate rac- 
ists, 


JOHNSON has said, that the - 


Democratic_Jeadership will not 
offer their own program for 
Congress adoption, but will wait 
for the President’s recommenda- 
tions al then “evaluate them 
as reasonable) men in the light 
of what is good for America.” 


In contrast to Johnson’s posi- 
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tion the liberals have pledged 


their “sincere and active sup- 
port” for the enactment in the 
85th Congress of a domestic 
legislative program of 16 points. 

The Democratic executive 
committee, backing up the six 
Senators, called for a congres- 
sional program of “liberal and 
enlightened social progress.” 

The Democratic Party, they 
said, “should lose‘ no time in 
advancing a plan of action to 
meet» America’s most pressing 
needs,” 

Sen. Johnson has felt no such 


concern. 


densed version of the platform . 
aaopted at the Democratic na- 
tional convention last August. 


tors vow to “sponsor and 


mote” 
achieve the’ party's civil rights 
pledges. 


. Ste 


4. tn de 


* 
THE 16 points are a con- 


The first and the 16th points 


deal with the crucial civil rights 


issue. 


in point No, 1 the six Sena-_. 


pro- 
legislation designed to 


The six Senators were suffi- 
(Continued on page 5) 
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* strontiam-9@ * strotiam-90.* strentium-90 * strontiam-90 * strontiam “a * strentium-90 


EXCLUSIVE: We Interview Borden's and Dairymen’s: 


ilk Industry Says 


iblic Deserves 


: | ae « - oft @ 
_ More intofmation on Strontium-7U 
By VIRGINIA GARDNER -——t—«—«*s | 
SPOKESMEN FOR THE LARGEST milk and milk products distributing agencies in the New York metropolitan area 
without exception assured The Worker they believed the public should have more not less information on the problem of milk 


pollution by Strontium-90. In contrast the State Department of Health, the office of Health Commissioner Leona Baumgart- 
ner and the New York office of the Atomic Energy Commission remained curiously reluctant to discuss the presence of Stron- 


Advises 


’ 


tium-90 in the New York milk supply despite recent wide- 
spread publicity on the subject. oes | 
Although apparently not shared by. the public agencies 
supported by our taxes, there was the recognition at least by 
spokesmen for companies. dominant. in the industry, that the 
people who drink the milk, and the parents of infants and 
children. for whom milk is a basic food, have the right to 
know all that governmental agen-|~— 
cies know about it. 
* 

THE MILK INDUSTRY, the 
Worker was told, has been as-. 
sured that the meaning of AEC! should make known all the facts at 


tests of milk in the New York! their command about Strontium- 
milkshed is that Strontium-90 is|99 and that r ‘hle informa- 
present in amounts too small to\tion would be “helpful to the in- 
constitute a health hazard “at! dustry.” 
present,’ but because scientists do) * 
disagree on the exact safety norm, 


City 


Scientist 


healthy milk and keep consumption 
high. 

While he deplored “scare. head- 
lines that might “scare people,” he 
felt that federal and state agencies 


& 


4 


| . ANOTHER BIG COMPANY 
they want full information made! snokesman suggested that the fact 
public. It was revealed, moreover,! that an AEC official (Merril. Eisen- 
that they have taken the initiative | bud? manager of the New York 
in seeking conferences with state| (Operations office of AEC) had re- 
and federal authorities and have} cently spoken publicly about the 
shown their concern in other ways. testing of mitk samples from the 
“We should certainly let the} New York milkshed for Strontium-, 

public in on this thing,” said a|/$0-testing which has been in ~ 
spokesman for Borden’s. He! progress since early 1954—was a 
thought any “cloud of secrecy’ | hopeful indication. 

around the subject would “deprive}- Agreeing with other industry 
the public” and. make. consumers) spokesmen that “facts not fancies” 
more apprehensive than they| should be given the public, he said 
would be if kept fully informed. it was up to the government, be-: 
He thought the government should cause “no one company .or : ¥ 


Sef 2 3: For State Milk Testing 


try is equipped to make the tests.” 
a where milk was con-)Maybe,-he said, the Eisenbud | 
cerned. | 


| speech “means therell be a | 
A Dairymen’s League Coopera- ee nge.” | Special te The Worker 


tive Association Inc. spokesman} [Informed that 130 evatelsnd| ROCHESTER, N. — 
said the League’s board of direc-|and scientists in St. Louis had| Strontium-90, made by Prof. Willi 


. 
' 


| 


oposal that Rechester institute regular testing of milk for 
F. Neuman and affirmatively received by Rochester's 


tors had told their operators. they. 
were concerned, that there was 
disagreement among. scientists on 
the hazard, and ‘has their two) 
aims were to keep pr 


130 HERE URGE 
{OPEN HEARINGS 
VON DANGERS OFF 

ATO TLD 


Washington U. Facu 
Members Call for 
Congressional Com- 
mittee to Review 
Findings of AEC. 


-Jundred thirty Wash- 


urged the Joint Congressional! health officer, is being considered for possible state-wide action. Dr. Joseph P. Garen, re- 


Committee on Atomic Energy to 
conduct public hearings to review 
tecent findi of the AEC on 
radioactive fallo 

to public health, the Borden's 
spokesman ‘said he would not com- 
ment on the proposal until he saw 


their letter. He added: “It seems | 


to me if we brought the best scien- 
tific. minds together to air their 
thinking it onthe to help.” 

As he was “not the Strontium- 
90 specialist around here, 


specialist was not in the office, he 


was not familiar with the Eisen-| FOR THE SECOND successive’ 


bud speech. However, “most of the 
people in the milk industry have 


been reviewing findings of the\yades and Labor Council, 


AEC,” he said, for some. time. 
“At the present time there is no 
real indication it might be neces- 


gary. to purify it,” he said when 


asked if any thought had been 


given to removing Strentium-90 


from milk. But he assured the re- 
porter “Im not .trying to. down- 
grade this thing,” and that the in- 


di was * bling all data it 
could Gnd, that 

thought tests should continue. 

* 


HE KNEW ABOUT AEC-spon- 
sored. studies -to remove Strontium- 
90 from milk. It would, he-said, be 
“pretty drastic,” if a method had to 
be ysed. which.would remove cal- 
cium along er 


ASKED IF THE PROCESS of 


e certainly 


‘Energy Project, and the response 
by Dr. Wendell R. Ames, city 
‘health officer, to state agencies. 

Caren now is awaiting a reply 
from the Radiological Health and 
‘Air Sanitation Section and the 


New York Department of Health 


’ and the!in Albany, the Labor News report-|5¥ 


‘ed in its Nov. 23 issue. 


' 


week the Labor News, which is 
‘the organ of the AFL Central 
pro- 


| posed milk-strontium. tests. 


Dr. Neuman, a nationally known 
expert on nuclear and bone chem- 
istry, teld the Labor News in its 
‘Nov. 16 issue that the hazard to 
infants and children. of Strontium- 
90 released in H-bomb tests was 


munities should start regular test- 
ing of milk now. The paper’s head- 
‘line read: 

“Scientist Advises © City 
Strontium in Mitk.” 

This week's streamer 


| “6 


siders Local Milk-Strontium Test 

Idea,” adding: “Labor News Story 
Started Something!” 

l 

the bor 


Test 


Dr. Neuman made his 
to the Labor News after 


paper 
t 


Milk and Restaurant Section of the the 


' 


‘such that Rochester and other com-' 


He Would Rather Ban the Bomb 


called his attention to a re-' 


: 


gional health director, New York State Department of Health, told the weekly AFL Labor 


News that he had transmitted the 
ut and its relation'2ection of the university's Atomic|— 


proposal by Dr.. Neuman, chief of the Bio-Chemical 


broke the story of Dr. Neuman’s'ager for AEC, disclosed that milk 
proposal. that- communities like from the metropolitan New York 
Rochester. begin spot testing of milkshed had been sampled reg- 
‘milk as a precautionary measure ularly since early 1954 and shown 
‘ow: the Rochester daily newspa-|a “steep increase” in Strontium-90 
‘pers quoted Dr. Ames as declaring content in early September.) 
Rochester. Health Bureau! Dr. Neuman _ continued, 
would be glad” to cooperate in+quoted in the Labor News: 

a milk-testing program. | “Though the levels reported are 
The University of Rochester 20t yet alarming, the rise is a 
Atomic Energy Project. also was cause of concern to afl of us since 
reported as willing and able to sup- milk is an im nt: dietary item 
ply the testing materials needed. for infants children—the very 

Dr. Neuman cited Atomic Ener-' group most sensitive to radiation 
gy Commission tests in Chicago Poisoning from radioactive stron- 
in the tium.” : 
strontium isotope in the milk of; . “The Atomic Energy Commis- 
that area and in cheese products #2 cannot possibly monitor milk 
coming out of Wisconsin. supplies ali over the country. It is 

(On Nov. 15 Merrill Eisenbud, the responsibility, therefore, 
New York Operations Office man-| (Continued on Page 13) 


; 


as 
| 


| 


' 


| 
‘showing an appreciable: rise 


| 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—Testing of milk for Strontium-90 meets 
-with.the approval of Dr. Glyndon G. Van Deusen ‘all right, but 


ei |-he'd like to see an end to super-bomb testing by all nations of 
State Department of Health Con-.| 


the world, 

Dr. Van Deusen, .head of the History Department, University 
of Rochester, and co*%thairman of the Association for the 
United Nation's policy Committee, expressed his views to the 


| Labor News of Rochester. 


“I feel it most advisable that milk testing precautions be insti- 
| tuted, as suggested here,” said the noted historian, as reported in 
the Nov. 23 Labor News, “in order to safeguard the health of 
| future generations throughout the world. 

“However, I think careful consideration by the public and off- 


: 


cials concerned should be given to what steps can be taken in 
order to bri ee. ee ee ee 
nuclear explosions and possibility of eliminating 
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Rep. Walter Fans the 


By JAMES DOLSEN 
PHILADELPHIA. — Represen- 


tative Francis Walter (D-Saston-} 
Bethlehem), who is chairman of} 
the Hous Un-American Committee, | 
has been revealed in an Associated F 


_ Press dispatch from ‘Vienna, Aus- 
tria, as a propagandist for the in- 
tensification of the cold war just 


vers of ‘Cold 


War 
irefugee centers, in that one appal- 
ling moment of Soviet murder on 
the border.” 

A moment which, the dispatch 
admits, never existed! 

People who recall the bitter per- 


isistence with which chairman Wal- 
ter backed the persecution of 67- 


. of some 5,000 Hungarian refugees 


‘year-old Gus Santes in Pittsburgh 
‘and Stella Petrovsky in Philadel- 


at the time when it has been dying 
phi will view with a good deal of 


- Walter has cut short a hearing} . 
of his committee involving several 
Philadelphians whose “crime” was. 
their active opposition to. the pres- 
ent immigration law, fathered by 
himself and former Senator Pat. 
McCarran of Nevada, in order to 
fly to Austria with the alleged ob- 
ject of facilitating the admission 


suspicion this sudden “concern” 
of his for the refugees from far- 
‘off Hungary. 
The Walter story and the treat- 
‘ment of it by the newspapers in- 
dicate the extent to which the Big 
‘Business press is distorting what is 
‘happening in Hungary to ‘uit the: 
: ‘objectives of the Cadillac Cabinet 
—Ed.) has taken on a new clarity|and its fake concern for the wel- 
consulate in fare of the common people of that: 
or any other country. 


REP. WALTER 


to this country. 
The AP dispatch was reprinted:in the American 
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SIX VICTIMS OF SENATE 
WITCHHUNT INDICTED 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 26.—Six, .Seymour Peck. New York Times 
persons, including a Quaker li-| desk man since 1952, accused in 
brarian and four New York news- five counts of refusing to name 
papermen, wer indicted by a Fed-| io. He said he was a member 


| Grand toda h 
T cleat Colin ona TeS of the Communist Party between 
7 1942 and 1949. 


All had refused to answer ques-| | 
Robert Shelton, New York Times 


tions before a Senate Internal Se- 

curity rn amare et ee copy editor since 1951, charged on 
arraign ere and released under '}, to wil a. 
$1.000 bond each ree counts with refusing to say 


The librarian, Mary Knowles, 


whether he was a Communist Party 


46, of Plymouth Meeting, Pa., a member and to answer questions 
ming community near Philadel-| 2>out others. . 
phia, was indicted on 58 counts of | ‘Alden Whitman, New York 
refusing to’ answer questions per- limes copyreader since 1951, 
taining to herself and others during Charged with refusal to answer 19 
a hearing held July 29, 1955. |questions. He has said he was a 
The Ford Foundation’s Funtl for Communist Party member between 


the Republic has since awarded | 22 and 1948. At one time he 

$5,000 to the community. and Hol. | Worked briefly here for Tass, Soviet ° 

lywood made a movie, “Storm Cen-|"°WS 25°MCY.  * 

ter,” based on the librarian’s ex-|_ William A. Price, New York 

perience. : Daily News reporter since 1940, 
The indicted newsmen: accused in eight counts of refusing 


to say whether he ever was a Com- 


in part in many newspapers. As re- | Vienna, in the jam-paced Hungarian or 
produced in the Pittsburgh* Post-) 
Gazette of Nov. 22, it declared) 
that the Congressman had witness-| 
ed Russian soldiers shooting down) 


| 


| PITTSBURGH. — The subpena- | 
ing of five Pitssburghers to testify 
“It was a terrifying example of 


medieval brutality,” the Congress-|™ hearings by the House Un- 


man commented, according to the American Committee at Youngs- 
dispatch. town, Ohio, last week “challenges 
| - the basic right of everyone, re- 


THE next paragraph completely |gardiess of his political views or 
contradicted the Congressman. It associations, to support or oppose 
reads: “Other witnesses, however, | legislation,” declared Bessie Stein- 
said the soldiers were Hungarians. berg, one of the five cited. Miss 
Hungarians and Russian soldiers steinberg is exectiuve secretary of 
wear almost the same uniform, andthe local Committee for Protec- 
these witnesses said no Russian sol- tion of the Foreign Born. ‘who face deportation and cancel- 


diers have been in the Walter!- The other four whose presence '."”. ee te 
visited.” catia was demanded are Tecnu Hymen lation of their citizenship on pol- 


The story also reveals that the Schlesinger, Joseph Rudiak, Allen | itical chages under the Walter- 
Congressman was actually walking 


MeNeill and Attorney M. Y. Stein-: McCarran law.” | 
on Hungarian territory some dis- |berg. | 


: | Walter recently characterized’ 
tance from the first Hungarian) ‘Rudiak, a salesman, is a former yi. Jaw as “the most liberal im-' 
checkpoint when the incident oe-|CIO official and was at one time! . bi tas tha arena Rtas! 
curred. He had, of course, no Hun-'president of the American-Slav MS"*0n act i ee 
garian visa and therefore no right Congress. McNeill is a former UE/Steinberg points out to the con- 
to cross the boundary. organizer. At present he is sec- trary that “Major religious, frater- 
The. Post-Gazette headlined the/Tetaty of the Committee to End nal and labor organizations have: 
dispatch: “Soviets d with|5@dition Laws. Steinberg is legal 
Shooting Fleeing Refugees.” A sub- tcounsel for MeNeill in fighting an 
head included: “Congressman Wal- ‘order for his deportation‘ and has 
ter ‘Cites Incident.” . 4{répresented others in deportation: 
i ee | proceedings. | | 
THE Philadelphia Daily News! Federal Judge’ John W. Mcll- 
editorially reprinted Walter’s|Vaine refused a motion filed by 
statement. : ‘Schlesinger asking that the sub- 


i ‘ A } 
The Harrish lowe pena on Miss Steinberg and Mc- 
ran a he doublecolumn editorial Neil be quashed. RE argu- are unwise and injurious to 
in which Walter was pictured as ice the subpena violated the right! nation’. 


« : ‘of free speech, interfered with | 
looking on “aghast’ and angry”, tes. Sipaaaange AME weap” Saget | Although more than 40 bills 
g 'Y |the publication and distribution of were. introduced in Congress to 


Walter, according to the AP, said 
refugees had told him the soldiers 


were Russians. | 


, 


: 


: 


; 


. 
; 


’ 


“President Truman vetoed it| 


‘Congress. In 1952 the President's. 
‘Commission of Immigration and 
a re ~ ‘ty im-' 
‘migration and nationality law em- 
‘bodies policies and principles that’ 
| 


Walter-McCarran Immigration Law Opponents 
he austin font on ov. 21: CMe Before House UnAmerican Committee 


adopted resolutions opposing it.'to support or oppese legislation. 


and President Eisenhower called bring all cort | 
for its revision in the last term of material of the Committee for’ 


‘munist or knew others who may 
have been. 


Price was discharged by the 
News after his subcommittee ap- 
pearance. 


The other three stil] work for the 


revise the law, Miss Steinberg| limes. ek A 
charges that Walter, as chairman’ The Grand Jury also indicted 


ee ‘Herman Liveright, TV director and 
of the House Judiciary Subcom- | program manager of Station WDSU 
mittee, kept the mal] sewed up./in New Orleans, for refusing to say 


And now, as chairman of the House} whether he was a Communist and 
Committee on Un-American Ac-'to answer other questions. 

tivities, he has launched a coast-| All six relied on the First Amend- 
to-coast investigation into the pol. Ment to the Constitution in refus- 
beak ; ee r questions, 

itical views and associations of 78 . ee ae 


those who want revision or repeal Sows Against Cuts 


of the immigration law.” | 


| 
“It seems to me,” eg writes, “that In Excise Taxes 
Walter has timed this investigation | : 
in an attempt to scare off those pac neagpecso wtmert oe eo agen 
who are pressing for action’ on: Te@sury Mr aan te - ig ” 
this legislation in the next term) *PParentty Scheel . 
of Congsess. postpone Sage esc ora agp 
Sti “ehh .y.,: On cigarets, beer, automobiles an 
cugme cay ag abd hing certain other items for another 
, year. 
thee gang Poy mara gay: Sel Dan T. Smith, special assistant 
right of cianmene, pammliie of xy pueeeury ae se. a 
> . | mph y, ent a 
his political views or associations, | 10 1c. Wars & Fae these meso 
‘tee hearings on excise taxes. 


; 
| 


| 


' 


The subpena requires that she 
m ndence and other 


Protection. of the Foreign Born 
that deals with the repeal or re- 
vision not only of the Walter-Me- 
Carran Act but also of the Smith 
and Internal Security acts, McNeill 


the is likewise required to produce 


the material ‘tumed. out by the 
Committee for Repeal of the Sedi- 
tion Laws and its correspondence. 


while “a Soviet soldier killed a Hun-' ie } 
garian patriot only a few steps from ee §s ma sgpeonnst gy ~ Thi 
Austrian sanctuary. | A Hiss letter by Miss Steinberg hird Aunual 


‘protesting the action of the Un-| Kpgge-4 harsnkcakh 


American Committee appeared in’ 
Party, Dee. 22 


'the Nov. 22 ‘Post-Gazette. She 
The third annua] Christmas- 


‘pointed out that during the past 
ithree years the local Committee! Chanukah children’s party, ‘spon- 


gation law. 7 ‘for Protection of Foreign Born had | - oe 
“Perhaps,” it comments, “what helped provide ident aod other sored 7 - pee Nc mss reminies, 
i Presidents — not oo ieee to 21 men and women, eh a se gar eee 2 es ay eg 
6 o . 7 ; 3 > = 
lim was right ( anges in aw. “all long-time residents of the U.S., cember 22, at Cultural Hall, 1140 


Dr. Corliss Lamont Te Addr ess ~The oon remise that there 
Philadelphia Teachers Forum 


i 


: 


hundreds of youngsters and _ their | 
nts, many of whom recall with | 


——_ 


| stor 


delight the gay time they had. 
| SUNDAY, DEC. 9, at 7:15 p.m. sharp at 
‘the Race Street Forum, Race St. west ef 


| ‘15th St.—observations of five months in 
2, 


SUNDAY, DEC. at 3 p-m at the gurape and the Middle Hast spent by 
Frankford Friends Forum, Unity and Wain | Prancis Bosworth, director of the Friends 
Stsa program of music ad readings. Neighborhood Guild. He is on the Board 
The Delaware Valley Choir will sing.'of Directors and the Foreign Relations 


y on this issue) 
a * 


'Isebel Price, teacher of Eugiish aud Dra- Committee of the National Federation of 


' 


maties ta the German Friends School and 
William W. Price, architect and senior 
member of the Actors Equity Asseciation| SATURDAY, Dec. 29, at 10:30 a.m. and 
will do the readings. A secial hour with 2:30 p.m. et the Academy of Music, the 


te | the affair. Admission free. Mae Desmond Children’s Theatre will put 
nae ‘ - p= “Peter and the Welf’ and three ballets 


ee r : ‘from “Hansel and Gretchel” and “The 
PRIDAY, DEC. 7, at 8:30 p.m. at the Nutcracker,” sponsored by the Women s 
Benjamin Franklin Hote]l—Philadelphia ‘International League for Peace and Free- 
Teachers Union Forum lecture by Corliss'dem and the Junior League’ of Philadel- 
Lamont on:“Is the Tide Turning for Free-|pbhia. For seats (all reserved) phone RI 
dom?” Admission $1.50 at the door. (See'6-T12. 


Settlement Houses. Admission free. 
> 


o 


— 


will be plenty of entertainment in 
BHILADELPHIA.—The second: by. the Philadelphia © Teachers 


i er a ee will participate, 
and gifts a ere galore. Santa 
on hand, 
of the series of forums sponsored | Union will be addressed by Dr.' 
| Corliss Lamont next Friday eve-, 


will of course 
_ The two previous affairs brought 
ning, Dec. 9, at the Benjamin 
.|\Franklin Hotel. His subject will 
be: Is the Tide Turning for Free-, 
-|dom? | 
_ Events in eastern Europe and J 
ithe Middle East lend additional in-; 
_|terest to his talk. 
| Dr. Lamont is author of the fol-: 
_|lowing books: Freedom Is As Free-' 
dom Does, Humanism As A Phi- 
losophy and Soviet Civilization. | 
_|Lamont knows from personal ex-, 
|perience what it means to stand up|} 


lohich eve. cti forces 


ve penalized criticism of 
irs Ui ia area the Smith |; 
Jey used ~ 


such: measures asif 
Me hp ita oa wet | 
UPAR THO 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Peunsylwania Editien ef The Werker 
Invites You to Keep a Date With 


JOHN GATES 
- Editor of the- Daily Worker 
FRIDAY EVENING, DECEMBER I4th 
Recent events in Hungary, Poland and Egy 


~ 4 “ a : ; 
. é/ Be: t i . LI af eay a 4 i; ; 
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“— To Discuss — 
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Address all correspondence to 
ROBERT KLONSKY, Editor and Circaiation Manager 
P.O. Box 4517, Philadelphia, , $1, Pa. 
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acy—End Rule 22 


An Editorial 
The “Democratic Declaration of 1957” of few days 
ago by the six Senators identified with the Northern lib- 
eral wing” of the Democratic Party, in which they stated 
- they would move on Jan. 38—the day the 85th: Congress 


For Democr 


convenes—to abolisly Senate 
it a “reasonable method of 


the first real opportunity in the recent history of the 
U.S. Senate to eliminate this undemocratic procedure 
which has been the main instrument of Southern Demo- 
crats to talk to death legislation not only for civil rights, 


but also legislation in behalf 
welfare. 


The six senators who offered the “Democratic Dec- 
laration of 1957” are Murray of Montana, Humphrey of 
Minnesota, Douglas of Ilinois, McNamara of Michigan, 
and Morse and Neuberger of Oregon. 

During the election campaign, Senator-elect Joseph 
S. Clark who will replace the defeated Republican James 
Duff, made the point in his speeches that he would make 
a strenuous effort to abolish Senate Rule 22. 

Clark’s past record on civil rights as Mayor of Phila- 
delphia, and the outspoken role he played in this respect 
at the Democratic convention, give promise that he will 
lend his weight to*mustering the two-thirds vote in the 
Senate (64 out of 96) needed to effect a change in the rules. 

The present attempt to change the Senate rules dif- 
fers from the previous efforts, in that six members of that 
body have made a public anouncement of their intentions 


six weeks before the opening 


there is time to organize people from every section of the 
population to intervene with expressions of support for 
the campaign to bring greater democracy to the Senate. | 

As we go to press, two Republican Senators, Ives of 


New York and Case of New 


OnKe 


’ 


Rule 22 and substitute for 
cutting off debate, presents 


of labor and for the general 


session of the Senate. Hence 


KEYSTONE LABOR 


Jersey, have announced. that 


they would support the fight to abolish Rule 22. 
The initiative taken by these Senators, if followed up 


by support of the people, can 
steps that can be taken are: 


_ ® Make known to Senator-elect Clark that you sup- 
port him. (Clark's address is 3 Penn Center Plaza, Phila.) 
. Urge Senator Edward Martin to join in the fight 


be turned into victory. Some 


(Martin's address is Senate Office Bldg., Washington, D. | 


C.) 

* Get your organization 
that the holidays are close at 
action is limited. 


- peti eee 


‘Very 


8 i D | s' E 

pecial Dollars’ Be 
DEADLINE ARE nasty things. 

Here we are writing on the re-. 


sponse to our VERY, VERY SPE-| 
CIAL DOLLAR appeal, 24 hours |paign through your local commit-|of publicly and demonstratively | 


to take action. Bear in mind | 
hand. Therefore the time for 


Steelworkers Explain \ 


They Protest Dues Hike 


By JOSEPH POSNER 

LEVITTOWN. — According 
to the Levittown ‘Times, steel- 
workers in this area are almost 
unanimously opposed to the $2 
monthly dues increase authoriz- 
ed last September. by the 8th na- 
tional convention of their union 
(AFL-CIO United Steelworkers 
of America.) 

The newspaper's report of the 
rank-and-file attitude is _but- 
tressed by a_ statement from 
John Catania; -a millwright in 
the 80-inch hot strip mill of the 
Fairless Steel Workers, that 95 
percent of the workers in the 
plant who have been approach- 
ed agreed to sign a petition pro- 
testing the hike in dues a 
$3 to $5. 

It is common _ knowledge 
here, too, that some of those 
leading the dues protest move- 
ment are tving up that griev- 
ance with a movement against 
the present national USA lead- 
ership. 

Thus Catania is reported to 
have said that following the ex- 
pected victory on the dues ques- 
tion “we will endeavor to screen 
candidates to oppose. David 
McDonald in the’ February 
election .for president.” 

But a sampling of views 
among steelworkers made by 
this correspondent appears to 
show that, as of now at least, 
the majority who support the 
dues protest have only one beet 
in mind: The increase was not 
put through in a democratic 
way, mainly because there was 
never any discussion about it in 
the locals. 


What resentment. they have 
against this alleged lack of de- 
mocracy usually does not extend 
to any thought about turning 
out the present  officialdom 


around McDonald. In most in- | 


stances, those who signed the 
petition believe that the last 
contract. they won under Mc- 


Donald’s leadership was about | 
. such a purchase or deadlock in 


the best they could get, even 
though take-home pay is gener- 
ally about the same as before. 

“The money's about the same, 
but we got no kick because 
we've made some gains that will 
pave the way for a better deal 
next time,” is the way one elec- 
trician put it. 

IN VIEW OF the satisfac- 
tion with the present contract, 
how then explain the votes that 
have been cast in some locals 


We want to again repeat our last; 
weeks plea. Regardless. of what 
you have contributed to the cam-| 


gin to Arrive 


Fill in the form printed below, 
enclose $1l—just one dollar—and 
mail it to us. It will be your way 


after it has appeared, and 24 hours tee or organization, would you stating: that you want our papers 


before we can make our Monday 
visit to our P.O. Box to see how 
our readers have responded. 


_dear reader, to know that deadline 


help us to develop the widest ex-' 
pression of public support by join-| 


CAMPAIGN? 


to continue. 
By all-means, add to the form 


ing our staffs SPECIAL DOLLAR any comment or opinion of the 
However, it may please you,| 


papeh that you may have. 


eee eee ee 


or no deadline, we can report the olsen ‘Sedition’ Case Goes 


beginnings of a response that en- 


courages us and should, we hope, 


stimulate you. 


Our~colleague, former editor of 


the Pennsylvania Edition and be- 
loved poet, Walter Lowenfels 
- writes: | | 

“To those who may disagree 
with some things in The W i 
Here is a SPECIAL DOLLAR, 


arid a reminder that Voltaire once! 


might have told a fellow philoso- 
pher—'I ae with what you 
say, but I will fight to the last dol- 
lar for your right to say it.’” 

es iaaties reader walked into a 
staff member's home last Friday 
evening and turned in $5: with the 
- comment: “Here's five SPECIAL 


DOLLARS. I want our papers to 


¢ times, as, much aaj the 


PHILADELPHIA. — The axa 
Superior Court will hear the ap- 
peal of James Dolsen, Daily Work-| 
er Pennsylvania correspondent and| 
staff member of ‘the Pennsylvania’ 


edition of The Worker, Dec. 28: 
at its year-end session here. 


Dolsen, — together with Andy 
Onda, who has never been sen- 
tenced because of his~ grave heart 
condition,—was convicted in Pitts- 
burgh five years ago under the 
State sedition law. He was given a 
20-year sentence to the Allegheny 
County Workhouse plus a $10,000 


fine and the costs of ‘his. us 
tion, which exceeded $60,000. in 


igggard-breaking nine months 


To State Superior Court 


Allegheny County District Attor- 
ney Edward Boyle contends that 
in throwing out the conviction un- 
der that law of Steve Nelson the 
U.S. Supreme Court merely denied 
to the states the. power of prose- 


icuting for sedition against the fed- 


eral government. 

Boyle claims that proof was sub- 
mitted by the prosecution that 
Dolsen and Onda had committed 
seditious acts. against the Com- 
monwealth of erg Sige Jus- 


tice Alvin Jones of the state Su- 
preme. Court declared in his opin- 


ion affirming the throwjng out of} 


the Nelson conviction that there 
was-not.a “trace” of such proof in 


% 


to refuse support to the present 
leadership in the coming elec- 
tions? One laborer cantciadh 
“You get riled up about one 
thing like the dues, and before 
you know it someone wants to 
belt out against the whole she- 
bang, and you go along.” Then 
he added: “You know how it is, 
there’s always somebody who 
thinks he can do better than 
those who are in.” 

Some of those who signed 
the dues protest are anxiously 
concerned “lest this thing be 
blown up too much.” They feel 
that even more important than 
the fight for democracy in their 
union at this moment is the 
fight against the company to 
improve conditions in the plant. 
When they speak about “condi- 
tions’ its more often speedup 
than wages. “Of course I could 
use that extra $2 that’s going 
into dues but I'd trade it any day 
for an extra relief man in my 
department so that I shouldn't 


have to come home dog-tired 


-_--- ~ eee + 


By JAMES DOLSEN 

PHILADELPHIA—According 
to the contract between the City 
and the Philadelphia Transporta- 
tion (PTC) the city must notify 
the Company six months in ad- 
vance of the. termination of the 
agreement. should it desire to 
take over the system. A decision 
on this point must therefore be 
reached before the end of this 
month. ; 

The contract does not specify 
what shall bel done in case of a 
disagreement on the terms of 


negotiations. 

The lease to the company of 
the city-owned $200,000,000 
system of subway, elevated and 
trackless trolley routes expires 
June 30, next. year, as does the 
general agreement with the 
company that includes the co- 
ordinated operation of the firm’s 
$70,000,000 system of elevated 


' and surface lines. 


The negotiations hinge pri- 
marily on lias strongly the Dil- 
worth Administration fights for 
its announced objective of the 
City’s taking over the system 
within the framework of Greater 
Philadelphia area — coordination 
and reconstruction that has al- 
ready started of all the means of 
passenger transportation so they 
will be operated on a_ unified 
plan. Richardson has stated that 
only the City is in a_ position 
financially and politically to un- 
dertake this huge task. 

THE PTC management, ex- 
pressing the interests of the Na- 
tional City Lines (NCL) which 
controls the monopoly, is not 
concerned with this shen based 
upon the maximum satisfaction 
of the present and future needs 
of the people for adequate trans- 
portation at a minimum Cost, 
The objective of the absentee 
owners of the PTC are, as the 
AFL-CIO Transport Workers 
Union warned when the National 
City Lines took over the system, 
to rake in the biggest possible 
profits in the shortest possible 
time, squeezing both the car 
riders and the PTC workers in 
the process. 

This squeezing has been thor- 
oughly done, as is shown ‘by the 


arbitrary - raises ia fine and 
‘Thnoe emplofen i tial? te = 


~e 


cranky to the kids, and no good | 


to my wife,” said one who look- 
ed not yet 40. 

IT WAS NOTICEABLE that 
while there were differences of 
opinion on whether its more 
important to fight for democra- 
cy at this time than to fight the 
company, there was practically 
no suggestion of that kind of 
factionalism that can be so de- 
structive to the union. | 

When an observation was of- 
fered on this favorable situa- 
tion, one worker proudly re- 
plied: “We know how to’ get 
along. We're the first union peo- 
ple east of the Mississippi to 


merge the AFL and CIO.” Then 


he asked: “Do you know that 
when 20 printers on the. Levit- 
town Press came, out on strike 
here last month, we had 1,000 


other union men on the picket. 


line to support them?” Another 
chimed in: “And yes, the vice- 
chairman ef our local is chair- 
man of the Democratic Party ia 
this township.” 


zie 
a ——,9 
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The NCL has been maneuv- 
ering to exact the outrageous 
price of $102,000,000 from the 
City. The latter has offered 
$55,000,000. 

Mayor Dilworth characterized 
the Company’s insistence on its 
priee demand as “a stristly pis- 
tol-at-the-head job”, warning 
that the NCL are “fastbuck” 
boys. They showed it in Balti- 
more and now they are trying to 


do it here.” 
* 


THE BATTLE to force the 
NCL chiefs to get down off 
their high-horse is many-fronted. 
The Public Utility Commission 
scheduled the operiing of pub- 
lic hearings at its Philadelphia 
offices in the Harrison? building 
last Wednesday as: part of the 
investigation it has been con- 
ducting of the financial structure 


of the PTC. ‘ 


On Oct. 30 the City petitioned 
the PUC for a reduction in the 
present basic 20-cent street car- 
bus fare, pointing out that the 
company had earnings of over 
half a million dollars last year 
above the maximium permitted 
by the PUC allowance of a re- 
turn of 6% percent on a valua- 
tion of $75,000,000 “for rate- 
fixing p ses.” The City ‘asked 
for an order for 6 tokens for a 
dollar in place of the present 5 
for 90 cents and feéstoration of 
weekly commutation tickets at 
10 for $1.50. 1. 

MEANWHILE, Judge Edwin 
O. Lewis granted the City an 
injunction restraining the PTC 
from distributing to its stock- 
holders the excess $516,000 
profit it made last year on the 

ound that the state law for- 

ids such distributions when 
liabilities of a corporation ex- 


. ceed its assets. Attorneys. for the 


City ye ges during the suit 
some of the shady deals by 
which the corporation “fixed u 

its financial accounts to suit its 


Philadelphia . citizens. could 
strengthen the Mayor’s hand in 
these negotiations by. letting him 
know how they stand. 


; 


PTC Deadlocks | 


Contract Tal 


YOUR PAPER Is Crucial in the Fight Against Fallout 


It’s invisible, you can't see it, you can't touch it, you can’t taste it and it's there all 
| the time. We don’t want to be gruesome, we don't want to scare anybody, but it’s no 


ghost story. It’s as real as a corpuscle in your bloodstream, which you can't see, but it’s 
there nonetheless. But unlike 
corpuscles which you need, this 
invisible, tasteless, weird proposi- 
tion is deadly. 


We are talking about Stron- 
tium-90, about which we have 
an exclusive story in this issue 
by Virginia Gardner. It is a life- 
and-death matter, and unless the 
nation wakes up to it, and does 
something, it can finish you off, 
some day, while you sleep. 

We are confident, however, 
that the people of this nation 
will do something about it for 
we do not believe mankind was 
born to commit suicide. 

As we said, this newspaper is 
the only one in the country that 


Strontium-90 and anything else 
that menaces mankind's well- 
being and progress, you » will 
we believe to do some- 


“Received last week _ $ 2,147 00. 
Total to date $21,738.85 
STILL TO GO ____ $28,261.15 
i. , _J agree, 


Make all checks or money or- thing. 


d | Right now we: are engaged in 
nie end act ROBERT W.. a life-and-death fight against the 


to P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station creditors. That means, at this 
New York City "2 NY. > point, the prompt and successful 
Seale conclusion to our. fund drive. 


The paper has received $21.- 
738.85. It has $28,261.15 to go 
to reach the absolute minimum 
goal, 

Last week we received only 
$2,147. That was a drop of over 
$1,000 from the previous wéek; 


(Continued on Page 13) 


is crusading, issue alter issue, to 
rid mankind of this menace. 
But this very newspaper, 
fighting for the survival of hu- 
manity, is itself in danger of ex- 
tinction. If you believe that the 
Worker should survive, to 
crusade against horrors like 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947. at the post 
Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 
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2 re Islnd) Liberal Demos Say 
‘No’ to Leaders 


By LESTER RODNEY 
On Taili Ik 


“YOU'RE A VETERAN,” 
Special to The Worker 


came the request from The 

WASHINGTON. — The decision of the Democratic Party's executive committee last 
week to name a 17-man “advisory committee is an important victory for those Democrats who 
insist that the party must be liberal if it is to be successful. The committee's action was a sharp 
rebuff to the congressional Democratic leadersh ip of Sen. Lyndon Johnson, and House Speaker 


Sam Rayburn. The decision to organize the advisory committee to promote a liberal legisative 


bg committee was a di- “oe 
ect result of the campaign § . aE 


-_- 


— 


- 4 


Worker office, “Why don’t you 
oregee| about Pear! 
ere you were 


‘ write 
Harbor Day, w 
and s0 on...” 


It is not exactly a new idea. 
Sunday, Dec. 7, 1941 has sure- 
ly become one of those dates 
‘about which millions of Ameri- 
cans have said to others “Where . 

were you when ...’, and then 
gone on to tell where THEY 
were. 

You remember you were in 
the pressbox at the Polo Grounds 
for a professional football game 
when a Western Union man at 
the little ticking “bug” said the - 
Japanese had bombed Pearl Har- 
bor, and you remember that like 
most others ‘you had no idea 
where Pearl Harbor was. But 
you don’t really remember the 
day in sharp detail, can’t even 
remember who was ‘playing and 
what the score was. 

Dec. 7 after Dec. 7 has come 
and gone and with a start you 
realize you can no longer ‘ask 
every adult American “Where 
were you when Pearl Harbor was 
bombed?” For today’s man of : . 
91 was a child of six when the of the Western Democrats for 
fascist axis, confident that Hit- a- regional organization. 
ler was about to finish the So- * 
viet Union, struck at the United MOST prominent in the lib- 
States in their plan to conquer eral Democratic move are the 
the world. six Senators—Hubert Humphrey, 

ie * tes. Minnesota; Paul Douglas, Illi- 

YOU GO TO THE paper's li- nois; Wayne Morse, Oregon; 
brary where the files of the New James Murray, Montana; Pat 

_ York Times are kept. The vol- McNamara, Michigan, and 
ume of Dec. 1 through Dec. 15, Richard Neuberger, Oregon— 
1941 is thick with the dust of James -A. Finnegan, campaign 
years. You turn with curiosity to manager for Adlai St« venson: 


oe issue « Dec. 7, the Sunday Mayor David Lawrence of Pitts- 
it happened. burgh, and Calvin Rawlins of 


» _ You would never have remem-* ff] alt’ Lake City, both members 
bered that the headline written ok tes Sich, Paanrenktn’ vn: 


utes f sage a er tional committee; and Paul Zif- 

with the. Japanese an oe fren, California national com- 

and the threat of war. But there ers ai : 
In ‘the first important action 


it was, a big five column -head- 
line “ROOSEVELT APPEALS from the labor movement in the 
struggle for liberal legislation 


TO HIROHITO AFTER NEW 

THREAT IN INDOCHINA.” from the next Congress Walter 

(and under that “GERMANS Reuther, United Auto Workers 
president, appealed last week 


— ee « 
~.. yi ee he te 

, ra 5 i Pe _ ~ 
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Fos nao wee oto 
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launched only a few days earlier wn ats 


by six Democratic Senators 
around the “Democratic Dec- 
laration of 1957.” 


The liberals’ campaign ex- 
pressed itself also in the grow- 
ing opposition to Paul Butler 
as chairman of the national 
committee, and in the demand 


TRAPPED AT TAGANROC’), 


The story told of FDR’s direct © 


appeal to the Japanese Emperor 
not to do anything to precipitate 
war through aggression against 


Indochina, This headline might ' 


make interesting reading to some 
young people who have grown 
up on the reactionary columnist 
version of history whereby 
Roosevelt was caught fast asleep 
by: the Japanese. . 

It doesn’t seem like so long 
ago somehow when you browse 
through the movie ad of that 
day and find on Broadway “How 
Green Was My Valley,” “Smil- 


. (Continued on page 13) 


for sharply increased appropria- 
tion for education. Reuther 
recommended that the federal 
government appropriate 1'2 to 
2 percent of the gross national 
product for the next five years 


- for educational purposes. 


Such an_ appropriation, 


amounting to from $6 to $8 


billion per year, would be far 
in excess of what either the Eis- 
enhower administration or the 
Democrats have proposed. 


The immediate inspiration for 


the issuance of the Democratic 


Declaration of 1957 was Sena- 


tor Johnson’s declared intention 
ot stringing along as the loyal 
opposition to the Cadillac Cabi- 
net and in continued alliance 
with the most inveterate rac- 
ists. 

* 


JOHNSON has said, that the 
Democratic: leadership will not 


offer their own program for 
Congress adoption, but will wait 
for the President's recommenda- 
tions and then “evaluate them 
as reasonable men in the light 
of what is good for America.” 


In contrast to Johnson’s posi- 


+” 
- : 


tion’ the liberals have pledged 
their * ‘sincere and active sup- 
port” for the enactment in the 
85th Congress of a domestic 
legislative program of 16 points. 

The Democratic executive 
committee, backing up the six 
Senators, called for a congres- 
sional program of “liberal and 
enlightened social progress.” 

The Democratic Party, they 
said, “should lose no time in 
advancing a plan of action to 
meet’ America’s most pressing 
needs.” 


Sen. Johnson has felt no such 


concern. 
« 

THE 16 points are a con- 
densed version of the platform 
aaopted at the Democratic na- 
tional convention last August. 


The first and the 16th points 
deal with the crucial civil rights 
isspie. 

In point No. 1 the six Sena- 
tors es to “sponsor and pro- 
mote” legislafion designed to 
ca e party's civil rights 
pledges. 

The six Senators were suffi- 

(Continued on page 5) 
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* strontiam-90 * strotium-9@ * strentiam-9@ * strontiam-90 * strontium 90 * strontium-90 


EXCLUSIVE: We Interview Borden's and Dairymen’s Leauge = 
Milk Industry Says Public Deserves 
More Information on Strontium-90 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 
SPOKESMEN FOR THE LARGEST milk and milk products distributing agencies in the New York metropolitan area 


without exception assured The Worker they believed the public should have more not less information on the problem of milk. 
pollution by Strontium-90. In contrast the State Department of Health, the office of Health Commissioner Leona Baumgart- 
ner and the New York office of the Atomic Energy Commission remained curiously reluctant to discuss the presence of Stron- 


tium-90 in the New York milk supply despite recent wide- 
Scientist Advises Cit 


spread publicity on the subject. - 
2 


Although apparently not shared by the public agencies 
supported by our taxes, there was the recognition at least by 
spokesmen for companies dominant in the industry, that the 
people who drink the milk, and the parents of infants and 
children for whom milk is a basie food, have the right to 
know all that governmental agen-}|~ ea 
cies know about it. |healthy milk and keep consumption 

2 + high. 

THE MILK INDUSTRY, the | While he deplored “scare head- 

as % ; lines” that might “scare people,” he 
Worker was told, has been ">" felt that federal and state agencies 
sured that the meaning of AEC should make known all the facts at 
tests of milk in the New York | their command about Strontium- 
milkshed is that Strontium-90 is 90). and‘ that responsible informa- 
pzesent in amounts too small to tion would be “helpful to the in-~ 
constitute a health hazard “at! dustry.” 
present, but because scientists do, * 
disagree on the exact satety norm | “ ANOTHER BIG COMPANY 
taey want full information made spokesman suggested that the fact 
pubic. It was revealed, moreover, that an AEC official (Merril Eisen- 
that they have taken the initiative bud, manager ot the New York 
in seeking conferences with state; Operations office of AEC) had re- 
and federal authorities and have! cently spoken publicly about the 
shown their concern in other Ways. testing of milk samples trom the 

“We should certainly let the New York milkshed for Strontium-| 
pub%ic in on this thing,” said a\90—testing which has been in! 
spokesman for Borden’s. Hej progress since early 1954—was a 


alS- 


ee ing the 
swtabor's Dail 
mav start ' 


thought any “cloud of secrecy”| hopeful indication. | 
around the subject would “deprive | Agreeing with other industry OC § er resses 
the public” and make consumers! snokesmen that “facts not fancies ” | 


more apprehensive than _ they) should be given the public, he said 


would be if kept fully informed. | jt was up to the government, be- 
He thought the government should cause “no one compaiiy or indus- 
let people know” as facts were try is equipped to make the tests.” 7 


cerned, ‘speech 
A Dairymen’s League Coopera-) change.” 
tive Association Inc. spokesman}. Informed that 130 physicians 


' 
| 


“means therell be 


or State Milk Testing 


| ROCHESTER, N. Y.—A proposal that Rochester institute regular testing of milk for 
said the League’s board of direc-'and scientists in St. Louis had' Strontium-90, made by Prof. William F. Neuman and affirmatively received by Rochester's 
tors had told their operators they urged the Joint Congressional health officer, is being considered for possible state-wide action. Dr. Joseph P. Garen, re- 
were concerned, that there was)Committee on Atomic Energy to gional health director, New York State Department of Health, told the weekly AFL Labor 


disagreement among scientists On| conduct public hearings to review ‘ ; ' 
the hazard. and that their two ste findings of A AES on News that he had transmitted the proposal by Dr. Neuman, chief of the Bio-Chemical 
. Section of the university s Atomic. 


ais were to kee roducing | radioactive fallout and its relation. i 
PP S| radioactive fa yan Ng a ‘Energy Project, and the résponse broke the story of Dr. Neuwman’s'ager for AEC, disclosed that milk 


ge: to blic health, the Borden's cae 
Saas REE nf are . ee city | proposal that communities like from the metropolitan New York 


y _- ; o 
to me if we brought the best scien- from the Radiological Health and (now, the Rochester daily newspa- a steep increase in Strontium-90 


tific minds together to air their 
thinking it ought. to help.” 


Air Sanitation Section and the Pets quoted Dr. Ames as declaring content in early September.) 


Milk and Restaurant Section-of the. 


the Rochester Health Bureau’ Dr. Neuman _ continued, as 


A > GCI aeT _'by Dr. Wendell R. Ames, 
itn po al ye Feo health officer, to state agencies. Rochester begin spot testing of milkshed had been sampled reg- 


As he was “not the Strontium- New York Department of Health 
90 specialist around here,” and the in Albany, the Labor News report- 
specialist was not in the office, he,¢d in its Nov. 23 issue, , 
was not familiar with the Eisen-| FOR THE SECOND successive 
bud speech. However, “most of the week the Labor News, which. is 


“would be glad” to cooperate in' quoted in the Labor. News: 

such a milk-testing program. | “Though the levels reported are 
The University of Rochester n0t yet alarming, the rise is a 

Atomic Energy Project. also was cause of concern to all of us since 

reported as willing and able to sup- milk is an infportant dietary item 

ply the testing materials needed. for infants and children—the very 


their letter. He added: “It'seems| Garen now is awaiting a repl milk as a precautionary measure;ularly since early 1954 and shown 


Washington U. Facuity 
i Members Call for 
Congressional Com-{ 
mittee to Review 


Findings of AEC. 


One hundred thirty Wasb- 


people in the milk industry have the organ of the AFL Central 


been reviewing findings of, the 
AEC,” he said, for some time. . 


“At the present time there is no, 


real indication it might be neces- 
sary to purify it,” he said when 
asked if any thought had been 
given to removing Strontium-90 
from. milk. But he assured the re- 
porter “I'm not’ trying to down- 
grade this thing,” and that the in- 
dustry was ee 
could. find, that he certainly 
thought tests eg continue. 


HE KNEW. ABOUT AEC-spon- 
sored studies to remove Strontium- 
90 from milk. It would, he said, be 
“pretty drastic,” if a method had to 


> 


L 
' 


all data it! 


‘Trades and Labor Council, 
posed  milk-strontium tests. 


Dr. Neuman, a nationally known 
expert on nuclear and bone chem- 


pro- 


istry, told the Labor News in its 
Nov. 16 issue thatthe hazard to > 
infants and children of Strontium- New 
90 released in H-bomb tests was, 


‘such that Rochester and other com- 
imunities should start regular test- 
ing of milk now. The paper’s head- 
line read: 


“Scientist Advises City Test 


‘Strontium in Milk.” 


This week's streamer reads, 


“State Department of Health Con- 
'siders Local Milk-Strontium Test 


Dr. Neuman cited Atomic Ener-|Zroup most sensitive to radiation 


‘gy Commission tésts in Chicago | Poisoning from radioactive stron- 


’ 


showing an appreciable rise in the "em. 
strontium isotope in the milk of| , The Atomic Energy Commis- 
that area and in cheese products S##n cannot possibly monitor milk 
coming out of Wisconsin. ‘Supplies all over the country. It is 
(On Nov. 15 Merrill Eisenbud,'the respensibility, therefore, of 
York Operations Office man- (Continued on Page 13) 


He Would Rather Ban the Bomb 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—Testing of milk for Strontium-90 meets 
with the approval of Dr. Glyndon G. Van Deusen all right, but 
he'd like to see an end to super-bomb testing by all nations of 


/ 


| 


be used which would remove cal-/Idea,” adding: “Labor News Story 


cium along with Strontium-99. 
* 


ASKED IF THE PROCESS of 
adding calcium would be much 


Started Something!” 


Dr. Neuman made his proposal 
to the Labor News after the labor 
paper called his atfention to a re- 


more ‘elaborate than the purifying 
and homogenization and other 


milk unknown to consumers of 
other generations, he said: - ~ 


that health authorities begi 


things now done to a bottle of'mediate tests to discover a 


uest by 28 women in St. Louis 

im- 
check 
ithe amount of Strontium-90 in milk 
there. 


“Let's put it this way. If it 
(Continued on Page 13) | 


bs | 
AFTER. THE LABOR. NEWS 


ont ctiatiatin 


| 


' 


; 
| 


the world. | | 

Dr. Van Deusen, head of the History Department, University 
of Rochester, and co-chairman of the Rochester Association for the 
United Nation's’ policy Committee, expressed his views to the 
Labor News of Rochester. _ 

“I feel it most advisable that milk testing precautions be insti- 
tuted, as suggested here,” said the noted historian, as reported in. 
the Nov. 23 Labor News, “in order to safeguard the health of 


| future generations throughout the world, 


| 
| 


“However, I think careful consideration by the public and off- 
cials concerned should be. given to what steps can be taken in 
order to bring an enlightened public opinion to bear on the over- 


: 


all hazards of nuclear explosions and the possibility of eliminating 


‘e" 


« i=96 7 e strontium-990 . oF AL te 
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a FOR | WINTER DRIVING | Saturday, eed ] Gutlook-—abw (4) 3 x a age 2 


, 4 - Movie: Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse 
nN my Spemeor: Rg gr sea | ee yg ego n: pri a On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. with E. G. Robinson (5) 13 Discussion — roundtable series 
iss ge “pao 8 a perribb h 1 ...| Howdy Doody (4) 10 Transport Workers Union (7) 3 WRCA 2:05 
——-t the ewe hour’ which/jt gs we: These allow engines Big Top (2) Noon Zo Parade (4) 3:30 NY Philharmonic WCBS 2:30 
wer ne teedheta eatgey om 4 9 ree ge ensign . _|Mr. Wizard (4) 12:30 John Hopkins File 7—documentary| Radio Workshop WCBS 4:05 
where winter weather has made/ Radiator and_hose connections Junior Town Meeting (13) 1:30 (7) 3:30 Suspense WCBS 4:30 


! 


driving hazardous. ; should be checked to make sure Football Scoreboard (4) 4 Washington. Square — Ray Bolger| Jack Benny Christmas Show WCBS 
Wise is the motorist who takes/none of the expensive anti-freeze) \4 Vio. The Adventuress (2) 4:30 (4) 4 5:05 
advantage of the Indian summer leaks out. Six O'Clock Report (2) 6 College Press Conference: Guest:|Meet the Press WRCA 6:35 
season to make sure his car is! _ Safety experts stress that motor-/Open Mind (4) 6. Alcoholism V. K. Krishna Menon (7) 4 | Jack Benny Sho wWCBS 7 
ready for the drifting snow and ists also should “winterize them- | Beat the Clock (2) 7+ Wing and Fin Pet Center (11) 4. |Jean Shepherd Show WOR 9:05 
frigid beMmperanures, He is less like- | selves by adopting cold-weather! Movie: Hamlet (Laurence Olivier).| Medical Horizons—documentary re- MOVIE 
ly to find his engine block cracked |driving habits. Their recommenda-| Part One (7) 7:30 port on TB (7) 4:30 . 
om his car falling victim to the “nojtjons include: Jackie Gleason (2) 8 See It Now: Secret Life of Danny) Magnificent Seven, 50th St. Guild 
start bugaboo. 3 Reduce normal driving speed on! Perry Como (4) 8 Kaye (2) 5 Ten Commandments, Criterion 
“Winterizing” doesn't stop: with ice, snow or wet pavement. Take, Duffy’s Tavern (11) 8:30 Meet the Press (4) 6 ~ Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie 
merely adding anti-freeze to the| corners ata “crawl, Caesars Hour (4) 9 Frontier (5) 6 'Private’s Progress, Sth St. Lane 
radiator, that’s only one phase of! Never accelerate or brake sud-| Basketball: Knicks-Syracuse (11) 9|Air Power: Japanese Attack on| through Tuesday 
the treatment. — | . denly. When stopping, pump your, Gobel Show (4) 10 Pearl Harbor — Japanese movies| Oklahoma, Mayfair 
Service technicians say motorists brakes gently and using your en-)High Finance—quiz (2) 10:30 (2) 6:30 Lane for Life,- Plaza 
should use the pre-winter months'gine as a brake by shifting into) Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 You Asked For It (7) 7 Giant, Roxy : 
to check and replace auto parts |g Jower gear. : | re Jack Benny (2) 7:30. In London HLa Strada, 52nd St. Translux 
which will be in heavy service dur- Use a higher gear—second in- : Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8 'Around World in 80 Days, Rivoli 


ing the winter. These include ee geet ; Codie i) 9 Steve Allen Show (4) 8 War and Peace, B’klyn Paramount 
stead of first—when -starting from unday, December I Spy (5) 8:30 (4) Silent World.- Paris 


windshield wipers, mufflers, fan’ “t | : 
belts, tires and electrical equip-|* pee top ge ght ; Look Up sues d Live (2) 10:30 Press Conference — Martha Roun-}Life of Zola and Petrified Forest, 
behest . When following another car, in-| UN in Action (2) 11 tree, host (7) 8:30 Apollo 42nd St. 
Wither Blides will be working "C88 ye — epee from) Camera Three (2) 11:30 Omnibus (7) 9 to 10:30 ‘Teahouse of August Moon, Radio 
overtime clearing heavy snow. f am er e° se gh = ie Learn to Draw (9) 11:45 Aloca Hour: Merry Christmas, Mr.| City 
leaking mufflers can cause death in| a a to tWOiLet’s Take A Trip (2) Noon Baxter by Wm. McCleery (4) 9 Solid Gold Cadillac, Victoria 
car lengths. . ‘Times Youth Forum (5) 1 to 10 ‘Tea and Sympathy, Riviera—thru 


closed car. Loose fan ‘belts over-. - ate ' 
heat engines. And electrical parts’ In descending a hill, shift into, Report from Rutgers: Mark Twain! alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 | Tues. 
will put in longer. hours because|!0W gear to get the braking action| bn $64,000 Challenge (2) 10 ‘Rififi, Beekman, Gramcery, Wav- 
of shorter. winter days. e nes ae all revisible Mesoms Loretta Young (4) 10 Lo a : 
Motorist houl their’ mally, 2 you go mto a Skid! 2 7 ¢ What's My Line (2) 10:30 secrets 0 ire—isney, Sutton 

Me “op ss agli <8 turn your wheels in the same direc-| Leave F ootprints Sunday News bial Be (2) 11 ‘Bus Stop, 68th St. Playhouse. Thru 
winter load. Defrosters also should!tion of the skid. If you “fight” the) ,NOXVILLE, Tenn.—A Univer-| Drew Pearson (5) 11 | Wed, — 

: ‘Citizen Kane — revival, 72nd St. 


ls atthalt het ‘skid, there’s a good chance the car} . | 5 es 
| will spin. ‘sity of Tennessee scientist uses RADIO | Playhouse. Thru Tues. 


“footprints” to track down infor- Saturday, December | _Fantasia—revival, Symphony—Thru 
Tues. 


The Michigan Auto Club says; 


that, as a precaution, motorists’ a i 4g eee : | 
living north of the Mason-Dixon Planet ‘Geogr aphos’ jmation on mesons, invistile OM Fl odie =Noon to Midnight | se 
line should set their anti-freeze. matter. WRCA | THEATRE 


r 
protection at 20 degrees below|#S Mother Earth . Mesons are never seen during)Groucho Marx WRCA_ 12:30 Long Days Journey Into Night, 
ZerO. Nearest Neighbor their fleeting lifetime—less. than a/Football: Army-Navy WOR 1:30)  prejen Hayes 


To insure. the best return from . millionth of a second—but Dr.| Football: Georgia - Georgia Tech | Saint Joan, Phoenix 
: . WESEENG TON. | ' WABC 1:50 Separate Tables, Music Box 


| A planet that comes closer toy < Pa os = fad gi Football: WRCA 2 Lil Abner, St. James 
earth than any heavenly body ex-|“#* PHO ograpnic emuisi Opera Matinee: Don Pasquale!Apple Cart, Plymouth 


cept the moon has been named = J see tegetek ae eee WNYC 4 ‘Old. Vic, Winter Garden 
| _|“geographos” in honor of the Na- . Me Sar AGES ter nad white th ‘| Football: Notre Dame - Southern lage Giant Step, Jan Hus 
; ¥ Mesons are produced | y fornia WCBS 4:45 |Major Barbara, Morosco 
| tional Geographic Society. drogen atoms and. artifically ac- California WC : | Ghenptng Peiains Samal 
Saturday Manhattan The planet, or asteroid, was dis-|celerated protons collide. The col-} Philadelphia Orchestra WCBS 9:05 tramlet. Shak espearwrights, 264 
MEET THE AUTHORS of the “Jewish Covered on the night of Aug. 31,/lisions appear as microscopic clus-| National Jukebox WABC 9:10 | we87 st. 
a, Anthology, 1946-1956 at a “Coming| 1951, by Drs. Rudolph Minkowski ters of dotted tracks in an emul- Best Bands WABC 9:30 ..\My Fair Lady, Hellinger 
ut Party” to greet the publication of!..4 albert C. Wilson at the ah ores some 100 times thicker than| Rhythm on Parade WABC 10:30 ty _0. pe nnyQpera, Theatre de Lys 


this volume celebrating ten years of Jew-, - ' ’ IRC 
ish Life. Jackie Berman will sing songs mar observatory in California. the film used in box cameras. 'UN on the Record WCBS 11:15, ‘Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 
‘Inherit the Wind, National 


— — 


of Jewish poets. Sat. Dec. 1, 8:30 p.m. at); ————_------- --—-"—- 


Art of Today Gallery, Great Northern’ | eats 
Hotel; 118 W. 57th 8t., N.Y. Contr. $1. | : @ af oe .] 
sata toctin 130 St. Louis Scientists 
DOES THE END JUSTIFY the Means?, & , : Loud Red Patrick, Ambassador 


Some thoughts on Hungary and the Middle| No. Time For Sergeants, Alvin 


East. Dr. Howard Selsam, noted educa-| —— 
tor, will speak at the Brighton Center. ; | 
32°20 Coney Island Ave., Brooklyn on Sun-: ) 4s A 
Gay eve. at 8:30 p.m. | Ssh 7 . 
Coming : | ) : | ) i ai 
TUESDAY, DEC. 4TH—Jefferson Reaiid | FOR SALE ae: 
- Table: Do U.S. Marxists Need a Commui-| Special "ee See eee ' ; ' Yierns\i30 
ae, ee ge tenet ST. LGUIS, Mo.—One hundred and thirty Washington University scientists and ger hee ecue sumcuanes ane wes e. 
ee peer aen ee ee ee ee members of the faculty of its School of Medicine, including two Nobel prize winners, have SRC. C655, Canterd Breve Dict. 
’ - » ve iXt ve., ° . . ° : 1 . —_ pt: : 
8:15 pan. Adm. $1. urged the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy to hold public hearings to| 3-7819. One hour free parking. 
SATURDAY, DEC. 15—8:30 p.m.—Vic- review the recent findings of the. Bohs BAe OP eae ete E CT UR oes es ee a | MOVING AND STORAGE 
tory Reception. te wi | 5° : . | = : r a 
pg Ae — rt a with eay tribute’ Atomic Energy Commission on The letter was sent to = be ys were among the SigNeTS. MOVING, -storage, long distanee pickup 
to Capt. Hugh Mulzac and our fighting: fa}jout. Clinton P. Anderson (D-NM.) After expressing their concern} service, days, nights, weekends, economi- 
attorneys. Entertainment and Calypso -| Chairman and members of «the over AEC data released in recent! cal. Budget Movers—CH 3-3786. 


group, Al Moss and others. Dancing. at} Signers of a letter to the co ve | ; | 
405 W. 41 St., (main ballroom). Ausp.:|_. s aid data recently released; Committee: and publicized- in a) months, the letter continued: a 
Seamen’s Defense Committee. Contr. $1.25,| mittee said Gata recenUly release /page-one story in the St. Louis} It is of immediate importance i 


JEWISH PEOPLE’S Philha ic—Mid- | indice adi i - a t ; i? 
ee RT Re, Ehitanctienle aoe by AEC indicated radioactive fall Post-Dispatch of Nov. 14. 'that.a responsible agency of the} 
out from bomb. tests “may be ap-' Dr. Carl F. Cori and Dr. Gerty| g0vermment review in public the} 


Hall. Handei’s oratorio Joshua plus Shaef- | ; , ; | 
fer and Israeli sones with lyrics by ta-/proaching a level which constitutes | aS Git arly 
mous poe i . . ' . ‘ ; 
dueting. ‘Tickets svalianae as 189 Second|2 serious, world-wide threat to| Cori, Nobel prize winners, near! gether with their most authorita-| 
i id > ‘ ° . of . ‘ rm 
| health. '40 other medical doctors and 13: tive scientific interpretations. We 


Av., NY¥.or at Town Hall box office. 
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complete findings of the AEC, to- 0 
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—} mittee on Atomic Energy under- | 


_INDEPENDENCE PUBLISHERS vie a ! re ad 
| take open hearings on these mat-'} 
The Khrushehev Repert an _ [ters at the earliest possible date.” 

; | OA ag ey — 

r : * — ’ ‘ . ° , a 

The Crisis in the American Left [ria Stiter Sobtdined ‘the signa. 


| tures. It included T. A. Pond, as-} 
by HERSHEL ; BD. MEY E K sistant professor of physics, at | 
(author of MUST WE PERISH ‘man of the group, Edward U. Con-|, 


and THE LAST fLLUSION) don, chairman of the department /f ; ; 

* A book on questions all progressives are discussing. fof physics st the university; pa | yet me a . 
* Whither the American Communist Party? , 1 Evarts A. Graham, professor weer } LENINISM 
* Do the Events in Poland and Hungary signify the failure of Secialism? | tus and lecturer in surgery, a noted | MARXISM - 
* What is omitted from the Khrushchev report? _ |/cancer authority; Barry Commoner >| tt le erro 
* What is behind the right, left-right swings of the American Lefi? - | professor of plant physiology; S. E4 Bi NT in 
* What was the nature of Stalin’s illness? Weissman, professor of chemistry; ements CHIL- 
. ee be the rig 29 of sour ae remens prea ai Henry Primakoff, professor of nt BOOKS 

ave American Communists “‘wasted their lives”? : ‘physics; David Lipkin, professor: Write for our new catalog 


Meyer puts the spotlight on these and ether crucial questions. of chemistry; A. L. Hughes, pro- 


<a a fessor emeritus and lecturer in W 43 BR | *¢ EK R oe 


ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY: $1 per copy (6 copies $5) (14 copies $10) physics and C. W. Rodewald, asso-/|}] _ | 
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ers back shortly after the in 
20,000 longshoremen, members of tions. : 
: | the strike would be settled in the 
strike against the shipping com- Coast and Gulf Coast contract, paid 
been.” He charged the shipping as- 
ed a federal court injunction under anteed call in pay, seniority limita- 
William Bradley ordered the dock- companies said they. were “ready 
The union wants a 32-cent an 
A tl St t —16 cents this. year and 16 next. 
f ' ul n : E a : Despite the high hourly rates the 
conan eee ee Oe eT Oe BP eee aenneewenenewewenwewseaneneneoeww ew ew ew ew eee 
ERSEY CITY:—Only one Re-)“commensurate with the services|) The AFL Essex Trades Council Sept. 30. And this was a big  in- 
May’s city commission elections. ieeiinas Use. Of cclly school oer it is a nationwide prob- ending Sept. 30, 1954. The aver- 
licans in the commission. In any versary of the Jersey City Branch after studying material prepared) gress saw a combination of the 4m standard for a family of four. 
a slate in opposition to the five Martin. an active n Tinton: 4 04 ‘ soar | : 
ppo Martin, an active member of the Union is conducting a campaign public good. ta fale dee. saemedied eeities Wid el 
have plenty of opposition anyhow.’ paid to. Mrs. Nora Fant as chair-,J. Slater, secretary of the Trades} for “leadership in labor education.” | (he safety question. 
ticket that ended the Hague reign—'}, cing SO | , OE bet ts stil | 
| “ gn~ilyn Dodgers baseball team. The better salaries to school teachers ter of the Food and Allied Prod- js good for 10 days. He was expect- 
aign. De: | 2 
set speaker. tional emergency provision ‘of the 
+. —_ 
OR Ws Ayr ae ously consider entering the teach-' 
Siete: County and Municipal Em. (Operators have charged the Penn- ; ‘Labor Notes 
yi ee Sl Ok grrNige.| ‘against Local 825, Operating Engi- 
. to the obligations of governmental}. ( 17,-4;5 : ae 
lic Utilities Commission hearing average salary received have found|three Newark teachers, fired as 
The union wants an executive NEWA . 
[WARK PTA PRODS school district the average salary|@ year ago, have filed an appeal in 
and Mayor Wagner in New York: . . Twenty-six percent of |this city will expire at the end of 
The first annual alumni day of sey hotels make less than 50 cents Cou 
Committee, has challenged ent control is not retained a 
dens have petitioned for a reduc: provement program. The PTA,education as a-major goal in the State Master Dairy Farmers Guild,| shortage here. 
sent to local, county, state and decline in teachers’ standards and;CIO nationally, who spoke, said milk... . . Hot battle for business, with the City Council to discuss 
CONS G va IRG Schnitzler said labor was de- kowski and Joseph McConnon,'held in the city chambers but this 
" we 2 , iy —— inounced it will also meet with 
League of New Jersey has called to pay. They cited “the injustice Jersey Ath ete 
alse better medical care. Summer cal care for sick migrants and their | slum areas, Jersevans die horribly | 
and Roosevelt last summer with 111) urged passage of the McDonald bill stove, ruinéd a four-family build-) working people, Negro people, | American gold medal winners in 
be extended to include “adult edu-|law. .Mrs. Marion Reed, league|/and set the floor on fire in the) Here is an issue for the trade|Tom Courtney, former Fordham 
centers in market towns where mi-|New Jersey specifically excludes) ful attempt by one of the tenants| community groups, etc. to take up| Tow won the gruelling 500 
which proved so successful in Free-|duced last January was never re-| of children escaped. die horribly. The Elizabeth hola-|against the world’s best runners. 


EISENHOWER T-H INJUNCTION ENDS STRIKE 
tion. was granted. 
the independent ILA, were back Issues in dispute include the 
: 80-day “cooling off” period “if the 
panies. The strike ended when the holidays, length of contract, im- 
: sociation did not bargain “in good 
the Taft-Hartley Act. ILA president tion of sling load and strengthen- 
TrrTrrrirrtirriitrtrtitritrtrtfTttfttrfifféfhéftihftihftihéiittftlhttitftfteftftftlteettstststse 
rere increase in the basic $2.48 
The shippers want it spread over 
\ ee , , | , | h ed onl 
(petitions listed 19 grievances and holds-barred fight to win approval 2\ "ase a NRA rine Pag 
. . sal | ( P + 
publican will be on the Kenny and facilities offered.” has appealed to the Newark Board  saly er aria ary iA ag ead ag over the previous years 
" ’ NHus ed-' , . 
‘lem and its solution must be fed ‘age yearly income of $4,072 is be- 
case the GOP organization is not of the NAACP was celebrated by the Newark Teachers Union,| most reactionary forces succeeding | In addition the longshore indus- 
man Kenny ticket. But the Hud- branch, received a plaque for out-|for a $5,000-$10,000 salary sched- Joel Jacobson, CIO executive’ mand for a 2,240" pound sling load 
, ee URE set ae AS : | : my ef ; 
Rumor has it both Charles Wit-'man of the education committee, Council, said: ‘Other awards were given to Al; The injunction was issued by 
and State Senator Murray will play Rev. Joshua Lieorish, former presi-| would help greatly to overcome! ycts Workers Union; Morgan! ed to extend the injunction for an 
se sag ct es A TE egy re badd Workers Union and Lewis Her- 
Urge Labor Policy CHARGE PLOT ession, which wou ave the ef-' man 
ree hh Corte (ing profession. Rent Controls 
ployes have called on Cov. Mey- *) ly ania R. R. and Public service | Hearings of unfair labor charges . 
ner for a statement on “the policy|, ent to put them out of business.” J°™Y Education Association show, 
bodies to deal with representatives | age rage age 3 Psge) ? 
held in Newark. The hearing was their average salary decreasing at/@ result of the Walter Un-Ameri- r Elizal rH 
order similat _to that issued ~ by: . : | | 
BOARD OF EDUCATION paid teachers is rising. the Appellate Division of Superior 
City. tatives of local PTA’s, calling itself lall women employed in New Jer- the year—Dec. 3l—unless the City 
the! Rutgers University Management- an hour, according to a study made If r 
-NEPTUNE.—More than 100 ten-' Newark Board of Education to Labor Institute was held last week) by the N. J. Consumers League. . . 
tion in rent increases efféctive last: group emphasized three main is- ext session of Congress. William are demanding a 93 cents per hun-| Representatives of the Elizabeth 
national officials. -The increases the use of state allocated funds’ the countrys school “situation is agent in Teacsters Local 478 be-'the situation and to urge continu- 
jtermined to “wage during the next with the latter having support of paper ‘went to press too early to 
AID FOR MIGRANT WORKERS re cong 10 decion 
31 Homeless in Oil Stove BI 
for an expansion of the summer of expecting local communities to, Omeriess i i Tove 1aZze oO} pe Winter 
school programs for migrant work- families,” ‘sons. were left homeless when a as the result of oil stove explosions. y B 
children attending. The League! A-156 which would include hotel ing here on Magnolia Avenue in forced to live in these slums who|the Olympic Games now under 
cation and recreation and the es- | president, said that of 33 states second floor rear apartment. The union movement, for progressive University athlete, and a resident 
grants normally go for their week-|hotel workers from such protec-|to extinguish the blaze. Fortu-|and fight on. Unless the people act}meter race in the record-breaking 
hold.” orted out of committee. Legis-| The winter season has n ot offi-/caust was fortunate—31 persons| The race took so much out of him 


. ra . 
JERSEY CITY. — Approximately ‘and willing” to “resume negotia- 
Bradley expressed doubts that 
to work following their nine-day union’s demand for a single East 
negotiations continue as they have 
Eisenhower administration obtain- proved vacations, eight hours guar- 
faith.” Both thé union and the 
ing of the grievance procedures. 
“al Sho Tlie hourly rate in a two-year contract 
} 4 three years. 
2 o 
n . ° 6 Y 3; : 
J. C. Elections Nsked that the increases be limited| Ba¢k Teachers holds-barred fight to, win approve’ $4,072 in the contract year ending 
‘ati lee Bane t| . ‘ solved by individual communities | gg 930 and the $2,255 for the year 
organization Ucket here in nex 'NACCP Anniversary of Education and city officials to | Pd ,< : ; ye 
At present there are two Repub-) JERSEY CITY.—The 38th anni-'teachers. The uni acted | o-. sak niet ak 
: Poe nl- teachers, le union group ‘eral , .. the last session of Con- | jow the Hellas “Commisias’s ‘mini- 
expected to enter the field with/here at a banquet last week. Fred'an AFL affiliate. The Teachers 3, flouting blic will and the’ | 
’ in Bougng the public will and the try is one of the worst in the coun- 
son County boss will undoubtedly | standing service, Tribute was also'ule. A letter, signed by Edward vice-president, received an award limitation is directly tied up with 
kowski, elected on the original and to Irving Rudd of the Brook-| “In our opinion the payment of ,owenthal of the IUE, Leon Schac-! federal udge VanPelt Bryan and 
prominent roles in the May cam- dent of the branch, was guest -teacher shortages and would stimu-/ Sweeney of the independent Util-| additional 70 days under the na- 
fect of having more students seri-| ald. etitor'ot the NJ. Labor Hor-)anti-labor. Tabt-Hartley “Act. 
3 forth Newark ji nder tes ) ~/ ald, eee 
NEWARK-—The AFL-CIO North Newark independent bus 
| Figures. released by the New: 
, | . ; : | * 
of his administration with a asad, I CES IER that Newark public school teach-/neers Union, have ben put off by Dec 3} 
ie eee were teane at a Pub-| ors, who once held first place in| the NLRB until Jan. 8... . The X ire * 
of their employes.” recessed until Dec. 5. : 
a time when in nearly every other) C42 Committee, withch-hunt over 
Cov. Harriman in New York State - ELIZABETH.—Rent controls in 
A: group composed of represen-' ‘ ‘ourt. . 
School Aid 
og: the. Newark School Education cil continues the present law. 
Fight Increases A 
‘rash of rent increases can be eXx- 
ants of Stratford and Neptune Gar-| speed up the city’s education im- with the. AFL-CIO listing aid to Milk farmers, organized in the Tri-| pected as there is a severe housing 
Oct. 1. Copies of the petition were|sues: the school building program, Schnitzler, secretary of the AFL- dredweight increase for class one Tenants Association met last week 
ranged around 16-17 percent. The! for education. | disgraceful.” itween incumbent Theodore Nali- ance of controls. The meeting was 
session of Congress. an all-out, noe-|local president Milton Liss. ‘publish reports. The council an- 
fore coming to a decision. 
NEWARK. — The Consumers: for migrants regardless of ability: 
school program for migrants, and asstime the cost of providing medi-| 
ELIZABETH. —-Thirty-one _per- 
ers’ children were held in Freehold! In another action the League/two-alarm fire, started by an oil and fires, And, of course, it is the, LIVINGSTON.—One of the first 
urged that the program for 1957) workers in the state minimum wage Elizabeth. The oil stove ignited are the main victims. 3 way in Melbourne, Australia, is 
tablishment of social and culturaljhaving minimum wage laws only| stove exploded after-an unsuccess-|and liberal organizations, PTA’s, of this town. 
end shopping, similar to the onejtion. The McDonald’ bill, intro-| nately, all tenants including a score|innocent people are condemned tojtime of one minute 47.7 seconds 
that he was near collapse as he 


) 
sma from the seashore resort) . are homeless—but no one died be- 


The organization called on the: 
State Health Department together 
with the Migrant Labor Board ‘to 
accept responsibility for guarantee-. 


counties have always strongly op- 
posed such measures. Because it 
is a low paid group hotel workers 
especially need minimum wage pro- 


ing that medical care is available’ tection Mrs. Reed said. 


ee 


N.J. JUDGE ON HIGH COURT 


WASHINGTON.—One of the 


South’s leading foes of integratjon' 


—Sen. Johnston, South Carolina] 
Dixiecrat—has indicated he may. 


oppose confirmation of Supreme 
Court Justice William J. Brennan. 
Brennan, who was a member of 
the New Jersey Supreme : Court, 
was recently appointed to the high- 
est court by President Eisenhower. 

The South Carolina Dixiecrat, 
who, as a member of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee must pass on. 
Brennan's appointment, said he 


tet i | we . amine :, B ns :ba 


“I would like to look into Mr. 
Brennan’s background and check 
on some of his beliefs and dis- 
beliefs with a fine tooth comb,” the 
integrationist foe said. — : 


Brennan, a Jersey Democrat, is 
regarded as a moderate liberal on 
civil rights matters. This is un- 
doubtedly why Johnston is in no 
hurry to confirm him. ‘The new 
Justice was appointed by the Presi- 
dent last September, and his nom- 
ination must be Confirmed by the 
Senate after the new Congress con- 


‘cially started yet but already the | 


| : _, _|cause the fire occurred in the day 
deadly H-bomb has begun to take | time. If it had happened at night, 


its yearly toll. State legislation out-!as is often the case, the results 
lawing kerosene heaters, and could have been terrible. | 
forcing landlords to provide cen-| Write to your assemblyman and 
tral heating is badly needed. Each state senator. Ask him to sponsor 
winter, both in urban and -rural'legislation to outlaw the menace.’ 


Dairy Farmers Asks Increa 


BRANCHVILLE.—The Tri-State 
‘Master Dairy Farmers Guild have 
notified Lloyd Westcott, chairman 
of the Governor’s Milk Committee, 
ee are going to withhold their 
milk from the market unless they 
get a fairer price. The farmers are 
asking for a 93 cents per hundred- 
weight increase in the price of 
milk in class one. 

Rev. John Dabney, executive di- 
rector of the Guild, ina telegram 
to Wescott said: 


se 


fectiveness of the Federal milk 
hearings have brought the dairy 
‘farmers to their knees. | 


“Members of the guild, who con- 
stitute a majority of the dairy farm- 
ers in the state of New Jersey with 
their sympathizers, have expressed | 
their willingness to withhold milk. | 


“We are asking a 93 cents (per | 
hundredweight) increase in the) 


class one price in New Jersey.” 
The Dairy Farmers Guild claims a 


crossed the finish line ahead of 
Derek Johnson of Great Britain. 
His time was the fastest in the his- 
tory of the Olympic events. New 
Jersey papers gave front page stor- 
ies to the Livingston athlete’s rec- 
ord shattering triumph, and the 
little Essex community became a 
familiar name to millions of sports 
enthusiasts throughout the world. 


-—— 


Newark Current Events Forum 


CARL MARZANI 
Friday Evening, Dec. 14 


8 P.M. 
516 Clinton Ave., Newark - 


Admission 50e members 
75¢ non-members 


“The ineffectiveness of the of- 


-* 


a ; 


venes ‘early in ‘January, 


\fice of milk industry and the inef- 


Pennsylvania and Néw ‘Jersey. *** 


membership of 3,200 in New York, ! Fi 
: : af 


YOUR PAPER Is Grucial in the Fight Against Fallout 


It's invisible, you can’t see it, you can’t touch it, you can’t taste it and it's there all 
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the time. We don’t want to be gruesome, we don’t want to scare anybody, but it’s no 
ghost story. It's as real as a corpuscle in your bloodstream, which you can't see, but it’s. 


there nonetheless, But unlike 
corpuscles which you need, this 
invisible, tasteless, weird proposi- 
tion is deadly. 

We are talking. about Stron- 
tium-90, about which we have 
an exclusive story in‘ this issue 
by Virginia Gardner. It is a life- 
and-death matter, and unless the 
nation wakes up to it, and does 
something, it can finish you off, 
some day, while you sleep. 

We are confident, however, 
that the people of this nation 
will do something about it for 
we do not believe mankind was 
born to commit suicide. 

As we said, this newspaper is 
the only one in the country that 


a Ti 
Received last week _ $ 2,147.00 


Total to date $21,738.85 


STILL TO GO ___~ $28,261.15 
a ‘ A 


Make all checks or money or- 
ders payable to: ROBERT W. 
DUNN. Send all contributions 
to P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
New York City, 3, N. Y, 


f 

is crusading, issue after issue, to 
rid mankind of this menace. 

But this very newspaper, 
fighting for the survival of hu- 
manity, is itself in danger of ex- 
tinction. If you believe that the 
Worker should — survive, to 
crusade against horrors like 


Strontium-90 and anything else 
that menaces mankind's well- 
being and progress, you will 
agree, we believe to do some- 
thing. : 

Right now we are engaged ‘in 
a life-and-death fight against the 
creditors. That means, at this 
point, the prompt and successful 
conclusion to our fund drive. 
The paper has received §&21.- 
738.85. It has $28,261.15 to go 
to reach the absolute minimum 
goal. 

Last week we received only 
$2,147. That was a drop of over 
$1,000 from the previous. week; 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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An Island 


Forum 


By LESTER RODNEY | 
“YOURE <A VETERAN,” 
came the request from .The 
Worker office, “Why don’t you 
write something about Pearl 
Harbor Day, where you were 
and so on... 

It is not exactly a new idea. 
Sunday, Dec. 7, 1941 has sure- 
ly become one of those dates 
about which millions of Ameri- 
cans have said to others “Where 
were you when .. .’, and then 
gone on to tell where THEY 
were. 

You remember you were in 
the pressbox at the Polo Grounds 
for a professional football game 
when a Western Union man at 
the little ticking “bug” said the 
Japanese had bombed Pearl Har- 
bor, and you remeriber that like 
most others you had no -idea 
where Pearl Harbor was. . But 


you don’t really remember: the » 


day in sharp detail, can’t even 
xemember. who was playing and 
what the score was. 

Dec. 7 after Dec. |7 has come 


and gone and with & start you 


realize you can no longer ask 
every adult American “Where 
were you when Pearl Harbor was 
bombed?” For’ today’s man of 
21 was a child of six when the 
fascist axis, confident that Hit- 
ler was about to finish the So- 
viet Union, struck at the United 
States in their plan to conquer 


the world. 
* 


YOU GO TO THE paper’s li- 
brary where the files of the New 
York Times are kept. The vol- 
ume of Dec: 1 through Dec. 15, 
1941 is thick with the dust of 
years. You turn with curiosity to 
the issue of Dec. 7, the Sunday 
it happened. | 

You would never have remem- 
bered that the headline written 
the day before Pearl Harbor did 
indeed have something to do 
with the Japanese imperialists 
and the threat of war. But there 
it was, a big five column head- 
line “ROOSEVELT APPEALS 
TO HIROHITO AFTER NEW 
THREAT IN INDOCHINA,” 
(and under that “GERMANS 
TRAPPED AT TAGANROG’). 
The story told of FDR's direct 
appeal to the Japanese Emperor 
rot to do anything to precipitate 
war through aggression against 
Indochina... This headline might 
make interesting reading to some 


young people who have grown - 


up on the reactionary columnist 
version of history whereby 
Roosevelt was caught fast asleep 
by the Japanese. ; 

'~ Jt doesn’t seem like so long 
ago somehow when~you browse 
through the movie ad of that 
day and find on Broadway “How 


Green Was My Valley,” “Smil-. 


* (Continued on page 13) . 
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Liberal Demos Say 
"No’ to Leaders 
On Tailing lke 


; 


Special to The Worker 

WASHINGTON. — The decision of the Democratic Party's executive committee last 
week to name a 17-man “advisory committee” is an important victory for those Democrats who 
insist that the party must be liberal if-it is to be successful. The committee’s action was a sharp 


rebuff to the cofigressional Democratic leadership of Sen. Lyndon Johnson, and House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn. The decision to organize the advisory committee to promote a liberal legisative 


prose committee was a di- 
rect result of the campaign 
launched only a few days earlier 
by six Democratic Senators 
around the “Democratic Dec- 
kiration of 1957.” 

The liberals campaign ex- 
pressed itself also in the grow- 
ing opposition to Paul Butler 
as chairman ‘of the national 
committee, and in the demand 
of the Western Democrats for 
a regional organization. 

* 

MOST prominent in the lib- 
eral Democratic move are the 
six Senators—Hubert Humphrey, 
Minnesota; Paul Douglas, ~Illi- 
noiss -Wayne Morse, Oregon; 
James Murray, Montana; Pat 
McNamara, Michigan, and 
Richard Neuberger, -Oregon— 
James A. Finnegan, campaign 


- manager for Adlai Stevenson; 


Mayor David Lawrence of Pitts- 
burgh, and Calvin Rawlins of 
Salt Lake City, both members 
of the 1l-man Democratic na- 
tional committee; and Paul Zif- 
fren, California national com- 
mitteeman. 


In the first important action 
from the labor movement in the 
struggle for liberal legislation 
from the next Congress Walter 
Reuther, United Auto Workers 
prosient, appealed last week 
or sharply increased appropria- 
tion for education. Reuther 
recommended that the federal 
government appropriate 1‘ to 
2 percent of the gross national 
product for the next five years 
for educational purposes. : 


Such an _ appropriation, 
amounting to from $6 to $8 
billion per year, would be far 
in excess of what either the Eis- 
enhower administration or the 
Democrats have proposed, 


The immediate inspiration for 
the issuance of the Democratic 
Declaration of 1957 was Sena- 


te 


tor Johnson’s declared intention 
of stringing along as the loyal 
opposition to the Cadillac Cabi- 
net and in continued alliance 
with the most inveterate - rac- 
ists. 

7 


JOHNSON has said, that the 


Democratic leadership will not 


offer their own program for 
Congress adoption, but will wait 
for the President’s recommenda- 
tions and then “evaluate them 
as reasonable men in the light 
of what is good for America.” 


In contrast to Johnson's: posi- 
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tion the liberals have pledged 
their “sincere and active sup- 
port” for thé enactment in’ the 
85th. Congress of +a domestic 
legislative program of 16 points. 


The Demecratic executive 


Fis 2f 9 + 


committee, backing up the six 
Senators, called for a congres- 
sional program of “liberal and 
enlightened social progress.” 
The Democratic Party, they 
said, “should lose no time in 
advancing a -plan of action to 
meet America’s most. pressing 


needs.” : 
Sen. Johnson has felt no such 


an t ™ pi sb vy ’ ae 
4 4 ; , , ’ 


+ ce 


concer©rn. 


* 
THE 16 points are a con- 


‘densed version of the platform 
aaopted at the Democratic na- 
tional convention last August. 


The first and the 16th points 


deal with the crucial civil rights 
issue. 


In point No. 1 the six Sena- 


tors vow to “sponsor and pro- 
mote” legislation designed to 
achieve the ‘party’s civil rights 
pledges. ) | 


The six Senators were suffi- 
(Continued on page 5) 
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* strontiaum-90 * strotiam-90 * strentiam-90 * strontium-90 * strontium 96 x strontium -90 


EXCLUSIVE: We Interview Borden's and Dairymen’s Leauge 


- *- 


Milk Industry Says Public Deserves 
More Information on Strontium-90 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 
SPOKESMEN FOR THE LARGEST milk and milk products distributing agencies in the New York metropolitan area 


; 


a 


a 


‘without exception assured The Worker they believed the public should have more not less information on the problem of milk 
pollution by Strontium-90. In contrast the State Department of Health, the office of Health Commissioner Leona Baumgart- © 
ner and the New York office of the Atomic Energy Commission remained curiously reluctant to discuss the presence of Stron- 


Advises City 


tium-90 in the New York milk supply despite recent wide- 
spread publicity on the subject. 

Although apparently not shared by the’public agencies 
supported by our taxes, there was the recognition at least by 
spokesmen for companies dominant in the industry, that the 

. people who drink the milk, and the parents of infants and 
chitdren for whom milk is a basic food, have the right to 


know all that governmental agen-} . 
cies know about it. |healthy milk and keep consumption 
a 


‘high. 
x | ° “ 
THE MILK INDUSTRY, the|,, While he deplored “scare head- 


lines” that might “scare people,” he 
1 1. ? Ony > ©... 3* ‘ 2 
‘Worker was told, has been as-' soy that federal and state agencies 


sured that the meaning of AEC) should make known all the facts at 
tests of milk in the New York} their command about Strontium- 
milkshed is that Strontium-90 jis 90, and that responsible informa- 
prescpt in amounts too small to!tion would be “helpful to the in- 
constitute a health hazard “at| dustry.” 
present,’ but because scientists do} * 
disagree on the exact safety norm! \ANOTHER BIG COMPANY 
they want full information made} spokesman suggested that the fact 
public. It was revealed, moreover,/that an AEC al (Merril Ejisen- 
that they have taken the initiative! bud, manager of the New York 
in seeking conferences with state| Operations office of AEC) had re- 
and federal authorities and have cently spoken publicly about the 
shown their concern in other ways. testing of milk samples’ from the 
“We should certainly let. the; New York milkshed for Strontium- 
public in on this thing,” said a|90—testing which has been in: 
spokesman for *‘Borden’s. He! progress since early 1954—was a 


thought any “cloud of secrecy” | hopeful indication. » ochest er 


Scientist 


around the subject would “deprive! Agreeing with other industry| 
the public” and make consumers spokesmen that “facts not fancies | 
more apprehensive tlian they) should be given the public, he said 
it was up to the government, be- | , 
cause “no me ouueee ed indus- | or tate 
is equipped to make the tests.” 
~ tic thi sy said, the Eisenbud/| 
S “means therell be a 
change.” 
Informed that 130 physicians 
land scientists in St. Louis had 


would be if kept fully informed. 
He thought the government “should 
let people know” as facts were 
gath where milk was con- 
cerned. : 

A Dairymen’s League Coopera- 
tive Association Inc. spokésman 
said the League's board of. direc- 


pected te The Worker 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—A proposal that Rochester institute regular testing of milk for 
Strontium-90, made by Prof. William F. Neuman and affirmatively received by Rochester's 


tors had told their operators they 
were concerned, that there was 
disagreement among scientists on 


the hazard, and that their two 
aims were to keep producing 


130 HERE URGE 
OPEN HEARINGS 4 
ON DANGERS OF 
ATOM FALLO 


mittee to Review 
F indings of AEC. 


health officer, is being considered for possible state-wide action..Dr. J P, Garen, re- 
gional health director, New York State Department of Health, told the weekly AFL Labor 
News that he had transmitted the proposal by Dr. Neuman, chief of the Bio-Chemical 


urged the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy to 
conduct public hearings to review | 
recent findi of the AEC on! 


| radioactive fallout and its relation'Sectida of the university's Atomic, —— 


broke the story of Dr. Neuman’s|ager for AEC, disclosed that milk 
proposal that communities like!from the metropolitan New York 


to public health, the Borden's “vangye! Project, and the response ; 
Rochester begin spet testing of'milkshed had been sampled reg- 


spokesman said he would not com-|by Dr. Wendell. R. Ames, city 
ment on-the proposal until he saw ‘health officer, to state agencies. Ate | 
their letter. He added: “It seems} Garen now is awaiting a reply milk as a precautionary measure | ularly since early 1954 and shown 
to me if we brought the best scien-/from the Radiological Health and |now, the Rochester daily newspa- |a “steep increase” in Strontium-90 


tific minds together to air their/Air Sanitation Section and the |Pers quoted Dr, Ames as declaring ‘content in early September.) 


as 


thinking it ought to help.” Rochester Health Bureau! Dr. Neuman _ continued, 


Milk and Restaurant Section of the the : 
As he was “not the Strontium- New York Department of Health; would be glad” to cooperate im 


90 specialist around here,” and. the in Albany, the Labor News report- ‘such g milk-testing program. 
specialist was not in the office, he ed in its Nov. 23 issue. 


was not familiar with the Eisen-| 
bud speech. However, “most of 
people in the milk industry have 


AEC.” he said, for some time. . 
“At the present time there is no 


FOR THE SECOND successive; Atomic Ener 


the ‘week the Labor News, which is ‘Teported as 


| ae ; ithe organ of the AFL Centra 
been reviewing findings of the Trades and Labor Council, pro-' 


‘posed milk-strontium tests. 


l, 


| 


| quoted in the Labor News: 


“Though the levels reported .are 


The University of Rochester|20t yet alarming, the rise is a 


iting and able to sup-| 
ply the testing materials needed. | 

Dr. Neuman cited Atomic Ener- | 
gy Commission tests in Chicago 
showing an appreciable rise in the. 


| 


Project also was|C@use of concern to all of us since 
milk is an 
for infants 
group most sensitive to radiation 
poisoning from radioactive stron- 
tium.” 


me git dietary item 
children—the very 


“The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion cannot possibly monitor milk 
supplies all ever the country. It pr 


Dr. Neuman, a nationally known. ' 
expert on nuclear and bone chem-ithat ann bier barb 
istry, told the Labor News in its coming aut of Wiseoaaia. : 
given to removing Strontium-90 ae nd ct, — . 2] hazard to, (On Noy. 15 Merrill Eisenbud,'he responsibility, therefore, 
Po and children of Strontium- |New York Operations Office man-_| (Continued on Page 13) 


from milk. But he assured the fe-!99 ieee a Wt eke aes ee 


é¢y? : t d - 
ee th nine Br pil A mi Panty ‘such that Rochester and éther com- 
dustry was assembling all data it munities should start regular test- 
could find, that certainly 5°6 of — now. The paper's head- 
thought tests should continue. 7 Tae: ge sae ROCHESTER, N.Y.~Testing of milk for Strontium-90 meet? 
* ity . tes | with the approval of Dr. Glyndon G. Van Deusen all right, but 
he'd like to see an end to super-bomb testing by all ‘nations of 
the world. 
__ » Dr. Van Deusen, head of the History Department, University - 
of Rochester, and co-chairman of the Rochbeter Association for the 
United Nation's policy Committee, expressed his views to the 
Labor News of Rochester. ~ 
“I feel it most advisable that milk testing precautions be insti- 
tuted, as suggested here,” said the noted historian, as reported in 
the Nov. 23 Labor News, “in order to safeguard the health of 
future generations throughout the world. ea 
“However, I think careful consideration by the public and off- 
cials concerned should be given to what steps can be taken in 


real indication it might be neces- 
sary to purify it,” he said when 
asked if any thought had been 


oie “Scientist Advises 
HE KNEW ABOUT AEC-spon-/Strontium in Milk.” 
sored studies to remove Strentium- 


This week's streamer reads, 
90 from milk: It would, he said, be |“State Department of Health Con- 
“pretty drastic,” if a method had to siders Local Milk-Strontium Test| 
be used which would remove cal-|Idea,” adding: “Labor News Story 
cium along cept trans ectita Started Something!” _ 


Dr. N made his 
ASKED IF THE PROCESS of to the Labor News 


to the Labor News after the. bor 
adding- calcium would be much paper called his attention to a re- 
more elaborate than the purifying!quest by 28 women in St. Louis 
and homogenization and other'that health authorities im- 
things now done’ to a bottle of! mediate tests to discover and check 


milk unknown to consumers of/the amount of Strontium-90 in milk 
other generations, he said: there. | order to bring an enlightened public opinion to. bear on the over- 
| all hazards of nuclear explosions and the possibility of eliminating 


“Let’s put it this way. If it | * oe 
(Continued on Page 3) AFTER THE LABOR ‘NEWS! them entirely.” 
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a, Others, Open Campaign, 


WITH 30 judges to appoint come Jan. 1, we hope that Gov- 
ernor- Williams will see fit to appoint not one but several Negro 
attorneys, including a Negro woman jurist. 

* 

»-REPORT has it that the CIO people want Williams to appoint 
Councilman James Lincoln as a nll thus removing him from the 
Detroit Mayoralty race next fall and leaving the way open for’ 
“Labor's Choice”, Councilman Ed Connor. . . ; County Auditor 
Chas. Edgecombe quietly preparing with the help of backers from 
all’ camps, including the Detroit newspapers, his candidacy for 
Mayor. He should know one thing, that if he accepts the endorse- 
ment of Arizona Al Cobo, it’s the kiss of defeat. 

* 

PAT QUINN, president of Dodge Local No. 3, will run for 
eh Bd. at the UAW convention next spring at Atlantic City, 
we hear. 


* 

REP. JOHN LESINSKI, 16th district, Detroit, running scared 
for the next election. His Republican opponent, an unknown, got 
97,000 votes, biggest in GOP history in the 16th. “Jawn” rushing 
to get a postal workers raise bill into the hopper and a “Little 
Wagner Act” for postal employees. Ford Local No. 600 will sure 
have a candidate against him next time. They can’t get over letting 
“Jawn’ stumble back in. 


five other U. S. Senators, has is-| pected to begin mobilizing support|Pat McNamara, U. S. Senate Office 
end Rule 22. Rule 22 requires two- 
rights legislation to death. | 
DETROIT. — The witchhuntingwas found “guilty,” sentenced to 
tory Walter McCarran Act. 
in the coming session of Congress, 
this second subpoena: “I feel the 
joy security of persons, full right 
Members of committees to de-;Walter-McCarran Law who are 


End Rule 22, Further Civil Rights 
End Ri , Further Civil Rights 
DETROIT. — U. S. Senator Pat: ings of the congressional leaders of| Copies of the program can be 
sued a program for the opening of|for their civil rights program. Building, Washington, D. C. 
Congress, that deals with civil 
Sizirk.s:ee" SAUL GROSSMAN CALLED BY 
bate, and has been used to allow: 
The ee also calls for lib- 
eralizing 0 House UnAmerican Committee, in|one year in jail, but a higher court 
‘threw the frameup out. . 
The program demands full rights 
to vote, full rights to engage in gain-| for repeal of the Walter-McCarran' 
Law, is subpenaing opponents of new subpoena is an attempt to in- 
to education in publicly supported 
institutions for all. ‘fend foreign born in Cleveland,'!pressmg for repeal and revision of 
Youngstown, Chicago, ‘Detroit and|the act in the new Congress.” 


‘. McNamara of Michigan, along with| their part, organized labor is ex- gotten by writing to U. S. Senator 
rights and calls for a campaign to 
Setar © 22} UN-AMERICAN COMM, DEC. 3 
2 a 
the racist, discrimina- 
an effort to stop short any action, 
He said to newsmen when he got 
ful occupations, full rights to en- 
the law in the Middle West. itimidate the opponents of the| 
| 
McNamara and the other Sena- 


tors (Humphrey, Morse, Murray,/other mid-western states have been} Grossman further charged that 
Neuberger, Douglas) said that the! ordered to appear in Chicago, Dec.'the UnAmericans are subpenaeing 
people gave the Democratic Party 2-4, for grilling by the Un-Ameri-'small or left wing groups which 
a vote of confidence in the recent\cans. ‘are active in the repeal or revision 


* 
DICK GOSSER, UAW veep, who favors more than the tradi 
tional 10c an hour raise come next negotiations, will be interested to 
know that Willys Motors, a subsidiary of Kaiser, showed a profit of 


elections when they elected a 


Locally, Saul Grossman, execu- movement which encompasses sev- 


$1,268,000 for the nine months ending Sept. 30. Time to ask for 


Democratic majority. They said | tive-secretarv 


the Democratic Party is digging its 


Michigan Commit- eral hundred organizations includ- 


more there. 
<7 


political grave by failing to act on 
civil rights. ; 


CIVIL RIGHTS PARLEY 
- The Fair Practices Department 


of the UAW headed by William: ©8® 
pam 
to t 
the Smith Act or Internal Security 
Act. Minutes of meeting are also! 


demanded. 


Oliver reports that before Con- 
gress opens Jan. 3 a national gath- 
ering.ef organizations, members of 
the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights, will meet in Washington to 
seek the end of Rule 22. 

The leadership conference who, 
put up the fight to win a real civil 
rights plank in the Democratic 
Party convention platform. 

While the six U. S. Senators, 


'tee for Protection of Foreign Born, ing the 16,000,000-member labor 


has-been subpenaed to appear on'| movement. 
Dec. 3 with correspondence be-| 
tween his office and the American | used against the Committee for Pro- 
Committee for Protection of For-| tection of Eoreign Born, saying the 


He blasted out at the redbaiting 


Born. - Also all leaflets,’ committees all over the country are 

hlets pertaining to opposition fronts for no one, but try to achieve 

Walter-McCarran Law, or ‘their pen of helping the foreign 
born under attack. 

| He said the various committees 

had defended Communists “be- 


Grossman was subpenaed by the cause we believe their rights to 


same a of witchhunters back in 'their political opinion are as im- 
1952 an 


ter, chairman of the House Un- 


National Conference by all the 


it's reported, do not have the bless- 


‘Committees for Protection of. For- 
eign Born, to be held in Los An- 
geles, Dec. 3. The main issue ther 
will be joining with scores of other 
organizations to change the racist, 
discriminatory Walter - McCarran 


| Law. : 
During the recent election cam- 


i 


| 


| 


when he ai pow! poles — ‘portant to them as to anyone else.” | 
and records, names and member- | The attack by Congressman Wal- 
ship lists of the Michigan Commit- 
tee for them. A trial took place, he 


| 


Americans, comes on the eve of a! 


! 


NOV. 1 there were 276,378 unsold 1956 and 1957 cars. in 
dealers hands. Dealers not going to give 36 months to pay on the 
1957 model, many of them lost their shirts on the 56's. Dealers 
making $300 on the “low priced” models, $500 on the “slightly 
higher. 

* 

EIGHT THOUSAND radiators came back at the Rouge some 

weeks ago. Report is that the 1957 Ford radiator is a lemon. 
* 

A CHARACTER named Dvgert, former managing editor of 
the Michigan Daily, U. of M. newspaper, got himself some ink the | 
other day in the Detroit News with a tale about spying on the Labor 
Youth League. He sought the ink in order to get himself a job 
somewhere. Figures this would be credentials for him. Probably 
would like to work for the non-union editorial section of the Detroit 


News. 
* 


BURROUGHS, the anti-union outfit thgt loaned Mayor Cobo 
an airplane to travel Michigan while he was running for Governor, 
showed profits for the first nine months of 1956 of $8,956,702 as 
compared with $8,658,000 a year ago. Time for the UAW to try to — 
win NLRB election. A 

TALKING OF BURROUGHS, John S. Coleman, president of 
the company, and president of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, urges trade with the Peoples Government of China. He said 


HELP; NOT HATE 


By CARL WINTER _ 

SHOP COLLECTIONS, 
initiated by Walter Reu- 
ther last week, in the name 
of aid to the Hungarian 
workers, were regarded 
with grave doubt by many auto 
union members. Several shops in 
Detroit deliberately ignored the - 
—— and at least one local 
officially rejected it. 

This is net because the auto 
workers are unconcerned about 
the needs of other working peo- 
ple. In fact, they have an honor- 
able record of aid given -to 
farmers fighting the trusts, to 
boyeotters of jimcrow ‘in Ala- 
bama, as well as to strikers in 
many industries. Their help has 
often i‘ to many lands abroad, 
as W 

But in this imstance, sound 
working class feeling must have 


o%, « 
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Nevertheless, what came out 
of the méeting was a pair of 
resolutions designed to exploit 
sentiments of sympathy in a way 
that serves an opposite purpose. 
These two resolutions, Hoan, sce 
in UAW shops the day before 
the collections, only echoed the 
vilest abuse and _  incitements 
against the Soviet Union while 
ignoring completely the sub- 
versive role of Project X or the 
fascist terrorists in Hungary. 
Even the Israeli invasion of 
Egypt was excused by heaping 
blame upon the Soviet Union; 
and the nationalization of the 
Suez Canal was condemned in 
imperial tones! 

AS TO the use to be made of 
funds raised, nothing at all was 
said about help for Egyptian 
victims of aggression. And about 
“assistance of the Hungarian 
workers,” in whose behalf the 
drive was ostensibly launched, 
mysterious reference is made 
that “monies thus collected will 
be directed through special trade 
union channels, including spe- 
cial projects under way... . 
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Apparently, all this sounded 
to many rank and file unionists 
too much like the “brink of war” 
policies of which Foster 
Dulles boasted, the under- 

und incitement in which his 
cneiliet Allan directs the Central 
Intelligence Agency. If Walter 
Reuther can read the signs, he 
will learn that a provocative 
campaign of anti-Soviet hate 


y iri among 
the auto workers. Neither will it 
help any workers in other lands. 
: y of labor—and 


a. 
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Coy mat eee. TT 


my 


paign here over one hundred can- 


tionnaire on how they stood on re- 


'Carran Law. In the last session of 
‘Congress two Michiganders, U.S. 
Senator Pat McNamara and Con- 
igressman Charles Diggs, Jr., enter- 
‘ed repealers against the law. ? 


Muscleman for 
U.S. Marshal 


Senator Potter: 


I was shoeked and angered to 
‘read that you have recommended 


‘Clark W. Gregory for the post of; 


‘U. S. Marshal. 1 know my shock 
‘and anger to be shared by Michi- 
gan trade unionists and farmers— 
especially the smal] farmers in La- 
peer County. 


didates replied positively to a ques-| 
peal or revision of the Walter-Mc-} 


Elizabeth Stevens, and the vener- 
able brothers Chris and Paul Zieg- 
enhardt. We recall that wey 18 
got his job as Lapeer County - 
iff because his predecessor resigned 
rather than dirty his hands with 
these court-ordered evictions. 

And Gregory went about the 
dirty business with gusto. When; 
Mrs. Stevens died a few months 
after —, was evicted — dan’ 
homestead, many people : 
Gr ’s brutality. | 
worst of it was that these’ 
ae wong were thrown out fs their’ 
omes for non-payment of assess- 
ments levied against them for the 
debt of the defunct Lapeer Mu-! 
tual Fire Insurance Association. ; 


| Yet there was and is streng doubt 


that they were liable for those 
debts; moreover the books of that; 
outfit which went under in queer: 
circumstances, were never 


The saying goes: 
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Don't think that we have ‘forgot-, | 
ten Gregorys brutal role in the\of the paper and every kid got a 
eviction of an aged widow, Mrs. 


China. 
tractors 


HARVESTER UAW local in 


reps from unions, farm groups, liberal o 
party plans. Local has 2,850 members. 


: he favors trade non-strategic materials between the U. S. and Peoples 
Could mean sellmg more adding machines, automobiles, 


* 


Chicago calling for a confab of 
izations to map third 
e local said Democratic 


and Republican Parties are more alike each election. 


49@ AT BAZAAR, PAPER AIDED— 
URGE NEW YEAR AFFAIRS Now 


DETROIT. — One of the bright- 
est Annual Labor Press Bazaars 
took place Nov. 17-18. Over 400 

from Detroit and outside 
took part and helped the Michigan 
Worker to pay its debts. — 

A swell variety program Satur- 
day night, an uproarious kids Xmas 
party on Sunday and a report on in- 
ternational events by Carl Wanter 
late Sunday afternoon were among 
fhe highlights. 

Gifts for the kids’ Xmas party 
were provided by numerous readers, 


free present, candy and ice cream. 
A well known supporter of the 
paper played Santa Claus. 

A number of friends of The 
Worker gave many fine articles to 
the bazaar. Greek readers of the 


paper helped in preparing luscious 
meals. All in all it: was agreed that 
this bazaar was one of the best 
ever. The staff of the paper wishes 
te thank each and every one for 
their aid and assistance. 


To continue to help The Work- 
er we ask-that many of our readers 
try to organize New Years Eve 
parties to help the Daily and The 
Worker keép going. 


Send news, advertisements, sub- 
scriptions for the Michigan edi- 
tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 


W. Grand River. Detroit, 1. 
Phone: WO 4-9035. 


SS 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN’S | 
‘ COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
Secend Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


— 


A man is known '}- 


lby the company he keeps. If Greg- 
accredited jory is a bees. Selabec, the vot-' 


A MUST READING FOR LONG LIFE! 
Science of Health and Long Life in the USSR 
A personal report by Charlette and Dyson Carter 


Price $1 
BERENSON BOOK STORE 
| 2419 Grand River, Room 7, Detroit - 
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UAW Refugee Drive? 
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Ford Rouge plant layotts took mounting 
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Why Did Bosses Help 


An Editorial 


Why did management in the auto plants go all out to coop- 
erate with the UAW campaign for funds to aid Hungarian refugees? 
How come UAW collectors were allowed to use plant facilities— 
to gather funds in the cafeterias, to use company loudspeakers, 
éven to go up and down production lines with their cannisters? 

_ An auto worker might ask himself; Would the same coopera- 
tion have been extended for a° union campaign to assist striking 
longshoremen? Or Montgomery bus boycotters? Or residents of 


By WILLIAM ALLAN | 

DETROIT. — A twin attack is 
under way against the right of the 
|,660,000-member UAW to par- 
ticipate in politics. Early in De- 


Twin Attack on UAW © 
Political Action Right 


ity over his opponent Mayor Cobo into the political arm of the GOP: 
of Detroit. ough Ike carried|The department has failed to show 
Michigan by 300,000 votes Stev-! similar speed in cases involving 
enson carried Detroit by over 300,-| violations of the basic rights of citi- 


000 votes. Cobo got only a8 per- zens.” 
cent of the vote in the predomin-| The Supreme Court action 


Port Said driven from their homes by the Anglo-French invaders?’ 
Or supporters of Guatemala’s legally-elected government while it 
was being overthrown by a State Department-backed invasion? 

The obvious answer is No. 

Then how come management was so helpful about the Hun- 
garian refugee aid campaign? 

We think the answer does not lie in. the humanitarian objec- 
tives which caused most rank and file workers to make a contribu- 


cember the United States Supreme 


Court will hear a Justice Depart- 
ment demand to uphold the indict- 
ment of the union for allegedly 
spending money to aid the election 
campaign of U. S. Senator Pat Mc- 
Namara in 1954. : 


antly UAW town. Labor-backed| against the UAW involves the in- 
tickets won county offices injdictment which Federal Judge 
Wayne, Macomb, Genesee, Mon-!Frank Picard threw out some 
roe, Ingham and Muskegon. months ago when the Justice De- 

The move of the Justice Depart-| partment claimed the union violat- 
ment, taking its orders from the|ed the Taft-Hartley law by spon- 
Cadillac Cabinet, dominated by | soring a TV broadcast to explain 


In Bay City, Michigan, FBI 
agents brought into the Grand Jury’ 


chambers armfuls of subponaed| 
books, records, | 


tion if they could spare it. 
We think it lies in the hope that the eold war can be heated 


up by the violently anti-Soviet charges which accompanied the 
UAW’s relief campaign. 

It lies in the belief that anti-Soviet sentiment can become senti- 
ment against Socialism—and -that if American workers can be con- 
vinced to hate Socialism abroad, they are less likely to propose that 
the means of production in the USA be owned and operated for 
the common good. 

Those auto locals which refused to participate in the Hungarian 
relief drive—or simply sat it out—evidently saw how management 
would thereby exploit the workers’ humanitarian sentiments. 

Yes—relief is needed in Hungary. It is right to want ‘to help 
the hungry, war-weary people there. Such help should be channeled 
through the International Red Cross and other agencies with which- 
the United Nations and the Hungarian Government are cooperating. 

But relief must not be used to create more hatreds at a time 
when the world’s very existence depends on our ability to get along 
with other nations, and particularly with the Soviet Union. 


minutes of five’ 
UAW locals in Flint. _ 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, the: 
Justice Department claims the five| 
Flint locals spent members’ dues 
money for the 1956 elections. | | 


’ 


The raid on the five Flint UAW) 
locals by FBI agents took place 
exactly one day after the national 
elections. It came after labor in| 
Michigan, in conjunction with its| 
allies, swept Governor Welliams in- | 
to office for a fifth time along with 
his cabinet. 

Williams had a 300,000 major- 


age — 


Drop in Unemployment Is Small; 


GM figures like C. E. Wilson, Ar-| the issues in elections and to tell 
thur Summerfield was seen as an|the union's recommendations as to 
effort to silence labor's voice and/| candidates. 
smash the coalition it has with al-| Picard said that to prevent a 
lies here. union from \expressing itself on 
The Michigan CIO News, com-|these matters would amount to a 
menting on the FBi raids to get) violation of free speech guarantees. 
union records without warrants,! The Justice Department wants 
said: ‘the indictment retained and the 
“The speed with which the grand; union tried in courts. Victory for 
jury was.called lends substance to|the Justice Department would 
the UAW argument that under the' mean millions of unionists would 
Republican administration the Jus-/be denied free speech and free- 
tice Department has been turned'dom of political action. 


"pt Michigan 
‘~ edition 


Needs of Unemployed Still Great 


had little seniority, many were Ne- Reuther said was 280,000—a ten- 
hoo about the demand for 1957! groes who are last to be hired, first year for Michigan. 
cars, 140,000 Michigan unemploy-'to be fire. When the Michigan Legislature} 
ed will still be without jobs come! The labor press here predict that! convenes Jan. 5 it’s expected that 
Christmas, according to recent es-|come Jan. 15, 150,000 will still be; Governor Williams will again seek 
timates by the Michigan Employ-| jobless. Last year after the first|higher rates, longer periods for 
ment Security Commission. At of January, unemployment rose and) payments. The GOP has the maijor- 
present the unemployment figure|didn’t decline, kept rising everyity in both houses and expected to 
is slowly sinking from 170,000 to month until it reached what Walter: fight against any raise in idle rates. 
the predicted to 140,000. ee | : OC RES 

Out on the West Coast Chrysler’ 


DETROIT. — Despite the —) 


—— ee ee -_—— —_——-—- = 


SCANDAL LOOMS ON COBO'S 


‘T 


he Worker 
H-BOMB TEST BAN IS STILL AN 


URGENT ISSUE-UAW LOCAL 45 


CLEVELAND.—The Fisher Eye but the H-bomb is still with us. 


workers are expressing “fear that 
orders for a short work week would. 
be the beginning of a repetition of ' 
the ‘56 production year, or possibly 


Opener, published by Fisher Body) Serious action on banning the 
Local 45 commented in an editorial f{-omb should not be delayed, 
on Nov. 15 that the election is over Says the union paper. It calls for 

~~ tall nations to find a quick solution. 


ee 


worse. During most of 1956 out on 


the coast they averaged three and , | 


'¢ DETROIT.—Mayor Albert Cobo) of streets classed as poor by the 

a half days work ” week. |was down on his three-quarter mil- | Detroit Public Works. It will take 
Pate ee. Oye a Hagel estate holding in | $45 million to fix them.” He said 
rf ‘Tucson, Ariz., as an explosion on that the Detroit Street Railway and 


ee 
—* 


—_— ~- 


city deficits began to 
place in the Foundry and the gather. Some of the work Br the DPW have déferred maintenance 
Stamping plant, whether permanent “Great Bookkeeper” (Cobo’s nick-;0n equipment causing - financial 
or not is not known. _ _ |name) was ‘being given the once-| woes to pile up on the city. 
z gig ew mie — a over by members of the City Coun-| Two weeks ago, one of Cobo’s 
p § MAYON VODO SCEKS ‘cil as word came the city faces @/sto9ges, Leo Nowicki, DSR man- 
to hold down mounting deficits.'$3 900,000 deficit. BRIE PE NO LL ROE IF 
Statewide, A. J. Maxey, welfare di- ‘ | ager, laid O maintenance wor 
See yee S| What's been happening for years/ers. CIO Local 312 president 
rector, is asking for an extra $2,-'. | Wt 
000 000 RR Lae EE ep a the! that Cobo would brag he bal-/ James Mostyn said this will leave 
: ks ...._,ianced the budget, there: was no|jthe DSR without enough men to 
year of 1957, which is a grim tip of |‘) ¢- | S 
: > g 'P °* deficit and no “taxes were ever! properly maintain the bus fleet. He 
what may lie ahead here. It’s es- : : ied tein “¢ 
timated that of the 150.000 to 160../"i84” by him. In this way he al-/ was among the 16 laid off. 
000 still idle in Michigan, 20.000, Y*¥S sought to get reelected. Another trick of Arizona Al to 
are getting welfare aid. | Cobo jas kept on deferring keep the boast that costs to tax- 
None | the relief or unemploy- necessary work on the city for ' payers never went up under his 
ment compensation officials would Which taxpayers pay, like garbage/ administration was his scheme to 
give an estimate of how many of the | collection, street Hixig, park, rec- force every householder to buy a 
70,000 workers who exhausted their '@#tion, schools, libraries. garbage disposal unit. A front com- 
unemployment compensation, have} Said Couscilman James Lincoln: | mittee was set up, publicity willing- 
gone back to work on the recent re-| “Take the matter of street maif-|!y given by newspapers, and De- 
calls. Some speculation has it only; tenance.-The city has deferred this|ttoit householders were soon be- 
a few did, as most of the workers' work and now we have 1,021 miles |Sieged by scores of fast buck mer- 
en eee ee — — = ‘chants claiming to be “from the 
‘city” selling garbage disposal units. 
‘Only mass public indignation put 
; ‘a stop to this. | 
WHICH WAY TO PEACE? [23.2 
. was to claim that he never raised 
the tax on homes per $1,000 valua- 
Hear: CARL WINTER tion, What happened was apprais- 
ers came around to homeowners 
NORMAN THOMAS MAX SCHACHTMAN (but not to big proprety owners) 
REV. A. J. MUSTE BERT COCHRAN and increased the total valuation. 
: , In that way homeowners got clip- 
REV. HENRY HITT CRANE, Modersior ped for more taxes. Today the av- 
MONDAY, DEC. 10 — 8 P.M. 


erage homeowner pays higher taxes 
than in Chicago, Los Angeles or 
Philadelphia, around $225 a year, 
just to the.city. 

With the new Detroit city 
budget now being drafted, Cobo 


United Dairy Workers Hall 15840 2nd Blvd. 


has to raise taxes. But it will be 


taxes on the workin 
on. those with, ability to pay, as 


Admission $1: Auspices: Fellowship of Reconciliation 


| ) . ‘ -* ‘the downtown realty owners shou 


will.claim because of “needs” hej. 


people, not —, are 
Grand: River, or to Robert 
ity 3, N, 


‘The Eye Opener points out that 
i|banning the tests will not require 
‘any elaborate machinery. 

| 4 | “On its own merits this quéstion 
Organization |of banning the H-bomb tests is ab- 
| DETROIT. — The Blue Cross is 'solutely essential. But even more 
‘labor's present target in a drive than that, if it is successful'y carried 
'to find a better form of medical| out i twill establish the basis for 
care for the people. More than half further progress on the disarma-’* 
of Blue Cross business in Michigan ment question.” 
‘is with union members and their| ~~ 
families. Every effort_to get lower) ance plans deal only with a small 
rates and better service from Blue’ part of the medical care, they cover 


| 
Cross has failed. about one-third of the average fam- 


The AFL and CIO have set up a ily’s medical bill. Many of the berfe- 
‘Community Health Association|fits are hedged in by cash limits 
whose president is Walter Reuther.|that leave the patients with large 
Other officres are secretary-treas-| bills for services he thought were 
urer Joseph Verhelle, banker; vice- | covered. Gross overcharges for doc- 
president, Rabhi Morris Adler, Rey.| tors services are common and no 
LE. Usher, Jud e Wade McCree. | plans are made for preventive care 
They are ioined on the board of} of early diagnosis of illness.” 
directors by Emil Mazey, Marion! It’s also learned that in the 1958 
Macioce, Detroit Building Trades;auto contract negotiations health 
Council, and James E. Lewis. care will be one of the issues under 

Reuther said: “For many years/ discussion with management. 
UAW members have been dissatis-| On Dec. 10, the Community 
fied with the gaps in the protec-|Health Association headed by Reu- 
tion afforded by existing health|ther will meet to draft a-set of 
care plans. Prevailing health insur-' working principles. 3 


STATE C.P. BACKS FUND DRIVE 


DETROIT.—The State Committee of the-Communist Party in 
Michigan has called upon all party members to support the emer- 
gency fund drive of the Daily and Michigan Worker. 

The committee said that in these times of great wold-shakin 
events both at home and abroad, with the new attacks by the Cadil- 
lac Cabinet on labor, with labor, liberal, Negro forces mounting a 
new offensive in the coming Congress for civil rights, ihe need 
for a working class newspaper is more uryent than ever. ) 

The committee urged every member to try and fulfill the 
popes request for $10 from every reader. They also urged that 
a talked to and mpeg On same donation. 
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YOUR PA PER Is Crucial in the Fight Against Fallout 


It's invisible, you can’t see it, you can’t touch it, you can’t taste it and it's there all 


ghost story. It's as real as a cor 


there nonetheless, But unlike 
corpuscles which you need, this 
invisible, tasteless, weird proposi- 
tion is deadly. 


We are talking about Stron- 


tium-90, about which we have 
an exclusive story in this issue 
by Virginia Gardner. It is a life- 
and-death matter, and unless the 
nation wakes up to it, and does 
something, it can finish you off, 
some day, while you sleep. 

We are confident, however, 
that the people of this nation 
will do something about it for 
we do not believe mankind was 
born to commit suicide. 

As we said, this newspaper is 
the only one in the country that 


~~ ™~ 
Received last week —_ $ 2,147.00 


Total to date $21,738.85 


STILL TO GO __-_- $28,261.15 


S «* . F 


Make all checks or money or- 
ders payable to: ROBERT W. 
DUNN. Send all contributions 
to P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
New York City, 3, N. Y. 


is crusading, issue after issue, to 
rid mankind of this menace. 
But this very newspaper, 
fighting for the survival of hu- 
manity, is itself in danger of ex- 
tinction. If you believe that the 
Worker should survive, to 
crusade against horrors like 


the time. We don't want to be gruesome, we don’t want to scare anybody, but it’s no 
pusele in your bloodstream, which you can't see, but it’s 


Strontium-90 and anything else 
that menaces mankind’s well- 
being and progress, you will 
ayree, we believe to do some- 
thing. 

Right now we are engaged in 
a life-and-death fight against the 
creditors. That means, at this 
point, the prompt and successful 
conclusicn to our fund drive. 
The paper has received $21.- 
738.85. It has $28,261.15 to go 
to reach the absolute minimum 
goal. 

Last week we received only 
$2,147. That was a drop of over 
$1,000 from the previous week; 


(Continued on Page 13) 


| An Island 


Forum 


By LESTER RODNEY 
~~ “YOU’RE A VETERAN,” 


came the request from The 


- Worker office, “Why don’t you 
write 


something about Pearl 
Harbor Day, where you were 
and $0 oh...” 


It is not exactly a new idea. 
Sunday, Dec. 7, 1941 has sure- 
ly beeome ‘one of those dates 
about which millions of Ameri- 
cans have said to others “Where 
were you when .. .”, and then 
gone on to tell where THEY 
were. | 

You remember you were in 
the pressbox at the Polo Grounds 
for a professional football game 


‘ when a Western Union man at 


the Jittle- ticking “bug” said the 
Japanese had bombed Pear! Har- 
bor, and you remember that like 
most others you had no _ idea 
where Pearl Harbor was. But 
you don't really remember the 
day in sharp detail, can’t even 
remember who was playing and 
what the score was. 

Dec. 7 after Dec. 7 has come 
and gone and with a start you 
realize you can no- longer ask 
every adult American “Where 
were you when Pearl Harbor was 
bombed?” For today’s man of 
21 was a child of six when the 
fascist axis, confident that Hit- 
ler was about to finish the So- 
viet Union; struck at the United 
States in their plan to conquer 
the world. : 
se * 

YOU GO TO THE paper's li- 
brary where the files of the New 
York Times are kept. The vol- 
ume of Dec. 1 through Dec. 15, 
1941 is thick with the dust of 
years. ‘You turn with curiosity to 
the issue of Dec. 7, the Sunday 
it happened. ' 

You would never have remem- 
bered that the headline written 
the day before Pearl Harbor did 
indeed have something to do 
with the Japanese imperialists 
‘and the threat of war. But there 
it was, a big five column head- 
line “ROOSEVELT APPEALS 
TO HIROHITO AFTER NEW 
THREAT IN INDOCHINA,” 
(and under that “GERMANS 
TRAPPED AT TAGANROG’”). 
The story told of FDR’s direct 
appeal to the Japanese Emperor 
not to do anything to precipitate 
war through aggression against 
Indochina. This headline might 
make interesting reading to some 
young le who have grown 
up on the reactionary columnist 


Roosevelt was caught fast asleep 
by the Japanese. | 
It doesn’t seem like so long 
ago somehow when you browse 
through the movie ad of that 


“day and find on Broadway “How — 
_ Green Was My Valley,” “Smil- 


(Continued on page 13) 
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of history whereby | 


>» 


Liberal Demos Say | 
‘No’ to Leaders 


On Tailing lke 


Special to The Worker 


WASHINGTON. — The decision of the Democratic Party's executive committee last 
week to name a 17-man “advisory committee” is an important victory for those Demoerats who 
insist that the party must be liberal if it is to be successful. The committee’s action was a sharp 
rebuff to the congressional Democratic leadership of Sen. Lyndon Johnson, and House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn. The decision to organize the advisory committee to promote a liberal legisative 


rogram committee was a di- 
kect result of the campaign 
launched only a few days earlier 
by six Democratic Senators 
around: the “Democratic Dec- 
laration of 1957.” - 

The liberals. campaign ex- 
pressed itself also in the grow- 
ing opposition to Paul Butler 
as chairman of the national 
committee, and in the demand 
of the Western Democrats for 
a regional organization. 

* 
MOST prominent in the lib- 


eral Democratic move are the 


six Senators—Hubert Humphrey, 
Minnesota; Paul Douglas, Illi- 
nois; Wayne Morse, 
James Murray, Montana; Pat 
McNamara, Michigan, and 
Richard Neuberger, Oregon— 
James A. Finnegan, campaign 
manager for Adlai St: venson: 
Mayor David Lawrence of Pitts- 
burgh, and Calvin -Rawlins. of 
Salt Lake City, both members 
of the 1l-man Democratic na- 
tional committee; and Paul Zif- 
fren, California national com- 
mitteeman. 

In the first important action 
from the labor-movement ii the 
struggle for liberal legislation 
from the next Congress Walter 
Reuther, United Auto Workers 
eta appealed last week 
or sharply increased appropria- 
tion- for education. Reutlier 
recommended that the federal 
government appropriate 12 to 
2 percent of the gross national 
product for the next five years 
for educational purposes. 


Such an _ appropriation, 
amounting to from $6 to $8 
billion per year, would be far 
in excess of what either the Eis- 
enhower administration or. the 


Democrats have proposed. 


The immediate inspiration for 
the issuance of the Democratic 
Declaration of 1957 was Sena- 


Oregon; 


tor Johnson’s declared intention 
of stringing along as the loyal 
opposition to the Cadillac Cabi- 
net and in continued alliance 
with the most inveterate rac- 
ists. 

* 


JOHNSON has said, that the 
Democratic leadership will not 


offer their own program for 
Congress adoption, but will wait 
for the President’s recommenda- 
tions and then “evaluate them 
as reasonable men in the light 
of what is good for America.” 


In contrast to Johnson's posi- 


is 
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tion the liberals have pledged 
their “sincere and active sup- 
port” for the enactment in the 
85th Congress of a domestic 
legislative program of 16 points. 
The Democratic executive 
committee, backing up the six 
Senators, called for a congres- 
sional program: of “liberal and 
enlightened social progress.” 
The Democratic Party, they 
said, “should lose no time in 
advancing a plan of action to 
meet Americas most pressing 


needs.” 


Sen. Johnson has felt no such 


OL I OIE TLE CG A EO 


& ¥3 “<* ‘of 
| '" ; , 


ren J . ox i> &% t 5 S$. a, : a 


say? 


concern. 


densed version of the platform 
aagpted at the Democratic na- 


| 


* 
THE 16 points are a con- 


tional convention last August. 


The first and the 16th points 


deal with the crucial civil rights 


issue. 


In point No. 1 the six Sena- 


tors vow to “sponsor and pro- 
mote” legislation designed to 
achieve the party's civil rights 
pledges. 


i 
vk 


The six Senators were suffi- 
(Continued on page 5) 
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* strontium-90 * strotiam-90 * strontium-90 * strontium-9@ * strontium 90 x strontium-90 


EXCLUSIVE: We Interview Borden's. and Dairymen's Leauge 


= 


Milk Industry Says Public Deserves 


~*~ 
— 


¢ 


More Information on Strontium- 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 
SPOKESMEN FOR THE LARGEST milk 


~~ 


and milk products 


90 


distributing agencies in the New York metropolitan area 


withodt exception assured The Worker they believed the public should have more not less information on the problem of milk 
pollution by Strontium-90. In contrast the State Department of Health, the office of Health Commissioner Leona Baumgart- 
ner and the New York office of the Atomic Energy Commission remained curiously reluctant to discuss the presence of Stron- 


City 


tium-90 in the New York milk supply despite recent wide- 
spread publicity on the subject. 

Although apparently: not shared by the public agencies 
supported by our taxes, there was the recognition at least by 
spokesmen for companies dominant in the industry; that the 


people who drink the milk, and the parents of infants and 


children for whom milk is a basic food, have the right to 
know all that governmental agen-| ~ : 
cies know about it. bi milk and keep consumption 
_ high, : 
THE MILK INDUSTRY, the, While he deplored “scare head- 
it RR a _ | lines” that might “scare people,” he 
FB Was tole DAS Deen’ #5" | felt that federal and state agencies 
sured that the meaning of AEC) should make known all the facts at 
tests. of milk in the New York) their command about Strontium- 
milkshed is that Strontium-90 S| GO, and that responsible informa- 
present in amounts too small tO} tion would be “helpful to the in- 
constitute a health hazard “at! dustry.” 
present,” but because scientists do| : 
disagree on the exact safety norm| 
they want full information made 
public. It was revealed, moreover, 
that they have taken the initiative) 
in seeking conferences with state, 
and federal authorities and have 


* 

ANOTHER BIG COMPANY 
spokesman suggested that the fact 
that an AEC official (Merril Eisen- 
bud, manager of the New York 
Operations office of AEC) -had re- 

cently spoken publicly about the 
shown their concern in other Ways. | testing of milk samples from the 

“We should certainly let the| New York milkshed for Strontium- 
public in on this thing,” said a|/90—testing which has been in 
spokesman for Borden’s. He) progress since early 1954—was a 
thought any “cloud of secrecy”! hopeful indication. 
around the subject would “deprive Agreeing with other industry 
tne, public” and make consumers! spokesmen that “facts not fancies” 
more apprehensive than they) should be given the public, he said 
would be if kept fully informed. jt was up to the government, be- 
He thought the government “should cause “no one company or indus- 
Jet . know as facts were 
gathered where milk was con- | 
cerned. : | 


A Dairymen’s League Coopera-| 


Maybe, he said, the Eisenbud 
speech “means therell be a 


try is equipped to make the tests.” | 


Scientist Advises 


tive Association Inc. spokesman} Informed that 130 physicians 


Rochester AFL Presses 
For State Milk Testing 


Special te The Werker 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—A proposal that Rochester institute regular testing of milk for 


said the League's board wf direc- 
tors ‘had told -their operators they 
were concerned, that there was 


and scientists in St. Louis had | Strontium-90, made by Prof. William F. Neu man and affirmatively received by Rochester’s 
urged the Joint Congressional health officer, is being considered for possible state-wide action. Dr. Joseph P. Garen, re- | 


disagreement among scientists on 


the hazard, and that their two' recent findin 


were to keep producing; radioactive fallout and its relation 


aims 


Congressional Com- 
mittee to Review 
Findings of AEC. 


One hundred thirty Wasb- 


Committee on Atomic Energy to) sional health director, New York State Department of Health, told the weekly AFL Labor 
conduct public hearings to review | News that he had transmitted the proposal by Dr. Neuman, chief of the Bio-Chemical 


of the AEC on!**** oe At 

‘Section of the university's Atomic: , : , 

[Energy Project, and the response'broke the story of Dr. Neuman’siager for AEC, disclosed that milk 
iby Dr. Wendelf R. Ames, city | proposal that communities like | from the metropolitan New York 
‘health officer, to state agencies. Rochester begin spot testing of milkshed had been sampled reg- 

Garen now is awaiting a reply; Milk as a-precautionary measure jularly since early 1954 and shown 
from the Radiological Health and/20w, the Rochester daily newspa-|a “steep increase” in Strontium-90 
tife minds r to air their'Air Sanitation Section and the Pers quoted Dr. Ames as declaring content in early September. ) 
thinking it ought to help.” /Milk and Restaurant Sectioh of the the Rochester Health Bureau, Dr. Neuman continued, 

As he was “not the Strontium-'New York Department of Health| would be glad” to cooperate in quoted in the Labor News: 
90 specialist around here,” and the in Albany, the Labor News report- Though the levels reported are 


to public health, the Borden's 
spokesman said he would not com- 
ment on the proposal until he saw 
their letter. He added: “It ‘seems! 
to me if we-brought. the best scien- 


as 


such a milk-testing program. 


specialist was not in the office, he | 
was not familiar with the Eisen- 
bud speech. However, “most of the 
people in the milk industry have 
been reviewing findings of the 
AEC,” che said, for some time. 

“At the present time there is no 
real indication it’ might be neces- 
sary to purify it,” he said when 
asked if any thought had been 


given to removing a a 


from milk. But he assured os re- 
porter “I'm not trying to down- 
grade this thing,” and that the in- 
dustry was assembling all data it 
cou find,  -that certainly 


‘ed in its Nov. 23 issue. 
FOR THE SECOND successive 


week the Labor News, which is 
ithe organ of the AFL Central 


; 


‘Trades and Labor Council, pro-' 


posed milk-strontium tests. 

| Dr. Neuman, a nationally known 
expert on nuclear and bone chem- 
istry, told the Labor News in its 
Nov. 16 issue that the hazard to 
infants and children of Strontium- 
90 released in H-bomb tests was 


ing of milk now. The paper's head- 
line read: 


‘such that Rochester and other comet 


munities should start regular test-, 


The University ef Rochester: Mot yet alarming, the rise is a 
‘Atomic Energy Project. also was |cause' of concern to all of. us since 
reported as willing and able to sup-/milk is an important dietary’ item 
ply the testing materials needed. for infants and children—the very 
Dr. Neuman cited Atomic Ener-|Zroup most sensitive to’ radiation 
‘poisoning from radioactive stron- 
e tium.” 
| “The Atomic Energy Commis- 
‘sion cannot possibly monitor milk 
supplies all over the country. It is 
(On Nov. 15 Merrill Eisenbud, the responsibility, therefore, of 
ew York Operations Office man-| (Continued on Page 13) 


He Would Rather Ban the Bomb 


gy Commission tests in Chica 
‘showing an appreciable rise in 
Strontium isotope in the milk: of 
‘that area and in cheese products 
coming out of Wisconsin. 


} 
iN 
’ 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—Testing of milk for Strontium-90 meets 
with the approval of Dr. Glynden G. Van Deusen all right, but 
- d me to see an end to super-bomb testing by all nations of 

world. 


Dr. Yan Deusen, head of the History Department, University 
of Rochester, and co-chairman of the Rochester Association for the 
United Nation's policy Committee, expressed his views .to the 
Labor News of Rochester. 

“I feel it most advisable that milk testing precautions be insti- 
tuted, as suggested here,” said the noted historian, as reported in 
the Noy. 23 Labor News, “in order to safeguard the health of 
future generations throughout the world. 

“However, I think careful consideration by the public and offi- 
' cials concerned should be given to what steps can be taken_in 
ee inion to bear on the over- 
all hazards of nuclear explosions and possibility of eliminating 


thought tests mo continue. 


HE KNEW ABOUT AEC-spon-: 
sored studies to remove Strontium-' 
90 from milk. It would, he said, be | State Department of Health Con- 
“pretty drastic,” if a. method had to/siders Local Milk-Strontium Test 
be used which would remove cal- Idea,” adding: “Labor News Story 
cium along with Strontium-90. [Started Something!” 

* Dr. Neuman made his proposal 


ASKED IF ‘THE. PROCESS of'to the Labor News after the labor 
adding calcium would be much paper called his attention to a re-' 
more elaborate than the purifymgiquest by 28 women in St. Louis 
and homogenization and other a ‘health authorities in im- 
things: now done. to a bottle of:mediate tests to discover and check 
milk. unknown to consumers pfithe amount of Strontium-90 in milk 
other generations, he said: there. 


“Scientist Advises City. Test 
Strontium in Milk.” 


This week's streamer reads, 


' 


* 
THE LABOR 


“Let's put it this way. If it 


(Continued on Page 13) | AFTER 
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: 
ILLINOIS 


(SHOP TALK 


FOR a third time now, the government is seeking to destroy 
the Mine-Mill union, this time with a “conspiracy” indictment of the 
officers under the Taft-Hartley Act. Three Illinois union leaders are 
among those indicted. 

Frustrating to. the administration in Washington is the fact 
this union has just won chainwide contract gains, has once again 
repulsed raids and will not be deterred from getting back into the 
-. mainstream of the labor movement. 

. 


THE National Agricultural Workers Union is seeking, to affili- 
ate with the Amalgamated Meat Cutters. The AMC has pledged to 
earry on the fight to unionize the nation’s farm workers, a task 
which the NAWU has failed to achieve in 20 years. 

* 

IN many parts of the state, labor -is continuing active political 
action—after the elections. In Danville, for example, the joint COPE 
organization has analyzed the election results and is preparing a 
full program of work for the coming months. 

* 


IN the Quad- Cities, union leaders have taken a sober look at 
mistakes made in the election ‘c: ampaign. UAW leader Tom Kelly 
has expressed these views: (a) that labor should begin conducting 
a year-round community service school for active precinct workers; 
(b) that labor should prepare now for town elections; that labor must 
reexamine its relations to the Democratic Party and to the other 
groupings of the population. 

It is the opinion here that UAW leader Arvid Sheets could 
have been elected to the legislature. He missed by 246 votes. 

Kelly said that the CIO made a serious mistake in failing to 
consult with the building trades on the selection of a candidate. He 
added that the Sheets campaign was weakened by the failure of 
some unionists to take a position mdependent from the major politi- 


cal parties. 


* 


. THE government has put out a book which contains a lot of 
useful factual information. It is called “The American Workers 
Fact Book” available from the Government Printing Office for $1.50. 


* 
THE United Mine Workers has come out emphatically on the 
issue of civil rights. The latest issue of its paper calls for “constant 


vigil in the preservation of equal rights and-a fight against all forms 
of d discrimination in order that we may all benefit from it equally.” 


Foes of Walter-McCarran Act | 
To Undergo ‘Scare’ Treatment 


Press for FEPC 


In East Moline 


EAST MOLINE, Ill.—The la- 
bor movement here pressed this 
week for the adoption by the 
City Council of a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Ordinance. 

The measure has been drafted 
and presented by- the Four’ 
—— Industrial Union Coun- 
cil. 

Mayor Charles Olson called 
the ordinance “very complete.” 
The City Council ordered that 
City Attorney Roy Glockoff ex- 
amine the proposed law and 


, make a report on it in two weeks. 
He 


Union Leader to 
Democrats: 


‘Change Party’ 


(Continued from Page 16) 
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Homes for Aged 


Up to Aldermen 


CHICAGO. — The City Counciljone of the three public housing 
is now being asked to approve a projects in the city where no Negro 
new housing project where elderly|families were permitted until the 
folks, Negro and white, can live! struggle around) Trumbull Park 

out their remaining days. | Homes forced a change in policy. 

The aldermen have already been| Today, the Bridgeport Homes re- 


th d site for) mains the only one with no Negro 
page: ee megane bigs families, and there are several Ne- 


the project. The Chicago Housing ‘gro famfiinn living at Lathrop. 
|Authority is asking that the $1. 9 A survey in the Chicago area last 
million ‘project be approved for’ week dramatized the need for hous- 
‘Div ersey Parkway and Leavitt, ad-| ing for the aged. Phillip M. Haus- 


jacent to the Julia Lathrop public! *> director of the Chicago Com- 
housing project. ‘munity Inventory, revealed that 


‘half a million men and- women 65 
First of its kind, the project | year of age or over live in metro- 


would have 90 apartments, ex-! politan Chicago. 

clusively set aside for people over} With life expectancy rising, this 
65 years of age. If suecessful, CHA: | figure 1S expected to increase year- 
spokesmen said, it could open the ly. Prof. Hauser indicated however 


ing actively the program there- 
of, I feel that shame has been 
visited on all like myself. This is 
not due to lack of leadership, 
but rather to complete lack of 
effort by Democratic workers at 
precinct levels. This is especial- 
ly true within Gook~ County, 
both Metropolitan Chicago and | 
the suburbs. 
* 


“LABOR, in most instances, 
worked harder, had the best or- 
ganization, and realized that a 
Democratic victory was necessa- 
ry for all of us. We who worked 
long and hard hours at the pre- 
cinct levels found that even in 
predominantly Democratic areas, 
the organization and morale of 
the party was low, defunct er 
non-existent. 

“In addition, the bright soap 
salesmen of Madison Avenue 
have foisted two phony precepts 
upon the American Voting Pub- 
lic: 1. That ‘Ike’ is a Merlin, a 
new Messiah and completely 
omnipotent; 2. That the Demo- 
crats are the Party of War. We 
disagree with both. 

“I believe the party has New 
Ideas, New Virility (at the top 


Democratic ticket and support- 


are desperately in need of such’ 


(Continued from Page 16) 
government funds; Rep. Harold 
Velde, the IHinois congressman 
who became so diseredited that 
- he declined to run for reelection 
this year; the late Rep. nr een 
N. Vail, who was exposed as 
notorious Negro-baiter; ex- ig 
Kit Clardy of Michigan, who was 


In addition, the committee has 


had and still has among its mem- 


bers some of the most: virulent 
Dixiecrats who have repeatedly 
used the committee as a forum 
for racist propaganda. 

The current head of the com- 
mittee, Rep. Francis E. Walter, 
a Democrat, has on many occa- 
sions burst out in tirades one 


levels), but it is anchored in a | 


mire of party ‘hackism, and it 
is besmirched by the much of 
the Senator Eastlands. 

“THE voting public had a 
mean, hard choice to make and, 
in my opinion, followed the line. 
of least resistance. The results 
of the election, do show.a glim- 


Tetired by the Michigan voters. Negroes and Jews. 


ACLU ASKS END OF ‘LOYALTY’ 
QUERY ON D.C. INSURANCE 


The American Civil Liber ties| “But we suggest that to ror. 
Union called for removal of “loyal-|nate an imsurance broker as hold 
ty oath” . questions from applica- ing a sensitive position endanger- 
tion forms for ‘insurance licenses ing the national security stretc 
issued in the District of Columbia.'even the most vivid imagination. 

The organization argued that in-'A political means test, which ner 
clusion of the questions violates’ questions comprise, runs counter 


at least the spirit of “constitutional to guarantees of the Bill of — CHICAGO. — The post-election | to midnight Saturday, and 11 a.m. 
‘and can result only in stultifying' drive against the Bill of Rights. in, to 9 p.m. Sunday. Many national-| chicken, and varied pastries. 


guarantees of freedom of associa-; 
tion and due process of law.” ‘thought and discussion—the seeds 


“The concept and tradition of,in which our democracy grows. 


American freedom is that individ-|The nation is just now recovering; 


ual competency is the measure by|some of the ground lost by the ob- 
which an Seticidust: should be sessive hunt for security in recent 
judged,” Patrick Murphy Malin,' years, which was illustrated by loy- 
ACLU's executive director, declar-| alty oaths and such questions as 
ed in a letter to the members of those asked in the application.” 

the District’ s Board at Commis- 
sioners. . arture om this sop Mf 
standard can ‘justified only in a shige of Ss nagging hee 
time of national danger, when the civil liberties” but cannot. see how 
nature of his work has relévancy| the real Communist danger can 
to his political association and ac-be dealt with through the ques- 
tivity. : tions raised in the Bee 5 sew al 


Bazaar 


| 

| 

| - DECEMBER I and 2 
Saturday 12 to 12; Sunday 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
| 
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The ACLU, Malin, said, is 


Blans an o 


|| Support for 
erties, while obtaining valuable} 


mer of hope. 

“There is a farm revolt; there 
_are working people who recog- 
*nize they have been sold a bill . 
of goods over the last four 
years. 


that the older persons are faced 
a - similar moves to house | ‘with severe problems. 
't f hI 
10usands oO elderly people who! "Thess “peabdems:: teckede® iw- 
come, the need for housing, recrea- 


tion: facilities and social opportuni- 
he said, 


housing. 
* 


STANDING in the way at this ties, +: 
point, however, is the powerful 
realty bloc and its representatives HAUSER'S analysis pointed to 


‘in the City Council who have tried the fact that on the average here, | 


|to stop every type of low-cost hous-, the life expectancy of Negroes is 
‘ing development. ‘not as great as whites. The over- 


| They have carried on an effec-. 65 white population is nine per- 


tive campaign, playing on racist: °°" while the elderly Negroes 


make up only four percent of the 
prejudice, to prevent projects from, Negro population. 


‘being built in predominantly white 
. ai alee | Hauser revealed that the aged 


communities. 
A CHA spokesman told The ‘spend an above-average share of 
‘their income on housing. 


Worker this week that the plann ed 
special project for the aged would] The special new CHA project is 
definitely be interracial. “Our pol-' '‘nct only aimed at meeting a special 
‘icy now is to fill vacancies on a| need but will be designed especi- 
strictly non-discriminatory basis,” ‘ally for elderly persons. The river 


he said. * bank site is considered especially 


JULIA Lathrop Homes, near the, desirable, being close to shopping, 
site of the proposed project, was and recreational facilities. 


| ROBED KLANSMEN ON TV 
THREATEN BEATH TO NEGROES 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Nov. 26—Robed Klansmen mustered 
1,000 spectators at a televised Saturday night cross-burning where _ 
a hooded speaker said any Negro who seeks integrated schools” 


needs a funeral.” 
The speaker, illuminated by three big blazing crosses and tele- 


vision floedlights, said he planned to “camp in front of the capitol” — 
in Washington until the U. S. Supreme Court reverses its —_— 


tion decrees. 
“Any Negro that wants integration doesn’t need an edutabiin: * 


the Rev. Alvin Horn, self-proclaimed Alabama Klan Grand Dragen, 
said. “What he needs is a funeral.” 

Horn denounced the Supreme Court for its decision outlawing 
public school segregation, and announced his plans to make his pro- 
test stand in front of the Capitol. He did not say when he intends to 


| do it. 


—— 


Bazaar Highlights Need for 


Renewed Civil Rights Struggle — 


— Chicago area has served to 
dramatize the importance of the} 
Civil Liberties Bazaar on Dec. 1 
and 2. 


Already, the House Committee} 
on Un-American Activities has 


Dec. 3-4, with the objective, among 


;movement to repeal the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration law. On the 
heels of the House Committee sub- 
ipenas came indictments of two 
Chicago unionists for “conspiring” 
to violate the Taft-Hartley law. 


The Civil Liberties-Bazaar will! 


offer democracy-minded Chicago-} 
rtunity to demonstrate 
or their constitutional +lib- 


Christmas ains, and enjoying 
ie cat ounmee ot ie mae 


#'ful “Restaurant-Bar of All Nations” : 


Iiand other-entertainment features. 


The bazaar will be held at Milda 
q| Hall. $142 S. Halsted St:, it will 


‘success. The Czech, Slovak, Poles,' children, 


‘scheduled a hearing in, Chicago on}Organizing a booth of their own 
others, of choking off the growing! Pastries 


|Greek lamb ishkabob, Slovak-style 


ity and community groups are} Among the many bazaar features 
pitching in to make the bazaar a} will be a msg program for the 
hotography booth, 


and Russians are pooling their re-| | games, oe culturay entertainment. 


sources for a big merchandize)-—= 
booth, while the Lithuanians are 


6th Annual 


«| XMAS PARTY 


by Chicago Committee to Aid 
Families of Smith Act Victims 


CLAUDE. LIGHTFOOT 
Speaker 


Sunday, Dec 


featuring home made cakes and 
stries; the Greeks plan to display | 
colorful imported ceramics; and 
several neighborhood groups 
concentrating on -home iwork, 
knit goods and needlework. Works: 
of art, imported perfumes, lamps, 
. ces, wearing apparel, pot-| 

plants, children’s toys and, 
games—these and many more are 
now on hand. For a maximum’ 
ichoice, bazaar patrons are urged: 
‘to come early. 


| A. colorfully decorated cafe- 
style “Restaurant-Bar of All ms 


Dec. 16, 


: 2-6 p.m. 
Music Room, Fine Arts Building 


mie ari ‘fon: busipess” ‘froménooh ing 


citi ft et LGR A AE su-,28 
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~ Foes of Walter-McCarran Act 
To Undergo ‘Scare’ Treatment 


CHICAGO.—Because this city 


has been an important center of 


struggle for repeal of the noto- 
rious Walter-McCarran Act, it is 
now to get the full witch-hunt 
treatment by the House Un- 
American Committee. 


This was the main reason 
which observers here saw _ this 
week for the scheduled arrival 
on Dec. 4 of a traveling “Ro- 
man circus,” the kind which has 
previously invaded epee a 
many times during the hei 
of the McCarthvite hysteria. 


The Rev. William T. Baird 
told a rally at the Essex Com- 
munity Church last week that 
“Chicagoans are serving notice 
on Rep. Walter to take his entire 
troupe and get out of the city 
just as soon as they enter.” 

* 


ALREADY last - week, the 
form: of the probe here had 
taken shape after numerous sub- 
poenas were issued for people to 
appear before the committee. 

In its broadside assault on all 
organizations seeking repeal of 
the Walter-McCarran law, the 
committeé is singling out the 
Midwest Committee for the Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born as a 
special target. 

“Their hope is. to strike fear 
into the hearts of every organi- 
zation opposing this vile law,” a 
Midwest Committee spokesman 
said, “but it is very. unlikely that 
they will succeed in this period 
when the McCarthy bugaboo no 
longer holds its old. terrors for 
the people.” 


IN RECENT YEARS, numer- 
ous Chicago groups have fought 
hard’ for the repeal and revision 
of the. Walter-McCarran law. 
Speaking for the principal Jew- 
ish. organizations here, Max 
Swiren charged that the law 
“departs from the basic consti- 


tutional requirements of fair 
play,” and demanded that all 
Americans must be freed from 
the fear that “an unpopular ex- 
pression may jeopardize precious 
citizenship.” 


Charles F. Boss of Evanston, 
executive sectetary of the Board 
of World Peace, Methodist 
Church, denounced the law for 
its violation of “human dignity.” 
The Walter-McCarran Act was 
scored for its “prejudice, hostility 
and discrimination” by Palmer 
DiGiulio, a Chicago faesias of 
the Order of the Sons of Italy 
in America. 

Opposition to the Walter- 
McCarran law has crossed po- 
litical party lines here and has 
found reflection among people 
in all walks of life. An open 
letter which cited the American 
democratic tradition and charg- 
ed that this heritage “is being 
discarded by enactment of the 
Walter-McCarran Act,” was sign- 
ed in 1952 by such Chicagoans 
as: 

Prof. Robert Havighurst, the 
Rev. Bernard J. Loomer, Rev. L. 
A. Gross, Dr. Laiia Skinner, the 
late Dr. Anton J. Carlson, Prot. 
A. Eustace Hayden. 

THIS letter was initiated by 


the Committee for the Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born as were a 
number of other protests which 
reflected the widespread revul- 
sion against the immigration law. 

Following hearings in Wash- 
ington, the House Un-American 


Committee decided to come to 


Chicago to quiz leaders of the 
Committee for the Protection of 
Foreign Born from this city and 
from Detroit, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis and St. Louis. 

Over the years since it was 
first formed as the Dies Commit- 
tee, this congressional witch- 
hunt group has seldom varied in 
its function. Its usual method is 
to question witnesses concerning 
liberal groups which they have 
supported, to query them about 
their political beliefs, to call in 
professional stoolpigeons who 
are prepared to identify numer- 
ous persons as “Communists.” 


NO congressional group has 
become so discredited by its fas- 
cist-like methods and by its per- 
sonhel. Some of thé witch hunt- 
ing chairmen and members of it 
have been: 

Ex-Rep. J. Parnell Thomas, 
who went to jail for the theft of 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Claim Steel Union Dues 
Protest’ Gains Support 


SOUTH CHICAGO. — A na- 
tional protest movement organiz- 
ed to oppose a $2-a-month in- 
crease in dues in the United 
Steelworkers of America appear- 
ing to be gaining strength here 
this week. 

Its supporters claimed that 
more than 100,000 members have 
already put their names on pe- 
titions calling for a special con- 
vention of the union to recon- 


sider the dues hike. 


At the same time, it was dis- 
closed in Gary that the protest 
movement has already prepared 
a slate of candidates to oppose 
the present top officers of the 
union in the election in February. 


* 
NAMED to run against David 
J.. McDonald for president is 
Donald C. Rarick of McKeesport, 


Pa., national chairman of \the 


dues protest committee. Also 
named as candidates were Wil- 
lima A. Klug of Milwaukee for 
path ceca and Edward Riv- 
ak of Duquesne, Pa., for secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


In Gary, the protest movement 
was reportedly centered in the 
two U. S. Steel plants, the main 
plant and the tin mill. 


In other parts of this district, 
strong support was recorded by 
the dues protest group. In Wau- 
kegan, for example, 996 mem- 
bers of the American Steel and 


_. Wire Local 1115 reportedly sign- 
ed the petition, J Johr 
_Jr., announced himself as a Jead- 


n L. Balen, 
er of the os group. 


es if Dr als ogg tibet 


sue, wher@ 


Balen clashed with staff repre- 
sentative Guy Horner, Balen was 
confronted with charges of vio- 
lating the union constitution. 
The dues protest began taking 
shape at the Los Angeles conven- 
tion of the union. Several of the 
delegates from this area joined in 
voicing objections to increasing 
the dues from $3 to $5 a month. 


There has been much grumbling 
over an increase in the salaries 
paid to top union officials. 

On the other hand, district di- 
rector Joseph Germano has de- 
nied that there is any support 
here for the protest movement. 
Germano claimed that a majority 
of the locals here favored the 
dues boost. 


Broyles Still Swings Same Old 


McCarthy Club — ‘Investigate!’ 


CHICAGO-State Sen. Paul Broyles, the Illinois witch hunter, 
served notice this week that every vile McCarth yite method will be 
used now to preserve every piece of fascist-like legislation which was 
passed during the wave of McCarthy hysteria. 


He said he was prepared to fight all the way. when re 
questioned him about the effort of the American Civil Li 


rters 
rties 


Union to get the Broyles oath law thrown out by the state supreme 


court. 


Broyles’ reaction was a curious parallel to the current effort of 
the House Un-American Committee, headed PY Rep. Francis Walter, 


to block all efforts to repeal of the fascist 


me tion law. 


ike Walter McCarran 


royles told reporters that he was no longer bitter against those 
“misguided ultra-liberals” who opposed the notorious witch hunt 


measures which he sponsored. 


“But it’s different with anyone who tries for repeal,” he said, 
“Anyone who does that is doing so for obvious reasons, His back- 


ground should be investigated.” 


Sh 


Dems Told to 
‘Change Party” 


CHICAGO. — A demand that 
the Democratic Party reshape 
itself was voiced this week by 
Ray Cluts, president of the Har- 
vester Local 6 at Melrose Park. 

In a post-election letter Adlai 
E. Stevenson, the local president 
wrote: 

“It is my belief that the quick- 
er we obtain party reorganiza- 
tion and/or reafhiliation of the 
various segments who support 
the views you so ably expressed 
during the campaign, the quick- 
er we will get in the victory col- 
umn.” 

* 


CLUTS stated that the Dem- 
ocratic Party is “besmirched by 
the muck of the Senator East- 
lands.” He-added: 

“We have a very simple choice 
to make, a choice which calls for 


courage, facing more defeat, but 
with the goal being a political 
organization for which no apolo- 
gies need be made. 

“In the style of Governor 
Clements I ask: When, Oh when, 
dear Lord! are we to have a 
Farm-Labor Party, led by men 
of the caliber of an Adlai Stev- 
enson or Douglas, a Wayne 
Morse or Hubert Humphrey?” 

* 


THE Local 6 paper has also 
called on the leadership of the 
AFL-CIO to convene a confer- 
ence of all the union, farm and 
liberal organizations to evaluate 
the political situation and work 
out joint action. 

In his letter to Stevenson, 
Cluts declared: 

“After 2 years of voting the 

_ (Continued on Page 15) 


Pian UPWA Home to Serve Community 


CHICAGO. — For packing- 
house workers here, their dream 
of building a union that will be 
a center of community influence 
is taking shape in aluminum, 
glass and brick. 

The building which served as 
district headquarters at 48 and 
Wabash is coming down to make 
room for:a large modern struc- 
ture. The new Packinghouse La- 
bor and Community Center is 
designed to not only to house 
the union offices but to serve the 
union membership, their families 
and the community at large. 

“With our new facilities, we 
hope to be of real service to the 
people,” said UPWA district sec- 
retary-treasurer Jack Souther. 


ASO Ae ¢ oe AY Ss ram ‘<3 
a + ahha . 


“We want this to become a val- 
uable institution in the life of 
the contmunity.” 

* 


SOUTHER described the new 
center as a bi-level structure with 
offices for the 19 local unions of 
the UPWA in Chicago. In ad- 
dition, there will be a esas audi- 
torium to seat 5,000. This two- 
story auditorium can also be turn- 
ed into a gynasium for rcerea- 
tional purposes. 

Souther said that the building 
has been planned so that its ad- 
justable to a variety of purposes. 
The five large conference rooms, 
for example, will have moyable 
walls so as to make them suit- 
able for classes, meetings, social 


affairs. 

Eventually, the union leaders 
hope to add another building 
which will house a medical cen- 
ter and other service units. 

Charles Hayes, UPWA dis- 
trict director, and Leon Beverly, 
president of the Armour local, 

declared that the new center 
will be a “a landmark in the 
neighborhood to see and enjoy, 
as well as a symbol of the 
growth of our union.” 

* 

WITH construction beginning 
in the Spring on the $300,000 


building, the center may be com- 


pleted by the end of 1957. South- 
er said that it was not yet clear 


whether the old building will be 


ie 4 
7 
ms > 


torn down piece-meal and the 
new center erected in sections so 
as to minimize the disruption of 
union business during the con- 
structfon. | 

The union here began in 
1936 in a rented hall, later 
chasing its present building 
which was once known as Ba- 
con's Casino. 

In recent years, the locals 
here have been contributing to 
a building fund, planned to re- 
place the antiquated structure - 
with a fine new district center. 

Pointing to the architects’ 
drawing of the union building, 
Souther said, “We feel that this 
will be a fitting monument to 
20.years of building this union.” 
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It's invisible, you can't see it, you can’t touch it, you can’t taste it and it's there all 
the time. We don't want to“be gruesome, we don’t want to scare anybody, but it’s no 
ghost story. Its as real as a corpuscle in your bloodstream, which you can’t see, but it’s 


there nonetheless. But unlike 
corpuscles which you need, this 
invisible, tasteless, weird proposi- 
tion is deadly. 

We are talking about Stron- 
tium-90, about which we have 
an exclusive story in this issue 
by Virginia Gardner. It is a life- 
and-death matter, and unless the 
nation wakes up to it, and does 


something, it can finish you off, — 
some day, while you sleep. 


We are confident, however, 
that the people of this nation 
will do something about. it for 
we do not believe mankind was 
born to commit suicide. 

As we said, this newspaper is 
the only one in the country that 


= 
Received last week — $ 2,147.00 


Total to date _____ $21,738.85 


STILL TO. GO ___~ $28,261.15 
_ 4 na 


Make all checks or money or- 
ders payable to: ROBERT W. 
DUNN. Send all contributions 
to P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
New York City, 3, N. Y. 


is crusading, issue after issue, to 
rid mankind of this menace. 


But this. very newspaper, 


fighting for the survival of hu-° 


manity, is itself in danger of ex- 
tinction. If you believe that the 
Worker should — survive, to 
crusade against horrors ‘ like 


tin 


S Crucial in the Fight Against Fallout 


Strontium-90 and anything else 
that menaces mankind's well- 
being and progress, you will 
agree, we believe to do some- 
thing. . 

Right now we are engaged in 
a life-and-death fight against the 
creditors. That means, at this 


‘ point, the prompt and successful 


conclusicn to our fund drive. 
The paper has received $21.- 
738.85. It has $28,261.15 to go 
to reach the absolute minimum 
goal, 

Last week we received only 
$2,147. That was a drop of over 
$1,000 from the previous week; 


(Continued on Page 13) 


An Island | 


Forum 


By LESTER RODNEY 

“YOU'RE A VETERAN,” 
came the request from The 
Worker office, “Why dont you 
write epetting about Pear! 
Harbor Day, where you were 
and sO on... 

It is not exactly a new idea. 
Sunday, Dec. 7, 1941 has sure- 
ly become one of those dates 
about which millions of Ameri- 
cans have said to others “Where 
were you when... , and then 
gone on to tell where THEY 
were. 

You’ remember you were in 
the pressbox at the Polo Grounds 
for a professional football game 
when a Western Union man at 
the little ticking “bug” said the 
gga had bombed Pear] Har- 
or, and you remember that like 
most others you had no idea 
where Pearl Harbor was. But 
you dont really remember the 


day in sharp detail, can't even, 


remember who was playing and 
what the score was. 
Dec. 7 after Dec. 7 has came 


and gone and with a start you. 
realize, you.can no longer ask - 


every adult American “Where 


were you when Pearl Harbor was 


bombed?” For today’s. man of 
21 was a child of six when the 
fascist axis, confident that Hit- 
ler was about to finish the So- 
viet Union, struck at the United 
States in their plan to conquer 
the world. 
* 


YOU GO TO THE paper's li- 
brary where the files of the New 
York Times are kept. The vol- 
ume of Dec. 1 -through Dec. 15, 
1941 is thick with the dust of 
years. You turn with curiosity to 
the issue of Dec. 7, the Sunday 
it happened. 

You would never have remem- 
bered that the headline written 
the day before Pearl Harbor did 
indeed have something to do 
with the Japanese imperialists 
and the threat of war. But there 
it was, a big five column head- 
line “ROOSEVELT APPEALS 
TO HIROHITO AFTER NEW 
THREAT IN INDOCHINA,” 
and under that “GERMANS 
- TRAPPED AT TAGANROG’). 
The story told of FDR’s direct 
appeal to the Japanese Emperor 


> 


not to do anything to precipitate 
war through aggression against 
Indochina. This headline might, 
make interesting reading to some 
young people who have grown 
up on the reactionary columnist 
version of history © whereby 
Roosevelt was caught fast asleep 
by the Japanese. 

It doesn’t seem like so long 
ago somehow when you browse 
through~the movie ad of that 
day and find on Broadway “How 
Green Was My Valley,” “Smil- 


: (Continued on page 13) 
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Liberal Demos Say 
‘No’ to Leaders 


On Tailing lke 


Special to The Worker 


WASHINGTON. — The decision of the Democratic Party's executive committee last 
week to name a 17-man “advisory committee” is an important victory for those Democrats who 
‘insist that the party must be liberal if it is to be successful. The committee’s action was a sharp 
rebuff to the congressional Democratic leadership of Sen. Lyndon Johnson, and House Speaker ‘| 
to promote a liberal legisative 


Sam Rayburn. The decision to organize the advisory committee 


rogram committee was a di- 

Lect result of the campaign 
launched only a few days earlier 
by six Democratic Senators 
around the “Democratic Dec- 
laration of 1957.” 


The liberals’ campaign ex- 
pressed itself also in the grow- 
ing opposition to Paul Butler 
as chairman of the national 
committee, and in the demand 
of the Western Democrats for 
a regional organization. 

* 

MOST. prominent in the lib- 
eral Democratic move are the 
six Senators~Hubert Humphrey, 
Minnesota; Paul Douglas, Ili- 
nois; Wayne Morse, Oregon; 
James Murray, ‘Montana; Pat 
McNamara, Michigardi, and 
Richard Neuberger; gon— 
James A. Finnegan, campaign 
manager for Adlai St -venson; 
Mayor David Lawrence of\Pitts- 
burgh, and Calvin Rawlins. of 
Salt Lake City, both members 
of the 1l-man Democratic na- 
tional committees and Paul Z.if- 
fren, California national com- 
mitteeman. 

In the first important action 
from the labor movement in the 
struggle for liberal legislation 
from the next Congress Walter 
Reuther, United Auto Workers 
president, appealed last week 
for sharply increased appropria- 
tion for education. Reuther 
recommended that the federal 
government appropriate 1/4 to 
2 percent of the gross national 
‘segs for the next five years 
or educational purposes. 

Such an _ appropriation, 
amounting to from $6 to $8 
billion per year, would be far 
in excess of what either the Eis- 
enhower administration or the 
Democrats have proposed. 

The immediate inspiration for 
the issuance of the Demoeratic 
Declaration of 1957 was Sena- 


tor Johnson’s declared intention 
of stringing along as the loyal 
opposition to the\Cadillac Cabi- 
net and in continued alliance 
with the most inveterate rac- 
ists.. 

* 


JOHNSON has said, that the 
Democratic leadership will not 


offer their own program for 
Congress adoption, but will wait 
for the President’s reeommenda- 
tions and then “evaluate them 
as reasonable men in the light 
of what is good for America.” 


In contrast to Johnson's posi- 
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tion the liberals have pledged 
their “sincere and active sup- 
port” for the enactment in the 
85th Congress of-a domestic 
legislative program of 16 points. 

The Democratic executive 


committee, backing up the six 
Senators, called for a congres- 
sional program of “liberal and 
enlightened social progress.” 
_ The Democratic Party, they 
said, “should lose no time in 
advancing a plan of action to 
meet America’s most pressing 
needs,” 

Sen. Johnson has felt no such 


concern, 


* 
THE 16 points are a con- 


densed_version of the platform 
aaopted at the Democratic na- 
tional convention last August. 


The first and the 16th points 
deal with the crucial civil rights 
issue. 

In point No. 1 the six Sena- 
tors vow to “sponsor and pro- 
mote” legislation designed to 
achieve the party’s civil rights 
pledges. 

The six Senators were suffi- 


(Continued on page 5) 
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EXCLUSIVE: We Interview Borden's and Dairymen’s Leauge 
_ Milk industry Says Public Deserves 
— More Information on Strontium-90 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER. 
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\ . 
SPOKESMEN FOR THE LARGEST milk and milk products distributing agencies in the New York metropolitan area 
without exception assured The Worker they believed the public should have more not less information on the problem of milk 
tium-90 in the New York milk supply despite recent wide- 
spread publicity on the subject. ! 
Although apparently not shared by the public agencies. Sci Bre . pe 
people who drink the milk, and the parents of infants and , ‘ | 4 ses Cit | 
children for whom milk is a basic food, have the right to 
know all that governmental agen-| % es 
cies know about it. _ | healthy milk and keep consumption 
a ak! | lines” that might “seare people,” he 
Worker was _ told, has been “S-| felt that federal and staté ‘agencies 
sured that the meaning of AEC should make.known all the facts at 
tests of milk in the New York 
tion would be “helpful to the in- 
constitute a health hazard “at! dustry.” 
present, but. because. scientists do 
disagree on the exact safety norm) 


pollution by Strontium-90. In contrast the State Department of Health, the office of Health Commissioner Leona Baumgart- 
‘supported by our taxes, there was the recognition at least by 
* ugh, 
‘their command about Strontium- 
milkshed is that Strontium-90 is 
they want full information made 


* 
ANOTHER BIG , COMPANY 


spokesman suggested that the fact 


¥ 
em mediate hee 
ager strontium: 90 
in the milk _ 
jes are 


ner and the New York office of the Atomic Energy Commission remained curiously reluctant to discuss the presence of Stron- 
spokesmen for companies dcminant in the industry, that the 
THE MILK INDUSTRY the| While he deplored “scare head- 
' Gu, and that responsible informa- 
present in amounts too sma! to 
public. It was revealed, moreover, 


that they have taken the initiative 


in seeking conferences with state 
and federal authorities and have 


that an AEC official (Merril Eisen- 
bud, manager of the New York 
Operations office of AEC) had re- 


‘cently spoken publicly about the 


shown their concern in other Ways./testing of milk samples from the 

“We should certainly let the New York milkshed for Strontium-, 
public in on this thing,” said a 9° -testing which has been in| 
He} progress since early 1954—was a’ 


Rochester AFL Presses 


spokesman for Borden's. He 
thought any “cloud of secrecy’ 
around the subject would “deprive 
the public” and make consumers 


‘hopeful indication. 


Agreeing with other 


industry | 
spokesmen that “facts not fancies | 


Rochester N- ¥., Fridoy 


volume " 


| Franciseo — 
San head broken 


con. | LPwiS ie gy commission. 
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more apprehensive — than they} should be given the public, he said 
would be if kept fully informed. | jt was up to the government, be- 
He thought the government “show! cause “no one company or indus- 
let people know” as facts Were try is equipped to make the tests.” 


gathered where milk was con-| Maybe, he said, the Eisenbud | r : : : S 5 G3 


cerned. I speec “mei here | a. 

A Dairymen’s League EERE » compa galeries, en scope ns 
tive Association Inc. spokesman} Jnformed that 130 physicians ROCHESTER, N. Y.—A proposal that Rochester institute regular testing of milk for 
said the League’s board of direc-|and scientists in St. Louis had Strontium-90, made by Prof. William F. Neuman and affirmatively received by Rochester's 


on had told ae i gra they urged the Joint Congressional health officer, is being considered for possible state-wide action. Dr. Joseph P. Garen, re- 
Mccrre enh ne enienticte a | committee on Atomic Energy to gional health director, New York State Department of Health, told the weekly AFL Labor 


disagreement among scientists on| conduct public hearings to review. : 
the hazard. -and_ that their two! recent Pt me ns a AED on News that he had transmitted the proposal by Dr. Neuman, chief of the Bio-Chemical 


aims were to keep. producing) radigactive fallout and its relation'Section of the university's Atomic. 
; : to public health, the Borden’s Energy Project, and the response broke the story of Dr. Neuman’s ager for AEC, disclosed that milk 


spokesman said he would not com- by Dr. Wendell R. Ames, city|proposal that communities like from the metropolitan New York 
ment on the proposal until he saw, Dealth officer, to state agencies. Rochester begin spot testing of milkshed had been sampled reg- 
their letter. He added: “It seems| Garen now is awaiting a reply;Milk as a_precautionary measure ularly since early 1954 and shown 
to me if we brought the best scien- from the Radiological Health and '2°w, the Rochester daily newspa- a “steep increase in’ Strontium-90 
tific minds together~to. air their'Air Sanitation Section and the Pers quoted Dr. Ames as declaring content in early September.) 
thinking it ought to help.” |Milk and Restaurant Section of the the Rochester _ Health Bureau’ Dr. Neuman continued, 
As he was “not the Strontium-|New York Department of Health| would be glad” to cooperate in quoted in the Labor News: 
90 specialist around here,” and the in Albany, the Labor News report- Such a milk-testing program. | “Though the levels reported are 
specialist was not in the office, heed in its Nov. 23 issue. | The. University of Rochester'm0t yet alarming, the rise is a 
ws not familiar with the Eisen-| FOR THE SECOND successive Atomic Ener oy Project also was Cause of concern to all of us since 


bud speech. However, “most of the! week the Labor News, which is reported as willing and able to sup- “wg f - — child nae we 
people in the milk industry have yp, organ of the AFL Panton’ ply the testing materials needed. '0r fants and children—the very 


been reviewing findings of the)7,,G¢ Dr. Neuman cited Atomic Ener-|group most sensitive to radiation 
radés and Labor Council, pro-' ge , "ee? 
ago ; | , oisoning from radioactive stron- 
AEC,” he said, for some time. posed milk-strontium tests. gy Commission ‘tests in Chicago Posoping 


“At the present time there is no, D | showing an appreciable rise in tie o ; 
YT Sere , expert on nuclear and bone chem- that d in ch roducts Sion cannot possibly monitor m 
¢ pape | ui that area and in cheese products. 
sary to purify it,” he said when’ hey. tah the Daher News .in ite Pp : 


as 


OPEN HEARINGS | 
ON DANGERS OFF 
Y ATOMIC FALLOUT} 


Washington U. Faculty# 


oe. : | f Wi me ‘supplies all over the country. It is 
_oem vd lr ap B20 Bs" w. I6 issue that the hazard to oe Nov. "15 Merrill Eisenbud ‘the responsibility, therefore, of 
Members Call for ee saitt ut he Rare the ve. Uifants and children of Strontium-| New York Operations Office main (Continued on Page 13) 
Congressional Cons, porter “Pa aut éryin g to down-|e0 released in H-bomb tests was | 
: : grade this thing,” and that the .in-/S000 tat a ree ok | | } 
mittee to Review dustry was et all data it se of dailk pt The hae he i: & : 
Findings of AEC could find,’ that he certainly 157% sia aye aig | , 
ng : thought tests should continue. Parapyys ad ROCHESTER, N.Y.—Testing of milk for Strontium-90 meets 
et eae * | Scientist Advises City Test) with the approval of Dr. Glyndon G. Van Deusen all right, but 
Sie Seniesa dhicty.. Wok: on wa ABOUT ned. yor aie 4 he'd aor ag see an end to super-bomb testing by all nations of 
ington Un : : cored shidiies to remove Strontium-; S$ weeks streamer reads,’ the worl Fees 
arte. al af seas 90 from milk. It would, he said, be| "State Department of Health Con- Dr. Van Deusen, head of the History Department, University 
ce eet ae if es had a —— on yf pe ea og Bs: of Rochester, and co-chairman of the*Rochester Association for the 
easy dined pir Py vecliebsaenst-tek cal- Sia sak @ omtehin gi” OF News SrOFY| United Nation’s policy Committee, expressed his views to the 
es | of Rochester. 
: * Dr. Newman made his proposal mas pag gto nie’ h Tk : be Bea a 
ASKED IF THE PROCESS of to the Labor News after the ee I feel it most a visabie t at m testing precautions insti- 
adding calcium would be much | paper called his attention to a te-' tuted, as. suggested here, said the noted sar Pat mi — . 
more ‘elaborate than the purifying!quest by 28 women_in St. Louis the Nev. 23 Labor News, “in order to~ safeguard the health o 
and homogenization — and other't at health authorities begin im- future generations throughout the world. . 
things now done to a bottle of: mediate tests to discover and check However, I think careful consideration by the public and offi- 
milk unknown to. consumers of|the amount of Strontium-90 in milk! cials concerned should be given to what steps can be taken in 
_ other generations, he said; — there, order to bring an enlightened public — to bear on the over- 
‘Let’s put it this way. If it all hazards of nuclear explosions and the possibility of eliminating 
(Continued on Page 13) - _ them entirely,” : | 
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FOR a third time now, the government is. seeking to destroy 
the Mine-Mill union, this time with a “conspiracy” indictment of the 
officers under the Taft-Hartley Act. Three Illinois union leaders are 
among those indicted. . : 

Frustrating to the administration in’ Washington is the fact 


=— 


this union has just won chainwide contract gains, has once again | 
repulsed raids and. will not be deterred from getting back into the 
mainstream of the labor movement. ) 


, 
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Press for FEPC 


In East Moline 


EAST MOLINE, Ill.—The la- 
bor movement here pressed this 
week for the adoption by the 
City Council of a Fair Employ- 
ment. Practices Ordinance. 

The measure has been drafted 
and presented by the Four 
County Industrial Union Coun- 
cil. 

Mayor Charles Olson called 
the ordinance “very complete.” 
The City Council ordered that 
City Attorney~Roy Glockoff ex- 


-amine the proposed law and 


make a report on it in two weeks. 
“a } , 


Homes for Aged 
Up to Aldermen 


CHICAGO, — The City Council|one of the three public housing 
is now being asked to approve a projects in the city where no Negro 
new housing project where elderly;families were permitted until the 
folks, Negro and white, can live struggle around Trumbull Park 
out their remaining days. ‘Homes forced a change in policy. 

The aldermen have already been| Today, the Bridgeport Homes re- 
presented with a proposed site trae the only one with no Negro | 
the pédianl Thi Cites Yhoudies amilies, and there are several Ne- 


Foes of Walter-MecCarran Act : 


_ standard can be justified only inai.... .. » 
d _ omy 4 civil liberties” but cannot see how | der that law of Steve Nelson the: 


nature of his work has relevancy| the real Communist danger can'U.S. Supreme Court merely denied 


at its year-end session ati 
" Doleen, together wi “Ady 


: " * 
_ THE National Agricultural Workers Union is seeking to affili- 
ate with the Amalgamated Meat Cutters. The AMC has pledged to 
carry on the fight to unionize the nation’s farm workers, a task 
which the NAWU has failed to achieve in 20 years. | 
* 
IN many parts of the state, labor is continuing active political 
~ action—after the elections. In Danville, for example, the joint COPE 
organization has analyzed the election results and is preparing a 
full program of work for the coming months. 
; * 
IN the Quad-Cities, union leaders have taken a sober look at 
mistakes made in the election campaign. UAW leader Tom. Kelly 


has expressed these views: (a) that labor should begin conducting | 


a year-round community service'schoo] for active precinct workers; 
(b) that labor should prepare now for town elections; that labor must 


reexamine its relations to the Democratic Party and to the other 
groupings of the population. 

It is the opinion here that UAW leader Arvid Sheets could. 
have been elected to the legislature. He missed by 246 votes. 

Kelly said that the CIO made a serious. mistake in failing to 
consult with the building trades on the selection of a candidate. He 
added that the Sheets campaign was weakened by the failure, of 
some unionists to take a position independent fram the major politi- 
cal parties. 


os 


* 


; book which contains a lot of | *“ 
THE government has put out a book whic ' cinct levels found that even in 


useful factual information. It is called “The American Workers 
Fact Book” available from the Government Printing Office for $1.50. 


* 


issue of civil rights. The latest issue of its paper calls for “constant 
vigil in the preservation of equal rights anda fight against all forms 
of discrimination in order that we may all benefit from it equally.” 
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To Undergo ‘Scare’ Treatment 


(Continued from Page 16) 


government funds; Rep: Harold 
Velde, the Illinois congressman 


who became so discredited that 
he declined to run for reelection 
this year; the late Rep. Richard 
N. Vail, who was, exposed as a 
notorious Negro-baiter; ex-Rep. 
Kit Clardy of Michigan, who was 
fetired by the Michigan voters. 


had and still has among its mem- 
bers some of the most virulent 


used the committee as a forum 
fer racist propaganda. 

The current head of the com- 
mittee, Rep. Francis E. Walter, 
a Democrat, has on many occa- 
sions burst out in tirades against 
Negroes and Jews. 


ACLU ASKS END OF ‘LOYALTY’ 


QUERY ON D.C. INSURANCE 


The American Civil Liberties! “But we suggest that to desig- 
Union called for removal of “loval-jnate an insurance broker as hold- 
ty oath” questions from applica-| 
tion forms for insurance licenses ing the national security stretches 
issued in the District of Columbia.'even the most vivid imagination. 

The organization argued that in-|A political means test, which these 
clusion of the questions violates questions comprise, runs counter 
at least the spirit ot “constitutional to guarantees of the Bill of Rights 
guarantees of freedom of associa-| 
tion and due process of law.” | 


American freedom is that individ-;The nation is just now recovering! ay 
ual competency is the measure. by some of the ground lost by the ob- 


which an individual should be sessive hunt for security in recent 


In addition, the committee has | 


Dixiecrats who have repeatedly | 


ing a sensitive position endanger-: 


| 


} 
‘ 


' 


| precinct. levels. This is especial- 
| ly true within Cook County, 
both Metropolitan Chicago and 


| worked harder, had the best or- | 
| ganization, and realized that a 


| have foisted two phony precepts | . 
site of the proposed project, was and recreational facilities. 


THE United Mine Workers has come out emphatically on the | non-existent. 


Union Leader to 
Democrats; 


‘Change Party’ 


(Continued from Page 16) | 


Democratic ticket. and support- | 
ing actively the program there- 
of, I feel that shame has been 
visited on all like myself. This is 
not due to lack of leadership, 


| 


' 
’ 
{ 


+ but rather to complete lack of : 


effort by Democratic workers at 


the suburbs. 
, n | 
“LABOR, in most. instances, | 


Democratie victory was necessa- 
ry for all of us. We who worked 
long and hard hours at therpre- | 


predominantly Democratic areas, 
the organization and morale of 
the party was low, defunct or 


“In addition, the bright soap | 


salesmen of Madison Avenue | 


upon the American Voting Pub- 


| lic: 1. That ‘Ike’ is a Merlin, a 


} 


, 


and can result only in stultifying! yy, 
thought and discussion—the seeds} 4 
“The concept and tradition of in which our democracy grows.' Givi} [; 


: 


new Messiah and completely | 
omnipotent; 2. That the Demo- | 
crats are the Party of War. We | 
disagree with both, | 

“I believe the party has New | 
Ideas, New Virility (at the top | 
levels), but it is anchored in a | 
mire of party ‘hackism, and it 
is besmirched by the much of 
the Senator Eastlands. 

“THE voting public had a 
mean, hard: choice to make and, 
in my opinion, followed the line 
of least resistance. The results | 
of the election, do show a glim- 
mer of hope. 

“There is a farm revolt; there _| 
are working people who recog- : 
nize they have been sold a bill | 

| 


of goods over the last four 
years.” 


kes . |gro families living at Lathrop. 
Authority is asking that the $1.9) 4 survey in the Chicago area last 


housing project. 
First of its kind, the project 


iwould have 90 apartments, ex- 


clusively set aside for people over 
65 years of age. If successful, CHA 
spokesmen said, it could open the 


way for similar moves to house! 


thousands of elderly people who 


‘are desperately in need of such’ 


housing. 
* 


STANDING in the way at this 


\point, however, is the powerful 
realty bloc and its representatives' 
in the City Council who ‘have tried 
to stop every type of low-cost hous- 


ing development. 


They. have carried on an effec- 
tive campaign, playing on racist 


prejudice, to prevent projects from’ <* 


being built in predominantly white 
communities. 


A CHA spokesman told The 


Worker this week that the planned 


special project for the aged would 


definitely be interracial. “Our pol- 


icy now is to fill vacancies on a 


‘strictly non-discriminatory basis,” 


he said. 
* 


JULIA Lathrop Homes, near the 


eee 


ROBED KLANSMEN ON TV 


million project be approved for’ week dramatized the need for hous- 
Diversey Parkway and Leavitt, ad-| ing for the aged. Phillip M. Haus- 
'jacent to the Julia Lathrop public’ &: director of the Chicago Com- 


.nunity Inventory; revealed that 
‘half a million men and women 65 
year of age or over live in metro- 
politan Chicago. 
__ With life expectancy rising, this 
figure is expected to increase year- 
; . . 
ly. Prof. Hauser indicated however 
that the older persons are faced 
| with severe problems. 
| “These problems “include  in- 
,come, the need for housing, recrea- 
tien facilities and social opportuni- 
‘ties, he said. 

* 

HAUSER’S analysis pointed to 
the fact that on the average here, 
the life expectancy of Negroes is 
‘not as great as whites. The over- 
'65 white population is nine per- 
‘cent, while the elderly Negroes 
make up only four percent of the 
Negro population. 
| Hauser revealed that the aged 
spend an ‘above-average share: of 
their income on housing. 

The special new CHA project is 
not only aimed at meeting a special 
need but will be designed especi- 
ally for elderly persons. The river 
ibank site is considered especially 
. , : 
desirable, being close to shopping, 
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FHEEATEN BEATH TO NEGROES 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Nov. 26—Robed Klansmen mustered . 
1,000 spectators at a televised Saturday night cross-burning where 
a hooded speaker said any Negro who seeks integrated schoo!s 


| needs a funeral.” 


The speaker, illuminated by three big blazing crosses and te!e- 


vision floodlights, said he planned 


to “camp in front of the capitol” 


in Washington until the U. S. Suprema, Court reverses its integra- 


tion decrees. 


“Any Negro that wants integration doesn’t need an edueatien,” 
the Rev. Alvin Horn, self-proclaimed Alabama Klan Grand Dragon, 


said. “What he needs is a funeral. 


”? 


Horn denounced the Supreme Court for its decision outlawing 
publie school segregation, and announced his plans to make his pro- 
test stand in front of the Capitol. He did not say when he intends to 


do it. 


— 


Bazaar Highlights Need for - 


Renewed Civil Rights Struggle 


| CHICAGO. — The post-election|}on Un-American Activities has/sources for a big mercuandize 
drive against the Bill of Rights in: scheduled a hearing in Chicago on booth, while the Lithuanians are 


d 2. 
' Already, the House Committee; 


judged,” Patrick Murphy Malin,| years, which was illustrated by loy-'tion, which exceeded $60,000 in 


ACLU’s executive director, declar-| alty oaths and such questions as 
cd in a letter to the members of,those asked in the application.” 
the District's Board of Commis-| The. ACLU, Malin, said, - is 


. “e > 
sioners. ~ Departure from this aware of Communist “assaults on 


time of national danger, when the 


to his -political assdciation and ac-be dealt with through the ques- 
tivity. tions raised in the application.” 


Doisen ‘Sedition’ Case Goes 
To State Superior Court 


PHILADELPHIA. — The State:Onda, who has never been sen- 
Superior Court will hear the ap-'tenced because of his grave heart 
peal of James Dolsen, Daily Work-|condition,—was convicted in Pitts- 


‘ 


er Pennsylvania correspondent and'burgh five years ago under the 
staff member of. the Pennsylvania; : , 


: state sedition law. He was given a 
edition of The Worker, Dec. 


hus .3. 


‘County Workhouse ph 
fine ol. his. prosecu- 


and the. costs 


‘ = | 


. “ 
: > : 
= > @ 


20-year sentence to the Allegheny 
$10,000. 


' 


' 
| 
| 


the record-breaking nine months’ 
trial. 

Allegheny County District Attor-| 
ney Edward Boyle contends that 
in throwing out the conviction un- 


to the states the power of prose- 
cuting for sedition against the fed- 
eral government. ) 

Boyle claims that proof was sub- 
mitted by the prosecution that 
Dolsen and Onda had. committed 
seditious acts against the Com- 
monwealth of P lvania. Jus- 
tice Alvin Jones of the state Su- 
preme Court declared in-his opin- 
ion affirming the throwing out of 
the Nelson conviction that there 


'penas came indictments of « two! concentrating on home 


Chicago unionists tor “conspiring” 
to violate the Taft-Hartley law. 


The Civil Liberties Bazaar will 
offer democracy-minded Chicago- 


‘ans an opportunity to demonstrate 
support for their constitutional lib- 


erties, while obtaining valuable 
Christmas bargains, and enjoying 
the social amenities of the color- 
ful “Restaurant-Bar of All Nations” 
and other entertainment features. 
|__ The bazaar will be held at Milda 
“one 3142 S. Halsted St., it will 

0 


to 9 p.m. Sunday. Many national- 


ay ae 


the bazaar 


as not a “trace” of such proof in 
at ‘dsd,' . ne eI i wey 


; . 
. ° ia : ‘ ° #7 
: wi ..g 4 yi ra . 


success. The Czech, Slovak, Poles, 


‘ 


and community groups are| 
a 


até podling their ’re- 


e Chicago area has served to, Dec. 3-4, with the objective, among organizing a booth of .their own 
ramatize the importance: of the| others, of choking off the growing|featuring home made cakes and 
berties Bazaar on Dec. 1; movement to repeal the McCarran-; pastries; the Greeks plan to display 

| Walter Immigration law. On the colorful’ imported ceramics; and 
heels of the House Committee sub-! several .neighborhood 


groups are 
andiwork, 
knit goods and needlework. Works 
of art, imported perfumes, lamps, 
‘appliances, wearing apparel, pot- 
ted plants, children’s toys and 
games—these and mary more are 
now on hand. For a maximum 
choice, bazaar patrons are urged 
to come early. | 

A colorfully decorated cafe- 
‘style “Restaurant-Bar of All Na- 
tions” will feature a variety of ex- 
eet prepared dishes and liquid 
‘refreshment. Th2 menu will cover 
‘everything from snacks to steam- 


for business” from noon. ing plates of Italian style spaghetti, 
to midnight Saturday, and 11 a.m.'Greek lamb ishkabob, Slovak-style 


| chicken, and varied pastries. 
Among the many bazaar features 
will be a special program for the 
children, a. photography booth, 
‘garhes,’and’eun ray entterta é‘ ite 9 


, 
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CHICAGO.—’* ‘cause this city 
has been an important center of 
struggle for repeal of the noto- 
rious Walter-McCarran Act, it.is 
now to get the full witch-hunt 
treatment by .the House Un- 
American Committee. 


This was the main reason 
which observers here saw _ this 
week for the scheduled arrival 
on Dec. 4 of a traveling “Ro- 
man circus,” the kind which has 
previously inva-led ee 
many times during the height 
of the McCarthvite hysteria. 

The Rev. William T. Baird 
told a rally at the Essex Com- 
munity Church last week that 
“Chicagoans are serving notice 
on Rep. Walter to take his entire 
troupe and get out of the city 
just as soon as they enter.” 

* 

ALREADY last week, the 
form of the probe here’ had 
taken shape after numerous sub- 
poenas were issued for people to 
appear before the committee. 

‘In its broadside assault on all 
organizations séeking repeal of 
the Walter-McCarran law, the 
committee is singling out the 
Midwest Committee for the Pro- 
tection of Foreign Bor as a 
special target. 

“Their hope is to strike fear 
into the hearts of every organi- 
zation opposing this vile law,” a 
Midwest Committee spokesman 
said, “but it is very unlikely that 
they will succeed in this period 
when the McCarthy bugaboo no 
longer holds its old terrors for 


— a oe ee ee 


tutional requirements of -fair 
play,” and demanded that all 
Americans must be freed from 
the fear that “an unpopular ex- 
pression, may jeopardize precious 
citizenship.” 

Charles F. Boss of Evanston, 
executive secretary of the Board 
of World Peace, Methodist 
Church, denounced the law for 
its violation of “human dignity.” 
The Walter-McCarran Act was 
scored for its “prejudice, hostility 
and discrimination” by Palmer 
DiGiulio, a Chicago fie mis of 
the Order of the Sons of Italy 
in America, 

Opposition to the Walter- 
McCarran’ law has crossed po- 
litical party lines: here and has 
found reflection among people 
in all walks of life. An open 
letter which cited the American 
democratic tradition and charg- 
ed that this heritage “is being 
discarded by enactment of the 
Walter-McCarran Act,” was sign- 
ed in 1952 by such Chicagoans 
as: 

Prof. Robert Havighurst, the 
Rev. Bernard J. Loomer, Rev. L. 
A. Gross, Dr. Laila Skinner, the 
late Dr. Anton J. Carlson, Prof. 
A. Eustace Hayden. 

THIS letter was initiated by 


ee eee 


Foes of Walter-McCarran Act 
To Undergo Scare Treatment 


the Committee for the Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born as were a 
number of other protests which 
reflected the widespread revul- 
sion against the immigration law, 

Following hearings in Wash- 
ington, the House Un-American 
Committee decided to come to 
Chicago to quiz leaders of the 
Committee for the Protection of 
Foreign Born from this city and 
from Detroit, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis and St. Louis. 

Over the years since it was 
first formed as the Dies Commit- 
tee, this congressional witch- 
hunt group has seldom varied in 
its function. Its usual method is 
to quéstion witnesses concerning 
liberal groups which they have 
supported, to query them about 
their political beliefs, to call in 
professional stoolpigeons who 
are prepared to identify numer- 
ous persons as “Communists.” 

* 

NO congressional group has 
become so discredited by its fas- 
cist-like methods and by its per- 
sonnel. Some of the witch hunt- 
ing chairmen and members of it 
have been: 

Ex-Rep. J. Parnell Thomas, 
who went to jail for the theft of 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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2G AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
s§ THE OLD-TIMER 
WITH 30 judges to- appoint come Jan. 1, we hope that Gov- 


ernor Williams will see fit to appoint not one but several Negro 
attorneys, including a Negro woman jurist. 


Broyles Still Swings Same Old 
McCarthy Club — ‘Investigate!’ 


CHICAGO-State Sen. Paul Broyles, the Illinois witch hunter, 
served notice this week that every vile McCarthyite method will be 
used now to preserve every piece of fascist-like legislation wuich was 
passed during the wave of McCarthy hysteria, 

He said he was prepared to fight all the way when reporters 
questioned him about the effort of the American Civil Liberties 
Union to get the Broyles oath law thrown out by/the state supreme 
court. 

Broyles’ reaction was a curious parallel to the current effort of 
the House Un-American Committee, headed by Rep. Francis Walter, 
to block all efforts to repeal of the fascist-like Walter _McCarran 
immigration law. 

Broyles told reporters that he was no longer bitter against those 
“misguided ultra-liberals” who opposed the notorious witch hunt 
measures which he sponsored. 

“But it’s different with anyone who tries for repeal,” he said, 
“Anyone who does that is doing so for obvious reasons, His back- 


ground should be investigated. i 


Dems Told to . 


the people.” 
* 


REPORT has it that the CIO gee want Williams to appoint 
Councilman. James Lincoln as a judge, thus removing him from the 
Detroit Mayoralty race next fall and leaving the way open for 
“Labor's Choice’, Councilman Ed Connor, . . . County Auditor 
Chas. Edgecombe quietly preparing with the help of backers from 
all camps, including the Detroit newspapers, bis candidacy for 


IN RECENT YEARS, numer- 
ous Chicago groups have fought 
hard for. the repeal and. revision 
of the Walter-McCarran law. 
Speaking for the principal Jew- 
ish organizations here, Max 


‘Change Party’ 


‘Swiren charged that the law 


“departs from the basic consti- 


Mayor. He should know one thing, that if he accepts the endorse-. 
ment of Arizona Al Cobo, it’s the kiss of defeat. 


Claim Steel Union Dues 
Gains Support 


Protest 


SOUTH CHICAGO. — A na- 
tional protest movement organiz- 
ed to oppose a $2-a-month in- 
crease in dues in the United 
Steelworkers of America appear- 
ing to be gaining strength here 
this week. 

Its supporters claimed that 
more than 100,000 members have 


already put their names on pe- 


titions calling for a special con- 
vention of the union to recon- 
sider the dues hike. 

At the same time, it was dis- 
closed in Gary that the protest 
movement has already prepared 
a slate of eandidates to oppose 
the present top officers of the 


union in the election in February. 


| * 

NAMED to run against David 
J. McDonald for president is 
Donald C. Rarick of McKeesport, 
Pa., national chairman of the 
dues protest committee. Also 
named as candidates were Wil- 
lima A. Klug of Milwaukee for 
vice-president, and Edward Riv- 
ak of Duquesne, Pa., for secre- 
tary-treasurer, 


In Gary, the protest movement 
was reportedly centered in the 
two U. S. Steel plants, the main 
plant and the tin mill. 


In other parts of this district, 
strong support was recorded by 
the dues protest group. In Wau- 
kegan, for example, 996 mem- 
bers of the American Steel ‘and 
Wire Local 1115 reportedly sign- 
ed the petition. John L. Balen, 
Jr., announced himself as a lead- 
er of the dissentifig group.’ 

* 


AFTER a special local meet- | 
ues issue, where © 


ing on the 


Balen clashed with staff repre- 
sentative Guy. Horner, Balen was 
confronted with charges of vio- 
lating the union constitution. 
The dues protest began taking 
shape at the Los Angeles conven- 
tion of the union. Several of the 
delegates from this area joined in 
voicing objections to. increasing 
the dues from $3 to $5 a month. 


There has been much grumbling 
over an increase in the salaries 
paid to top union officials. 

On the other hand, district di- 
rector Joseph Germano has de- 
nied. that there is any support 
here for the protest movement, 
Germano claimed that a majority 
of the locals here favored the 
dues boost. 


CHICAGO. — A demand that 
the Democratic Party reshape 
itself was voiced this week by 
Ray Cluts, president of the Har- 
vester Local 6 at Melrose Park. 

In a post-election letter Adlai 
E. Stevenson, the local president 
wrote: 

“It is my belief that the quick- 
er we obtain party reorganiza- 
tion and/or reaffiliation of the 
various segments who support 
the views you so ably expressed 
during the campaign, the quick- 
er we will get in the victory col- 
umn.” 

* 


CLUTS stated that the Dem- 
ocratic Party is “besmirched by 
the muck of the Senator East- 
lands.” He added: 

“We have a very simple choice 
to make, a choice which calls for 


courage, facing more defeat, but 
with the goal being a political 
organization for which no apolo- 
gies need be made. 

“In the style of - Governor 
Clements I ask: When, Oh when, 
dear Lord! are we to have a 
Farm-Labor Party, led by men 
of the caliber of an Adlai Stev- 
enson or Douglas, a Wayne 
Morse or Hubert Humphrey?” 

* 

THE Local. 6 paper has also 
called on the leadership of the 
AFL-CIO to convene a eonfer- 
ence of all the union, farm and 
liberal organizations to evaluate 
the political situation and work 
Out joint action. 

In his letter to Stevenson, 
Cluts declared: 

“After 2 years of voting the 

(Continued on Page 14) 


Plan UPWA Home to Serve Community 


CHICAGO. — For packing- 
house workers here, their dream 
of building a union that will be 
a center of community influence 
is taking shape in aluminum, 
glass and brick. 

The building which. served as 
district headquarters at 48 and 
Wabash is coming down to make 
room for a large modern struc- 
ture. The new Packinghouse La- 
bor and Community Center is 
designed ‘o not only to house 
the union offices but to serve the 
union membership, their families 
and the community at-large. 

“With our new facilities, we 
hope to be of real service to the 
people,” said UPWA district sec- 
retary-treasurer Jack Souther. 
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“We want this to become a val- 
uable institution in the life of 
the community.’ 


SOUTHER described the new 
center as a bi-level structure with 
offices for the 19 local unions of 
the UPWA in Chicago. In ad- 
dition, there will be a large audi- 
torium to seat 5,000. This two- 
story auditorium can also be turn- 
ed into a gynasium for rcerea- 
tional purposes. 

Souther said that the building 
has been planned so that its ad- 
justable to a variety of purposes. 
The five large conference rooms, 
for example, will have movable. 
walls so as to make them suit- 
able for classes, meetings, social 
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affairs, 

Eventually, the union leaders 
hope to add another building 
which will house a medical cen- 
ter and other service .units. 

Charles Hayes, UPWA dis- 
trict director, and Leon Beverly, 
president of the Armour local, 

declared that the neW center 
will be a “a landmark in the 
neighborhood to see and enjoy, 
as well as a symbol of the 
growth of our union.” 

. * 

WITH construction beginning 
in the Spring on the $300,000 
building, the center may be com- 
pleted by the end of 1957. South- 
er said that it was not yet clear 


whether the old building will be 
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torn down piece-meal and the 
new center erected in sections so 
as to minimize the disruption of 
union business during the con- 
struction. 

The union here began in 
1936*%in a rented hall, later pur- 
chasing its present building 
which was once known as Ba- 
con's Casino. 

In recent years, the locals 
here have been contributing to 
a building fund, planned to re- 
place the antiquated structure 
with a fine new district center. 

Pointing. to the’ architects’ 
drawing of the union building, 
Souther said, “We feel that this 
will be a. fitting monument to 
20 years of building this union.” 
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-ghost story. It's as real as a 


there nonetheless. But unlike 
corpuscles which you need, this 
invisible; tasteless, weird proposi- 
tion is deadly. 

We are talking about Stron- 
tium-90, about which we have 
an exclusive story in this issue 
by Virginia Gardner. It is a life- 
and-death matter, and unless the 
nation wakes up to it, and does 
something, it can finish you off, 
some day, while you sleep. 

We are confident, however, 
that the people of this nation 
will do something about it for 
we do not believe mankind was 
born to commit suicide. 

As we said, this newspaper is 
the only one in the country that 


fv , ey 
Received last week _ $ 2,147.00 

$21,738.85 
STILL TO GO ___~ $28,261.15 

, ee oe 


Total te date 


Make all checks or money or- 
ders payable to: ROBERT W. 
DUNN. Send all contributions 
to P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
New York City, 3, N. Y; 


is crusading, issue after issue, to 
rid mankind of this menace. 
But this very newspaper, 
fighting for the survival of hu- 
manity, is itself in danger of ex- 
tinction. If you believe that. the 


» It's invisible, you can’t see it, you can’t touch it, you can’t taste it and it’s there all 
time. We dont want to be gruesome, we don’t want to scare anybody, but it’s no 
corpuscle in your bloodstream, which you can’t see, but it’s 
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Strontium-90 and anything else 
that menaces mankind's well- 
being and progress, will 
agree, 
thing. 

Right now we are engaged in 


a life-and-death fight against the 


creditors. That means, at this 
point, the prompt and successful 
conclusien te our fund drive. 
The paper has received $21.- 
738.85. It has $28,261.15 to go 
to reach the absolute minimum 
goal, 

Last week we received only 
$2,147. That was a drop of over 


Worker ‘should 


crusade against horrors 


survive, to 


like 


$1,000 from the previous week; 
(Continued on Page 13) 


“YOURE A VETERAN,” 
came the request from The 
Worker office, “Why don't you 
write something about Pear! 
Harbor Day, where you’ were 
and so on...” 

It is not exactly a new idea. 


Sunday, Dec. 7, 1941 has sure-. 


ly become one of those dates 
about which millions of Ameri- 
eans have said to others “Where 
were you when ...”, and then 
gone on to tell where THEY 
were. 

You remember you were in 
the pressbéx at the Polo Grounds 
for a professional football game 
when a Western Union man at 
the little ticking “bug” said the 
ferenese had bombed Pearl Har- 

or, and you remember that like 

most others you had no idea 

where Pearl Harbor- was. But 

you dont really remember the 

day in sharp detail, can’t even 
. remember who was playing and 
what the score was. 

Dec. 7 after Dec. 7 has come 
and gone and with a start you 
realize you can no longer ask 
every adult American “Where 
were you when Pearl Harbor was 
bombed?” For today’s man of 
21 was a child of six when the 
fascist axis, confident that Hit- 
ler was about to finish the So- 
viet Union, struck at the United 
States in their plan to conquer 


the world. 
* 


YOU GO TO THE paper's li- 
brary where the files of the New 
York Times are kept. The vol- 
ume of Dec. 1 through Dec. 15, 
1941 is thick with the dust of 
years. You turn with curiosity to 
the issue of Dec. 7, the Sunday 
it happened. 

You would never have remem- 
bered that the headline written 
the day before Pearl Harbor did 
indeed have something to do 
with the Japanese imperialists 
and the threat of war. But there 
it was, a big five column head- 

line “ROOSEVELT APPEALS 
TO HIROHITO AFTER NEW 
“THREAT IN INDOCHINA,” 


(and under that “GERMANS | 


TRAPPED AT TAGANROG’”). 
The story told of FDR’s direct 
“appeal to the Japanese Emperor 
phen a ing to precipitate 

ar through aggression against 
Indochina. This headline might 
make interesting reading to some 
young people who have grown 
up on the reactionary columnist 
version of history whereby 
Roosevelt was caught fast asleep 


by the Ja 


It doesn't seem like so long § 


9 somehow when you browse 
‘through the movie ad of that 
~ day and find on Broadway “How 

_ (Continued on page 13) 


Gi" Price 10 Cents 


‘No’ to Leaders 


On Tailing lke 


Special to The Worker 


WASHINGTON. — The decision of the Democratic Party’s executive committee last 
week to name a 17-man “advisory committee” is an important victory for those Democrats who 
insist that the party must be liberal if it is to be successful. The committee’s action was a sharp 
rebuff to the congressional Democratic leadership of Sen. Lyndon Johnson, and House Speaker 


Sam Rayburn. The decision to or 


rogram committee was a di- 
bect result of the campaign 
launched only a few days earlier 
by six Democratic Senators 
around the “Democratic Dec- 
laration of 1957.” ' | 

The. liberals’ campaign ex- 
pressed itself also in the grow- 
ing opposition to’ Paul Butler 
as chairman of the national 
committee, and in the demand 
of the Western Democrats for 
a regional organization. 

* 

MOST prominent in the Jib- 
eral Democratic move are the 
six Senators—Hubert Humphrey, 
Minnesota; Paul Douglas, Illi- 
nois; Wayne Morse, Oregon; 
James Murray, Montana; Pat 
McNamara, Michigan, and 
Richard Neuberger, Oregon— 
James A. Finnegan, campaign 
manager for Adlai St‘ venson; 
Mayor David Lawrence of Pitts- 
burgh, and Calvin Rawlins of 
Salt Lake City, both members 
of the 11-man Democratic na- 
tional committee; and Paul Zif- 
fren, California national com- 
mitteeman. 

In the first important action 
from the labor movement in the 
struggle for liberal legislation 
from the next Congress Walter 
Reuther, United Auto Workers 
president, appealed last week 


‘for sharply increased appropria- 


tion for education. Reuther 
recommended that the federal 
government appropriate 1% to 
2 percent of the gross national 
product for the next five years 
for educational purposes. 


Such an _ appropriation, 
amounting to from $6 to $8 


- billion per year, would be -far 


in-excess of what either the Eis- 
enhower administration or the 
Democrats have proposed. 


The immediate inspiration for 


-» the issuance of the Democratic 
Declaration of 1957 was Sena- 
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tor Johnson’s declared intention 
of stringing along as the loyal 
opposition to the Cadillac Cabi- 
net and in continued alliance 
with the most inveterate rac- 
ists. 

* 


JOHNSON has said, that the 
Democratic leadership will not 


offer their own program for 
Congress sry ns but will wait 
for the President’s recommenda- 
tions and then “evaluate them 
as- reasonable men in the light 
of what is good for America.” 

In contrast to Johnson's posi- 
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tion the liberals have pledged 
their “sincere and active sup- 


port” for the enactment in the 


85th Congress of a domestic 
legislative program of 16 points. 
The Democratic executive 


committee, backing up the six 
Senators, called for a congres- 
sional program of “liberal and 
enlightened social. progress.” 
‘The Democratic Party, they 
said, “should Jose no time in 
advancing a plan of action to 


meet America's most pressing 
needs,” 


Sen. Johnson has felt no such 
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ganize the advisory committee to promote a liberal legisative 


we believe’ to dé some- 


gee 
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concern. 

* 

THE 16 points are a con- 
densed version of the platform 
aaopted at the Democratic na- 
tional convention last August. | 

The first and the ,16th points 
deal with the crucial civil rights 
issue. 

In point No. 1 the six Sena- 
tors vow to “sponsor and. pro- 
mote” legislation designed to 
achieve the party’s civil rights 
pledges. , | 

The six Senators were suffi-.. 

(Continued on page 5) 
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ilk Industry Says Public Deserves 
More Information on Strontium-90 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 
SPOKESMEN FOR THE LARGEST milk and milk products distributing agencies in the New York metropolitan area 


without exception assured The Worker they believed the public should have more not less information on the problem of milk 
pollution by Strontium-90. In contrast the State Department of Health, the office of Health Commissioner Leona Baumgart- 


ner and the New York office of the Atomic Energy Commission remained curiously reluctant to discuss the presence of Stron- 
tium-90 in the New York milk supply despite recent wide- | : 


spread publicity on the subject. } , ms 
: ° 
Scientist Ad 


Although apparently not shared by the public agencies 
* 
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supported by our taxes, there was the recognition at least by 
spokesmen for companies dominant in the industry, that the 
people who drink the milk, and the parents of infants and 
children for whom milk is a basic food, have the right to 


know all that governmental agen-| 


cies know about it. beoreny milk and keep consumption 
+ high. | 
THE MILK INDUSTRY. ee While he deplored “scare head- 


vises City| 


: lines’ that might “scare peaple,” he 
Worker was told, has been as- ¢): that federal and state iniaied 
should make known all the facts at 
their command about Strontium- 
90, and that responsible informa- 
tion would be “helpful to the in- 


dustry.” 


sured that the meaning of AEC 


tests of milk in the New York, 
milkshed is that Strontium-90 is 
present in amounts too small to 
constitute a health hazard “at! 
present,” but because scientists do/ 


* 


disagree on the exact safety norm| ANOTHER BIG COMPANY 
they want full information made) spokesman sug ested that the fact 
public. It was revealed, moreover.) that an AEC official (Merril Eisen- 
that they have taken the initiative| hud, manager of the New York 


in seeking conferences with state; Operations office of AEC) had re- 


and federal authorities and have! cently spoken publicly about the 
shown their concern in other ways.) testing of milk samples from the 

“We should certainly let the| New York milkshed for Strontium- 
public in on this thing,” said a/90—testing which has been in 
spokesman for Borden’s.. He} progress since early 1954—was a 


- D 


thought any “cloud of secrecy’ 
around the subject would “deprive 
the public” and make consumers 
more apprehensive than they 
would be if kept fully informed.| 
He thought the government “should 


hopeful indication. 
Agreeing with’ other indus 
spokesmen that “facts not fancies” 
should be given the public, he said 
it was up to the government, be- 


cause “no one company or indus-' 


Rochester AFL Presses 


For State 


Jet people know” as facts were) try-is equipped to make the tests.” | 
gathered where milk was con-/Maybe, he «said, the Eisenbud 
- cerned,  speoeh “means therell be a 


A Dairymen’s League Coopera-| change.” “Special te The Worker 
tive Association Inc. spokesman} Informed that 130 pleysiciana ROCHESTER, N. Y.—A proposal that Rochester institute regular testing of milk for 


said the League's board of direc-/and scientists in ‘St. Louis had| Strontium-90, made by Prof. William F. Neuman and affirmatively received by Rochester’s 
tors had a they | urged _the Joint Congressional health officer, is being considered for possible state-wide action. Dr. Joseph P. Garen, re- 
were concerned, tat there was/Committee on Atomic Energy to) gional health director, New York State Department of Health, told the weekly AFL Labor 


disagreement among scientists on ic heari t : ; 
thd hazard, amd-thet. theis ee merce so ‘f the AE on|News that he had transmitted the proposal by Dr. Neuman, chief of the Bio-Chemical 


a-s were to keep producing | radioactive fallout and its relation Section of the university's Atomic: 


_ | to public health, the Borden’s =mergy Project, and the response broke the story of Dr. Neuman’s|ager for AEC, disclosed that milk 


: Iby Dr. Wendell R. A ity | that ities like'f h litan. New York 
snok id Id not _' DY 4 ende > mes, city ,proposa _ communities e'trom the metropolitan New toi 
= pg spend ey penal SO Officer, to state agencies. Rochester begin spot testing of milkshed had been sampled reg- 

their letter. He added: “It seems| Garen now is awaiting a reply,™ilk as a_pregautionary measure jularly since early 1954 and shown 


to me if we brought the best scien-|from the Radiological Health and (now, the Rochester daily newspa- a “steep increase” in Strontium-90 
tiGe minds ¢ r to air their'Air Sanitation Section and the Pers quoted Dr, Ames as declaring content in early September.) 
thinking it re help.” | Milk and Restaurant Section of the the Rochester bs Health Bureau’ ~ Dr. Neuman continued, 
As he was “not the Strontium-'New York Department of Health would be glad” to cooperate in quoted in the Labor News: 
90 specialist around here,” and the,in Albany, the Labor News report- Such a milk-testing program. | “Though the levels reported are 

Washington U. Facu 

Members Call for 

Congressional Com- 

mittee to Review 

Findings of AEC. 


Milk Testing 


C¢ 
| 


as 


specialist was not in the office, he;¢d in its Nov. 23 issue. The University of Rochester Dot yet alarming, the rise is a 


was not familiar with the Eisen- FOR THE SECOND successive Atomic cerry Rete also was Cause of concern to all ot us since 
bud speech. However, “most of the’ week the Labor News, which is reported as willing and ablé to sup- mK is an important dietary item 


- | : for infants and children—the ver 
people in the milk industry have, | 1, Central Ply. the_ testing materials needed. 1 _ very 
been reviewing findings of thet ni i aE serate ul Dr. Neuman cited Atomic Ener-/StOup most sensitive to radiation 


| O-| ae : i ly ere 
AEC,” he said, for some time. posed milk-strontium tests. . gy Commission tests in Chicago PoOsonmg from radioactive stron- 


“ ‘showing an appreciable rise in the Um. , 
= Oh age gr oa grag seas posses a res wi — cacao: hs re ~Aeegyalr of | “The Atemic Energy ene 
, “, 99 . : expert On nuclear an one c em-' that 4 ; +e Sion cannot $1 monitor mi 
sary to purify it,” he said when};., ah the Taher “News: in its| area and in cheese products Benge 


asked if any. thought had been ay. 16 i coming out of Wisconsin. | Supplies all over the country. It is 
2, 4 : issue that the hazard to: By ‘the , theref of 
given to removing “Strontium-90); +: and childtdn of. Stcontium- (On Noy. 15. Merrill Eisenbud responsibility ore, 


ren tal _ {in New Y i : 
cor milk. But he Crsccgee the te Of teleeced ix Hisauh teats teen ork Operations Office man-| (Continued on Page 13) 


seer eg M-| such that Rochester and other com-| ge ks 
grade this thing,” and that the 1)" | munities should start regular test-. 
dustry was assembling all data it ing of milk now. The aie ie qj ni 
could find, that Miya 
- thought tests should continue. HG ; Advie ROCHESTER, N.Y.—Testing of milk for Strontium-90 meets 
~Oe S CrenUst Milk” City fost with the approval of Dr. Glyndon G. Van Deusen all right, but 
HE KNEW ABOUT AEC-spon- CeOMTssEn sea Peep | he’d like to see an end to super-bomb testing by all nations of 
This week's streamer reads,’ the world. 


“ys studies to oe aac ag "Chen De of Health Con.’ 

90 from milk, It wou e said, : e Vepartment of fea | Dr. Van Deusen, head of the History Department, Universit 
: , : ; ent, y 

siders Local Milk-Strontium Test) 4¢ Rochester, and co-chairman of the R ter Association for the 


pees wore Y if ot yasens mgt sg Se 9 age 2" sec aa | 
used which would remove cal-' » aGcdaing: F NCWS SUOFY 77: or . . 
ASKED “IF "THE PROCESS of'to the Labor News after the fabor| “I feel it most advisable that milk testing precautions be insti 
adding calcium would be~much|paper called his attention to a. re-' sage ci opine — said the Pry nistorian, nt “i a —_ af 
more elaborate than the purifying quest by 28 women in St. Louis! : whe gg! nti ‘* he pas re safeguard the health o 
and homogenization and other’ that health authorities begin im-| future generations throughout the wor oe 
: things now done to .a_bottle of:médiate tests to discover check “However, I think careful consideration by the public and offi- 
® milk unknown to consumers of!the amount of Strontium-90 in milk! cials concerned should be given to what steps can be taken in 
| memageete Tete, oo. -, there, ines order to bring an enlightened public opinion to bear on the over- 
6 ae ae all hazards of nuclear explosions and the possibility of eliminating 
AFTER THE LABOR NEWS: them entirely.” + Eps ‘ 
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Their Voice Is Radio Froe Europe 
Big Business ‘Crusades’ for Hungary Freedom 


By ART SHIELDS | : 
3 THE UNITED NATIONS should investigate the role of U.S. oil men in the Hungarian revolt. For the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey had an eight million acre concession from the fascist Horthy government of Hungary that it wants to 


get back. And Standard’s chairman—Eugene Holman—has been flooding Hungary with revolt propaganda. .. Holman is chair- 


man of the board of the so-called “Crusade for Freedom,” which finances this revolt ——~— ~~ | 
propaganda. His company also puts up a quarter of a million dollars of the needed money es i janother “Freedom” director, who 
r 


, ce : LHS p>. ee Pe ae <r pits e, e | : ‘ , 
every year. And millions more come from other Wall Street outfits. ... Holman’s “Cru- $e 9mm same 7 «| Squeezes the workers as much as 
a a he can. He is a hireling of the bil- 


sade” finances the gigantic propa- Ce eee ee 
anda machine of “Radio Free Eu-| Fl AT ionaire duPonts who have given 
ee ne OF NaGiO Free Lue , Bee Se 4 | hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
rope. This is the propaganda arm Me eae eo SS ll anti, cine gee 
of the cold war in Eastern Euro Pe eee fe es eee; =fascist movements and other reac- 
The military arm is the U. § Cen , Po : ge Pae |tionary outfits. The duPonts*were 
Sak dabilliaenee Agency, heeded! a sis ee |e ee =| 2lso collaborators with Nazi indus- 
b : Na ee SO Boe a RT ae oe «294% |trialists in Germany. And Curtice’s 
yy Allan Dulles. And the two arms we ' te eee me eee fl talk of “freeing” Hungary is an ob 
make up “Project X” together © Bos. Gee. | pcan es 5: 7 eee? = [talk Of freeing Hungary 1s an ob- 
S ’ i RS Sate ae: OSE cs: ms fa. 4 ~=6|} vious mockery. 
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THESE two Project X groups ARTHUR W. PAGE, another 
are linked together by Allan Dulles} . “Freedom” director, is a Rocketfel- 
himself. For Allan Dulles was the ler banker. Page is a top figure on 
first chairman of the executive the Rockefeller’s Chase-Manhattan 
committee of the National Com- National Bank advisory board. He 
mittee for a Free Europe, which represents the oil family on Amer- 


organized the “Crusade” several ican’ Telephone and Telegraph, 
Westinghouse Electric, Continen- 


years ago. | se | ; fee Be | 

Only time will tell how much eS | | Ks # tal Oil and other Wall Street firms. 
blood was shed in Hungary by CIA 4a $e t # s His appeal for “freeing” Hungary 
arms and military leaders... . We Bd ie: : a, ie from the Communist system should 
know the CIA’s role in the Guate- : | Pia f — * 


malan and ‘Iranian: revolts. ,Its ac- | . : . 
tivities in Hungary are still obscure, BENJAMIN FAIRLESS HARVEY FIRESTONE ALLEN DULLES « BENJAMIN FAIRLESS, U. S. 
Steel spokesman, is still another di- 


- however. . . . But there is evidence 9 Oe ; ; “a 
that the Hungarian uprising was self saw Baker presiding at a Me-| And turning to the list of directors | ica. His record of violence against vectoe of tie mttuabtiies dele 
prolonged by Holman’s propa- Carthyite meeting in Houston three | again we see names like Price and|labor in the post-war period is e8-| .o,nter-revolutionarv organization. 
ganda. For three Hungarian rebels| Y's 980. He was surrounded by | Curtice. pecially bad. And the corpse of that Fairless is flanked in the outfit by 
told the Associated Press in Bonn.|™embers of the pro-fascist Minute * murdered pigket in Columbus, O.,![, §. Steel chairman. Roger M. 
Germany, that they had been mis.| Women at the time. And it is easy) GWILYM PRICE, the Crusade|¢arly this year, and the jailing of Blough, a corporate member. And 
led by flee hopes of outside “vol- to see the kind of “Freedom” he for Freedom director, is the strike- the 26 leaders of the Westinghouse my mind goes back to the brutal 
unteers.. The .false hopes were wants mm Hungary, and in Amer- breaking president of the billion af “f at a a show the kind! ste] company towns of 20 years 
ica too. dollar Westinghouse Electric Com-|9! ‘reecom Ne likes, Ago as'‘I hear their “Freedom for 


, broadcast by Radio Free Europe. 
+ Baker is only a leader of the sec-| pany. * Hungary cry. 
ond rank in the “Crusade,” how-| And this “Crusade” leader is one} HARLOW M. CURTICE, the; fhe other directors are Wall 
I FOUND no blood at the Cru-| ever. He is a “corporate member.”' of the most hated men in Amer-' president of General Motors, is Street men too. with. similar. “free. 
sade for Freedom’s headquarters in aememearts —y 7 aaron - Oia: . emma pace, eee Hungary ae Be a 


New York City, however. The Cru-) JY W VIEWS workers at home. The corporate 


sade occupies many floors in the) members are of the.same kidney 


shining skyscraper on 46 St. and) | 

_ the East River Drive. And the sec- bs smu . : reais 

EOraT POS and publicity men were é iT | r 0 O CO0n man Chandler as my eye runs 
gracious indeed. | | Bounin. Gin: ek fei 

fee tye iS Or ‘_~ — By BEN LEVINE — and guts; The proceedings startjthe opera stage when all goes * 

jo , Vit Fa mms We’ argc’! “ED SULLIVAN has called up|with a third degree, continue|smoothly, with Tosca placing) FIRESTONE of Firestone Rub- 

is Satelite Kurope. ere giving h through an arch-fiend’s attempt at/candles at Scarpias head and foot,) ber, is one of the worst sweaters 


nC ON, new reserves in his battle wi | 
hope to 70,000,000 captives be- séduction, and end in an assassina-|and a crucifix on his chest, and/of colonial labor. He sweats his 


« . Steve Allen. His latest ally i 

- od oa epee why, (Rudolf Bing ail the Metropolitan tion. Yet the package is wrappedithen going off to rescue her lover. — ein ps" workers so 
§ a big job, they told me. y; ; in such musical glamor as to warm! The melodrama, however, is|terribly that the London Ecano- 

weve dropped 250. million pieces Opera, and this, as far as I am}! ” 8 | : 


q ec concerned, should turn the tide|the heart and enlighten the mind./strained to dangerous’ limits, andj mist, was moved to protest several 
eceteieis bellies ta 84 as effectively as 3 Scarpia, the police \chief in, 4"Y hitch is fatal to the solemn) years ago. Eighteen cents per work- 


Kellerman’s cav- | ; mood, er per day just wasn’t for men to 
ote Rome of the year 1900, i the There Was one time long ago,| live on, the British financial journal 


ern Europe already. And our radio} ) +i ed th | . aut 
stations are the biggest in Europe. Ned ‘a Napo- arch-fiend, and his blood-curdling| 4¢ which I once read, when t e declared. 


One Radio Free Europe station|},, at Ma-me cool cynicism was expressed in the/crucifix slipped off Scarpia’s gently) But sweating isn’t all. There is 
in West Germany has 14 times the! pongo. os arias sung by George London. {heaving chest, bringing irreverent) flogging as well. For there are 
signal power of the RCA’s big i in- e e | Maria Callas, this season’s bright|titters. | petted eye witness accounts of the 
WRCA station in New York City.| utes of the sec- Bee ae star at the Metropolitan, shone as} And in the final act, when Tosca flogging of Firestone workers, who 
And there are 29 “freedom” sta-| ond act of Puc-MMe Floria Tosca, who sings her sor-jleaps off the roof to her death, I;are charged with petty misdeeds. 
tions altogether. _|cinis opera, row while her lover faces death.;was present on one occasion (this| And one asks: what kind of free- 

It's a big job, with big men be-| “Tosca,” ¢om- ti. | The second act curtain goes;was not at the Metropolitan) when dom was Firestone seeking for the 
hind it. And they gave me a list} prised Mr.' fa down on the dead body of Scarpia,|the head and shoulders of the tall; people of Hungary in those Free 
of their directors and a Bing’s first Sun- and the delight of the audience in|soprano who sang the part were|Europe Radio broadcasts. 
members, with chairman Holman’s|day night offering, and the choice /Tosca’s execution of the scoundrel'seen to rise above the battlements,| One might ask the same ques- 
name at the top. should have satisfied the most|is expressed in magnificent Puccini giving the impression that Tosca! tion of Norman Chandler of Los 

. ravenous of TV appetites for bloodichords. It is stirring theatre on’ (Continued on Page 14) Angeles, another corporate mem- 


I WISH the AFL-CIO leaders: ber. For Chandler and his Los 
would look at this list before they Angeles Times were the arch back- 


sponsor “Crusade for Freedom” ers of the vicious Associated Farm- 
‘ers movement of California, with 


~’ again. For I’ve seldom seen a big- if . | val 
er bunch of multi-millionaire labor, | ‘its strikebreaking vigilantes. 
Faiters together. And the records} - _ : | * 
of these “Freedom” leaders indicate e , | | | at | NOW LET US go hack to 1933 
the kind of “freedom” they planned : ra 3 x. 'when the Standard Oil won. its 
for Hungary. . A; , eight million acre concession. It 
- Look at Holman’s record, for in- won it when the fascist Horthy 
stance.. His Standard Oil company regime was bankrupt. Horthy had 
-is dominated by the strikebreaking _ stopped paying interest to his Wall 
Rockefeller family. Its oil fields Street creditors. And a represen- 
have no pretense of unionism at.all. tative of the American Bankers As- 
Its guninen murdered many oil re- sociation was assigned to investi- 
finery workers before the phony gate the finances of Hungary and 
company unions in the refineries to make recommendations. | 
were set up. And its oil tankers are) _ That representative was John 


ee ae Foster Dulles, our present sick 
Secretary of State, and the brother 


« Holman is followed in the “Cru- Soe, Ory Vi). | atl 
sade” line up by his Standard- Oil pe | om 7s le of Allan‘ Dulles, the CIA Chief. 
lieutenant—Hines Baker, the big- he s ad . a And his recommendations were 
gest oil executive in Texas. ee m x vats helpful to Horthy indeed. ‘ 

Crusade leader Baker runs —— my. Bp ~. - a aie. |. Dulles advised the Wall Street 
Humble Oil, the giant subsidiary of. ee oe ah -- 2S) Se 7 bondholders to go easy with their 
Jersey Standard. He has kept the an} , ¥ ei = ) ag fascist debtor. And Horthy paid 
bona fide unions out of his far-| Ce eS a ee , 2 “ iti off. For the Standard Oil Co, | 
flung oil fields and refineries until) — or ee 4 oe See | : ' |which Dulles’ Jaw firm represent- - 
now. And his company has used | 
fascist help in keeping the unions; — 
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The Racists in 49 


By ABNER W. BERRY - 


Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson is treading familiar ground when he 
opposes changing Senate rules to curb anti-civil rights filibusters. For it was in his matd- 
en speech in 1949, as the junior Senator from Texas, that Johnson attacked efforts at rule 


changes by the Truman Adminis- Ret 5 eek Paw edema 
tration as “the deadliest weapon in BE TS RE eB ge 
the arsenal of parliamentry proce- 
dures.” 
Johnson’s voice in the debate 
which raged from Feb. 28 to 
March 17, 1949, mingled with the 
racist sharls of James O. Eastland 
of Mississippi, John <L. McClellan 2% : 
and J. William Fulbright of Ar-. —: 333: eee 
kansas, Walter F. George and % (32555 
Richard Russell of Georgia, and 
others. 
At issue then was Senate Reso- 
lution 15-supported .by Majority 
Leader Scott Lucas of Illinois, Mi- 
nority Leader Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio with the strong backing of 
President Harry S. Truman whose 
1948 victory was attributed in part 
to his emphatic civil rights stand. 
* 
S.R. 15 WOULD have amended 
Senate Rule XXII so as to permit 
debate to be closed on a bill on 
the basis of a motion filed by 16 
senators and supported by a senate 
majority (49). This amendment 
was, itself, a compromise’ since 
President Truman favored not a 
constitutional majority (49), but a 
simple saa of the senators ee ee ae 
present and voti ng Senate Rule Gi a 
XXII originally adopted in 1917, cll tie 
after a filibuster killed a bill to JOHNSON 
arm merchant ships, required the , 
support of two-thirds of the Sena- Barkley of Kentucky presided over 
tors present and voting. _ \the three-week hassle, ruling at 
Sen. George defended the right|every point With a fairness that 
to filibuster as being necessary to| irked his fellow southerners. Ar 
prevent passage “unconstitu-|the freshman senator from Tennes- 
tional measures’; McClellan at-/see, Estes Kefauver, who had taken 
tacked the President for trying to) the oath of office along with Lyn- 
a legislative power” and said/don B. Johnson made no friends 
cloture was a “compromise with! among the racists when he de- 
communism.” lclared himself in favor of changing 
But not every southerner was/the rules in the direction of de- 
on the side of the filibusters in the mocracy. 
debate. Vice President Alben W.: WITH SENATE BUSINESS: 


Arizona 


i= amended Rule XXII was. worse 
_ than when it was adopted in 1917. 
: those 
| | democratic “joker limiting the im- 


exposed to the filibuster— 


blocked for three weeks by obstre- 
rous and truculent Dixiecrat de- 
ate, Russell of ae got Sen. 
Kenneth S. Wherry, the Nebraska 
Republican who had sponsored 
S.R. 15 to agree to a “compromise. 
Russell’s proposal then became the 
Wherry - Hayden (Carl Hayden, 
Democrat) Resolution. 
The “compromise” was no com- 
promise at all, but a complete vic- 
tory for the Dixiecrats, for the 


Under the “compromise” resolu- 
tion, a -constitutional two-thirds 
(64) support is needed to impose 
cloture, whereas only two-thirds of 
present and voting was re- 
quired before. But this was not all: 
The Dixiecrats slipped in the anti- 


ition of cloture to “pending 
usiness” and specifically leaving 


® Any motion to proceed to 
consideration of a motion, resolu- 
tion or proposal to change the 
Standing Rules of the Senate. 

* 

THUS THE WHERRY-HAY- 
DEN resolution, aimed ostensibly 
at ending filibustering, was con- 
verted into its opposite through the 
wily collaboration between the 
Dixiecrats and northern Re pub- 
licans and’ Democrats. Johnson is 
defending this piece of monstrous 
chicanery when he now opposes 
changes in the Senate rules. He} 
would freeze the Congressional 
stance on civil rights at the 1896 
level, despite the election returns 
of 1956, and in defiance of the| 
popular clamor and _ struggle 
around the issue reflected in those 


(Continued on Page | 13) ae 
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Ike Gives Shipowners 
A 2-Injunction Assist 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


The Eisenhower administration placed itself squarely 
on the side of the shipowners with two injunctions based, 


on Tait-Hartley. provisions, but the longshoremen along the 
East and Gulf coasts are warming, 
up for another strike some time in|im the country’s history all ts ports 
February when the 80-day “cool-|were shut down by a strike, mem- 
off” yer bers of the International Long- 

The effect of the government’s shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 


fclasieiin. eine the| Union voted 9,012 to 1,706 to 
junctions ‘were to encourage | eamemeaee their lead to al o 


shipowners to hold ouf longer a | 
against the demands of the Inter-|{t!l strike if need be. The ILWU! dock, deprives the big shipping 


national Longshoremen’s Associa-|", pressing its own demands 
tion. The ILA has proved in the With the aim of an agreement that 


past, however, that it can outlast: would establish ™ be- goes 
the employers in the tween both coasts pon ven ot 


game of) gee 
maneuvers and delays. (ous expiration of contracts. 

One injunction was obtained by, The effect of the government’s 
the National Labor Relations Board intervention will most likely be a! 
based on its ruling that the ILA’s prolongation of the fight for an 
demand for coastwise bargaining East Coast contraet. But the 
was not bargainable because the | stretchout is hardly likely to match 
New York Shipping Association the year it took to force the last! 
claims it is authorized to negotiate contraet when two NLRB elections 
ohly for that port's employers. The, were arranged with deliberate stalls 
union holds that the same major;0n the count and certification be- 
companies operate in all ports along fore the shipowners came down to| 
the coast, so the shipping associa- business at the. bargaining table. ; 
tion's claim is phony. ‘The certification issue is out of the) 

. . ‘way now. There is likely to de- 


THE SECOND injunction was velop the problem of wage retro-'law or at least the Eisenhower- 


activity to Sept. 30 when the last! 


initiated by the President directly j 
on the “emergency” section contract expired. 
of T-H that ordered the strike off * i 
THE UNION’S course on its key} 


for ten days, but the “coolof”: 

could be extended for a total of 80\demand for a coastwise contract 
days. The shi is not yet clear, however. The im- 
mediate court move of its attorneys 
was for nullification’ of the writ.| 
But that is not | | 
quick success even if 


‘into 


likely be in effect when Congress 


strike was a clear example of the 


of other industries, among them 
coal, in which participating em- 
ployer associations or companies 
reserve a right to sign or not sign 
master contracts ak agg ey by a 
joint negotiating y. The union 
can insist that the association of 
employers of the other ports come 

New York or some other city 
and negotiate jointly with the New 
York Association. That would. be 
no more “unlawful” than the prac- 
tice in numerous other industries. 


From all indications, however, 
it will take another strike after the 
“cooloff” to bring the port associa- 
tions from Maine to Texas into 
coastwise talks. 


The effectiveness of coastwise 
strike action, shutting down every 


companies of the best w they 
have had. They canet aan car- 
. The knowledge that they 
won't lose much no matter 
hew long they strike, makes the 
dockers more determined. Few 
dockers work regularly anyway. In 
fact, when post-strike work gets 
under way on the mountains of 
piled-up cargo, many of the men 
even earn overtime and’ night-pre-| 
mium pay. 

The T-H injunctions will most 


opens January. Unfortunately, the 
AFL-CIO, pressing for the Demo- 
cratic promise of repeal of the 


GOP promise of “liberalizing” 
amendments, has not announced 
its support of the ILA struggle. 
The AFL-CIO leaders still continue 

war on the inde 
But application of T-H to the dock 
the employ- 

that 


ere yaad 
ers. It is ‘equally ch 
use of the lav 


troops 
_ of a new-summit conference. This 
| the Soviet Union, only to be rebuffed 


SECRECY IS NO SOLUTION 


SINCE MILK is one of the most important foods, 
especially for the young, the question of its pollution by 
Strontium-90 is a matter of utmost public concern. 

~ Strontium-90 is, as _e knows who followed the 
election debate over ft mb fallouts, the most deadly 
poison known. 

It should be said, at the outset, that most scientists 
seem to agree that the amount of Strontium-90 detected in 


milk is too small to constitute a health hazard “at present.” 


The key phrase is “at present.” For the graph is rising. 
Since H-bomb rd are scheduled 4 areing the 
entire matter is one of immediate and alarming urgency. 
For, as representatives of the Borden milk company told 
The Worker, scientists disagree on the exact safety norm: 
therefore, they said, “we should let the public in on this 
thing.” They are absolutely justified in their fears that “a 
cloud of secrecy” around the subject makes consumers 


more apprehensive, as well they may be. 
a 


THE PUBLIC should realize that the radiation 
dangers have created concern within the Dairymen’s 
rome which our reporter was told, has “gone direct” to 
the Department of Agriculture, the AEC, and to state and 
federal authorities.. The authorities were notified that de- 
mands are rising in Rochester, as well as in St. Louis for 
immediate and adequate inquiries into the milk supply, 
and that the bomb tests be halted. 

The public should also know that Dr. William F. Neu- 
man, chief of the Bio-Chemical Section of the University 
of Rochester's Atomic Energy Project, has already called 
for regular community testing of milk. He has been 
quoted as saying that many scientists believe that Stron- 
tium-90 rele by bomb explosions has already come 
within 3 percent of the “critical” point beyond which lies 
bone cancer. - 

Labor News, weekly organ of the AFL Central Trades 
and Labor Council in Rochester is performing important 


pioneering service on this vital issue. The public should 


carefully heed its declaration that: 

“A grass-roots movement, spurred by reports from 
the nation’s leading naclear experts and biochemists is 
believed to be growing for the U. S. to lead the world in 
obtaining a stop to nuclear bomb testing before the radia- 
tion in the stratosphere reaches “the point of no return.” 


AMERICA AND HUNGARY 


_ NO PEOPLE LIKES to have foreign troops stationed 
on its soil. Recent events in Egypt and Hungary have 
brought this question into sharp focus. 


Of course, the issue isn’t the same in those two coun- 


tries. Foreign troops—British, French and Israeli—are in 
Egypt as a result of one of the most brazen acts of aggres- 
sion in the long sordid history of imperialism. Foreign 
troops—those of the Soviet Union—are in Hungary by 
agreement between the two countries under the Warsaw 
Pact, counterpart of NATO, as well as under the Potsdam 
Agreement (Hungary was part ‘tof the fascist Axis). | 

Clearly great injustices and- monumental blunders by 
the Hungarian Communist leadership and the Soviet 


Union were behind the series of events that led to the 


Hungarian tragedy. 

We agree with the views of many progressives and 
of the letter to its membership by the Communist Party 
of the U.S.A. (reported in our previous issue) that the first 
use of Soviet on Oct. 24 was “a tragic error.” It is 
also true that the ragtag and bobtail of hidden fascists 
and reactionaries as well as agents of our own CIA un- 
doubtedly made hay, They became a serious threat. With- 
out this reactionary intervention the conflict would prob- 
ably long since have ended. 

There are serious differences among progressives as 
to the necessity of the second Soviet military intervention 
on Nov. 4. We believe much more information will be 

before a clearcut judgment becomes possible. 


THE EFFORTS of certain government officials and | 


other a of the press and radio to pour oil on 
the flames obstruct an agreement between the Hun- 


_garian people and their government doesn’t serve the in- 
‘terests of America. _ 


The attempt to heat up the cold war and prevent the 
United States and the Soviet Union from working together 


ndent ILA.| to safeguard world peace doesn’t serve USA’s interests. 
to 


It's time : the withdrawal of ALL forei 
from ALL countries—it could be part of the ag 

er has been re- 

x + 


7 i o£ 2&,: 


~ RADIO FREE EUROPE AND THE VOICE OF AMERICA 
| They Helped Prolong Hungary's Tragedy | 


By A. B. MAGIL 


GIVE credit where credit is due. The 
Hungarian tragedy was not made in Wash- 
ington. It took root in the bitter soil of Hun- 
garian and Soviet Communist repression and 
error. But people who spoke in Washington’s 
name and are financed by some of the Cadil- 
lac Cabinet's best friends did quite a job in 
making that tragedy bigger and ghastlier than 

it otherwise are f have been. 


As much is admitted by the New York — 


Times’ Jéhn MacCormac in a Vienna dispatch on 
Nov. 25. MacCormac is a journalistic cold warrior 
from way back whose prejudices are all on the side 
of those he finds it necessary to criticize. He spent 
- nearly three weeks in Budapest. 

MacCormac reveals that, once the struggle had 
erupted, broadcasts of Radio Free Europe and 
Voice of America did a great deal to incite new 
revolts and prevent the Hungarian people from 
reaching agreement with their government. (See 
Art Shields’ article on Radio Free Europe on page 3.) 

* 


- ACCORDING TO the Times man, these propa- 
ganda agencies, which he describes as “merely 
mouthpieces, official and unofficial,” of the U. S. 


government, “led the Hungarians to think the West 
would aid them if they revolted.” 

“Both from Zoltan Tildy;’former President of 
Hungary and chief representative of the democratic 
‘Smallholders party’ in the Imre Nagy government, 
and from Maj. Gen. Bela Kiraly, revolutionary who 
became for a few brief days the commandant of 
Budapest under that government, this 
heard criticisms of the United States broadcasts. 
Both said they had been useful in the early days 
of the revolution because of their news broadcasts, 
but harmful later because they incited the Hun- 
garians to further revolts and strikes, whereas what 
the Nagy government needed was to have the revo- 


lutionaries return to work.” 
* 


MacCORMAC POINTS OUT that even if Radio 
Free Europe did no more than quote from U.’ S. 
newspapers and statements of officials, that was 
incitement enough. He cites Secretary of State 
Dulles’ talk about “rollbacks” and the speech of 
Henry Cabot Lodge at the United Nations on 
Nov. 2 recalling pledges of U. S. aid to “the brave 
Hungarian people.’ 

The New Republic weekly magazine (Nov. 26) 
further documents the case against Radio Free 
Europe. The liberal weekly quotes a RFE broad- 
cast on Oct. 24 as saying that “under no conditions 
will they (the Hungarian people) release from their 


hands that power which they possess in their arms 
and in their refusal to work.” 

On Oct. 31, according to the New Republic, 
RFE stated that “the question has arisen too as to 
whether our brave youth ... have a leader... . 
The answer to that question, dear listeners, is Car- 
dinal Joseph Mindszenty. . . . The younger genera- 
tion . . . is now fighting for the first time with all 
its strength on the stteets to defend the Church 
and their birthright so that the Church can teach, 
rear and defend the soul of the youth against that 
danger which it saw most clearly.” 

On Nov. 3 RFE said that “every Hungarian has 
becomfe familiar with the composition and opera- 
tion statutes of the United Nations.: The UN has 


international armed force. . ...” 
* 


THE NEW REPUBLIC QUOTES an unnamed 
correspondent of France-Soir, who recently re- 
turned from Budapest, as saying: “ “During those 
last days,’ numerous Hungarians told us, ‘these 
broadcasts have provoked bloodshed.’ ” 

This incendiary record has moved Father Emil 


‘Nagy of St. Emery’s Hungarian Church in Bridge- 


port, Conn., to declare he may ask for a Congres- 
sional investigation of Radio Free Europe whose 


“well-paid hotheads, safely ensconced in Munich, 


told Hungarians, “You revolt and America will in- 
tervene. ” (New York Post, Nov. 26.) 


Liberal Demos 


{Continued from Page 1) 
ciently impressed by the elec- 
tion results—and especially by 
the loss of substantial sections 


of the Negro vote in the North, 
and the widespread Negro GOP 
vote in the South—to realize 
that repetition of empty plat- 
form planks will not convince 
anyone. 

Last week, for example, the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People 
challenged the top spokesmen 
of beth major parties to support 
the miove to curb filibustering. 

- “As long as the filibuster remains,” 
Roy Wilkins. NAACP executive sec- 
- retary said, “civil rights pledges in 
party platform and other such pro- 
nouncements arg meaningless. 


* 


THE key te Point l—and the 
key, in many respects, to the whole 


| 


: 


~ 


SEN. HUMPHREY 


16-point program—is Point No, 16. 
This would end the requirement 
of a two-thirds vote to end a fili- 


and unemployment compensation, 
labor, peacetime use of atomic en- 
(ergy, clean elections, veterans and 
statehood for Hawaii-and Alaska. 


buster—the device by which the 


Dixiecrats have blocked civil rights | 


ivention platform. 


legislation. 


Declaration points to the pledges 


In Point 16, which is entitled 
Majority Rule in the Senate, the; 
six pledge to challenge the Dixie-, 
crat veto power on the opening, 
day of Congress: 

“We shall move on Jan. 3, 1957,” 


they declared, “to abolish Senate 
Rule 22 and substitute a reason- 


able cloture rule permitting a ma-: 


jority of Senators to close debate | 
after an opportunity for full and 
thorough discussion.” 

The other 14 points in-the Dec- 
laration of 1957 include legislation 
proposals covering: Immigration 
and refugees, aid to education and) 


taxes, natural resources, housing 


U. $.-Soviet Agreement 
Key to Mid-East Peace 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


FOR the fourth time the United Nations General As- 


sembly—this time by a 63 to 5 
ish-French-Israeli invaders get 
of this world-wide sentiment, pres- 


sure was mounting from certain 
quarters to get President Eisenhow-| 


vote—demanded that the Brit- 
out of Egypt. But in the face 


Times, and a good percentage of 
all the big business press, is that 


er to go back on his Middle East at colonia] aggressors have been 


school construction, farm_policy,} pledges. 


The main reason the UN has 


nailed for what they are. The sanc- 
timonious attempt to whitewash 


and urban redevelopment, social: been successful in securing a cease imperialism and deflect the world’s 


security, health,’ depressed areas 


The six Senators restricted the 


contained in the Democratic con- 


fire and in promoting Hammarsk: | 
jold’s police force efforts, is that 
the U. S. and USSR have jomed 
in opposing the aggressors. But 
this in turn has aroused. consider-| 
able opposition from those who 


the Middle East crisis. | 
‘What irks papers like the N. Y. 


; 


owe eC 


assignment U.S.A. 


The Boss Wears a Halo Now 


MY FRIEND GIUSEPPE, 


oa may recall, does not lag be- * 


ind the times, and though he 
has labored all his days and he 
is engaged in research currently 
to ascertain, whether Old’ Age 
insurance app’ « to him, his eye 
is still lumin- 
ous, his mind 
clear, and the 
fire of his in- 
vective scor- 
ches. 
We sat in 
his two-by- 
four kitchen, 
beneath the 
. overhangin | 
onions an Bs: 
rovalone, and he sailed into the 
Fall page ad he had just seen 
titled “The New Conservatism.” 
The ad came from Henry Luce’s 
magazine Time and it is sub- 
titled “A Bold Creed for Modern 
Capitalism.” ; 
Giuseppe is lean, tanned with 
the seasons, and his face has the 
aquiline features of the plebeians 
who built the Eternal City on 


the seven hills. He is self-taught, 
an ardent student of history, 
__ knows our era well and he gives 
the New ot 4 = 
ing-over eac as 
| nade aloud, raern Res- 
ton, Sulzberger, Krock as though 
iad honeyht tebe a copie thee 
t him a copy” 
and he read Luce’s, statement, 
snorting fire at its first lines: 


_ phrasing the a 


“‘Whese isthe real radical, the | 


™. Xe 


al 


: 7 . 

sa a ae ree eee = 
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real revolutionary, to be found 
in the U.S. Today?’ asked Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations Pres- 
ident Neil J. C last week. 
His answer: “Behind the desk of 
any business establishment.” 


“There,” Giuse said, “sit 
Spartacus, Garibaldi and Jeffer- 
son behind the big desk.” He 
continued, losively, 
for me: “Capi- 
talism,” it says, “ain't capitalism. ° 
No more boss. Now we got ‘capi- 
talism with a conscience, ‘we got 
‘enlightened conservatism, we 
got ‘people's capitalism, but we 
ain't got ser m.” 


HE POURED ME A FULL 
CUP of the heady red wine and 
shock his head. “Giuseppe,” he 
said softly, addressing himself 
with an easy tolerance, “you 
cre an old mani and there is much 


steerage porthole; 

came to Cristoforo Colon’s land 
you heard about a big man call- 
ed John D., and one time you 
saw the first Roosevelt, the one 


No, he laughed, 
white strong teeth that 
own: Gi he said, 


He read further from the won- 
drous statement, quoted, with 
his fine Calabrian. scorn Crown 
Zellerbach’s president, J.D. Zel- 
lerbach, who was quoted as say- 
ing “The majority of Americans 
support private enterprises, not 
as a God-given right but as the 
best practical means of conduct- 
ing business in a free gen 
At this Giuseppe threw up hi 
hands: “God made the heaven 
and the earth, Adam and he 
made Eve, but he didn’t make 
free. privaté enterprise. Clearly, 
this man Zellerbach respects the 


good Lord.” 
* 


THERE WAS MUCH MORE 
in Henry Luce’s statement that 
skirted clear of the Divinity and 
remained near Dun and Brad- 
street. Contentions like those of 
Economist Sumner. Slichter 
which explained that “the ben- 
efits that flow from yigorous en- 
terprises are not a trickle. They 
are an enormous. river, shown 
by the 19 percent rise in person- 
al income, the 21 percent rise 
in labor income and the 47 per- 
cent gain in industrial and plant 
equipment since 1952.” 

Sure, Giuseppe said, when he 
came to these shores he earned 
$6.50 a week and worked 12 
hours daily. Sure, he helped to 
build a monster dam for the New 
York water supply and he re- 
membered when the immigrants 
brought from Calabria struck, 
and Teddy Rooseyelt 


by Joseph North 


net was the arbitrator. Yes, he 
could remember all that. Now, 
half a century or so later, he is 
a recent alumnus of a New York 
Central labor gang, he does odd 
fous on people's estates present- 
y; and when a week goes good 
he can earn 10 times the wage 
he got when he first arrived. 
Though he has reared a family 
of six, all scattered by now, and 
his wife is dead, all his belong- 
ings are to be found in this tiny - 
cottage where he lives alone. 
And though he can earn ten- | 
fold today, he can, he insisted, 
his face growing ruddier as he 
stormed on, not because the cap- 
italist grew a heart where once 
he carried his barfkbook, but be- 
cause Giuseppe and his brothers 
struck, built unions, the unions 
grew and today 16 million men 
carry union cards, This fact, he 
insisted, after I had added a 
word about the new technology 
and its enormous increase in pro- 
ductivity, “this, the union, com- 
panero, the union, is the most 
important.” 

Take away the union, he said 
ominously, and the living stand- 
ards would go to Hell, technol- 

| tever blessings 

pe continued, 

all the quota- 

1 Electric, Stand- 

ard Oil, the First National Bank 


‘of the whole Suez crisis, 
vaders have only succeded in ef-. 
‘fectively shutting off ALL such 
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gaze only towards Hungary was 
rudely shattered by the United 
Nations action. 
— 
WALTER LIPPMANN wrote a 
very worried column, which the 


fear an anti-colonial outcome of) N. Y. Herald-Tribune transferred to 


its first. page (Nov. 27). He com- 
plains: 

“The decision taken in Washing- 
ton to let the effort to settle (the 


Middle East crisis) wait upon the 


withdrawal (of , British-French-Is- 
raeh troops) has in practice meant 
that our weight has been added to, 
not distinguished from, that of the 
countries of the Soviet orbit and of 
the Afro-Asian bloc im their un- 
qualified support of Egypt.” 
Lippmann is an because 
Washington treated the British- 
French-Israeli invasion as a case of 
aggression, rather than dealing with 
it as part of a basic crisis that 
needs a basic settlement. But the 
demonstrations in London’s Traf- 
algar Square and the angry protests 
in every Asian and African coun- 
try made it clear ‘that people every- 
where recognized the aggression for, 
what it was. After all, aggressors 
have always had excuses, and pro- 


rvocation for their aggression. But 


the United Nations was formed to 
settle disputes peacefully, not by 
bombardment and brute force. 
This in no way suggests that a 
more fudamental Middle East set- 
tlement is not necessary. But as 
former UN majorities used to put 
it—such settlement cannot be ne- 
gotiated under a gun. And what 
the British and French and Israeli 
invaders tried (and are still trying) 
to do was to use their occupation 


of the invaded territory as pressure - 


for imposing a settlement they de- 


sired. 
, * 


A LASTING settlement will have 
to take into account navigation in 
the Suez Canal—without discrim- 
ination against any nation. But 
though this was the alleged oe 

in- 


navigation, As former French prem- 
od, on Bitie 3H) 
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What Next— 


THIS COUNTRY’S FINANCIAL 
SITUATION IS HEADING FOR CRISIS 
AND WILL BE THE KEY TO NEXT 


FOUR YEARS 


By VINCENT HALLINAN 


THE GOOD sportsman- 
ship of the Democratic 
Party leaders in acceptin 
the defeat of their nation 


candidates may be taken as 
an indication of the importance 


and sincerity: of their campaign. 

Stevenson apparently felt that 
his personal loss .was balanced 
by the accquisition of a ‘grand- 
son. This should satisfy all his 
supporters except those who be- 
lieve that he is another Roose- 
velt. Of course they have no 
reason for believing this. He 
-may be another Truman. 


Actually, the advent of a new 
baby should balance any slight 
difference between the Demo- 
cratic and Republican’ parties. 
This is the blind alley of Ameri- 
can politics. 

‘In most European countries 
political parties represent eco- 
nomic strata. Even those who 
know nothing of Marx, Engels, 
et al., have a hazy concept that 
a government is the_executive 
committee of the forces control- 
ing the wealth of a country. In 
the European countries the con- 
flict between © political parties 
continues to form more and 
more along the issue of public 
versus private ownership of those 
things which are necessary to all. 
In West Germany, the socialist 

arty has pulled abreast of the 

hristian Democrat which con- 
tends for the existing order; in 
England, the division along the 
same line between the Labor 
and Conservative parties be- 
€omes more pronounced. 


Of course there are wheels 
within wheels which modify 
these general observations. 

* 


IN OUR COUNTRY there is 
no such alignment of forces. 
One becomes weary reiterating 
that Big Business controls both 
major parties. Even those who 
admit it act as though they don't 
believe it. If the Democratic 
Party had won the national elec- 
tion, then a different group of 
bankers would have been shifted 
into control of the all-powerful 
Federal Reserve System; a dif- 
ferent group of oil companies 
would have cut into the Middle 
Eastern pools and a different set 
of Air Lines would have shared 
the franchise. 


The intra-mural bouts having 
been decided, it remains to ob- 
serve the activities of the win- 
ners. I believe that all the im- 

rtant business to be transacted 
in the coming four years will 
revolve aro the financial sit- 
uation which is rapidly heading 
for a bourgeois crisis of. major 
proportions. 

This is the problem: The Fed- 
eral Reserve System, which is a 
private banking corporation, 
prints and issues all the money 
in the U. S. Its policy is to limit 
the amount of money available 
for loans so as to keep interest 
rates high. Thus, Transamerica 
Corporation, the nation’s largest 


bank holding company, reports a’ 


net profit for the “tight eA 
quarter ending Sept. 30, 1956, 
27.99 percent higher. than for 


the same quarter of 1955. 


Meanwhile, the government 
must borrow to refinance its 
debt. At the present moment, 
/ over 73 billion of this must be 
paid within one year. The gov- 
- ermment’s credit is none too 

good. Several issues of its bonds 
are aning about 90 cents on the 
_ dollar. It also desires to hold 

down the rate of interest it must 


Pay ay as must corfpete with 


~ 
a™~, 
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other securities In the market. 
There is an agreement between 
the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve System that the latter 
will buy government bonds so 
as to maintain a “floor” under 
them and prevent a precipitate 
decline in their price. The terms 
of this agreement and the price 
to be maintained is kept secret. 
Nobody knows where the bonds 
would go to if the floor were re- 


moved. 
* 


NOW: HOW are the bankers, 
who control the government 
going to hold the financial struc- 
ture reasonably intact, finance 
government's expenditures, keep 
enough money in circulation to 
prevent a depression and, at the 
same time, gobble up all they 
can while the gobbling is good 
How can they persuade the 
unions, which are rapidly be- 
coming more cynical to defer 
wage increases while the cost of 
living mounts? How can they 
maintain the crédit system to 
absorb the surplus product with- 
out universal bankruptcy? 


Here are enigmas to try the 
Oedipus’ of the capitalist system! 


Side issue, such as public 
health and housing, education, 
racial integration, etc., will be 
allowed to smoke away until 
they burn themselves out, to be 
relit four years hence for cam- 
paign purposes. 

As to foreign policy: Eisen- 
hower, as a competent military 
man, will not be drawn into the 
sale guerre in North Africa and 
the Near East, where we would 
be fighting a guerilla war against 
45 million people over an area 


the Elections? 


LABOR NEEDS ITS OWN PARTY; 
THE TWO PARTY SYSTEM IS A 


POLITICAL STRAITJACKET FOR 


VINCE 


About the Authors 


, eed 


Mr. Hallinan, the Progressive 
Party's 1952 Presidential candi- 


, date, is a labor and civil rights 


attorney. His comment was writ- 
ten at the request of The Daily 
People’s. World. 

* 

Mr. Bridges is President of 
the Int] Longshoremen’s And 
Warehousemen’s Union and what 
follows appeared as a column in 
The Dispatcher. (Nov. 9), the 
union's official paper. 


is 


J 


half as big again as the U. 8. 
Support of Israel is also unlikely. 
Both would destroy the vast 
American investmenfs in Middle 
Eastern oil. 

By-the-by, I do not believe 
that Nixon will ascend to the 
Presidency on Ike’s corpse. No 
one lives longer than a man with 
a known, non-fatal, chronic ill- 


* ness. Those who drop dead from 


heart attacks usually do so try- 
ing to beat out a bunt in an Elks’ 
baseball game. | 
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Dear Editor 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Letters from Readers 


Denies Fascism 
Menaced Hungary 


Dear Editor: ASTORIA. 

What a pathetic rationale is 
built up in numbers of publish- 
ed letters to excuse the shocking 
action of the Seviet Union in 
Hungary: that this was a fascist 
uprising, that Project X is largely 
responsible, that the Soviet Union 
is protecting the existence of 
world socialism. 

Does it seem like that the Hun- 
garian people whose: demands 
have been so consistently demo- 
cratic throughout these tortured 
weeks would allow a fascist gov- 
ermment to take over? Or that 
a people who have demonstrated 
such courage, unity, determina- 
tion and who have born hard- 
ship to the breaking point while 
they were still convinced it 
might be best in the long run 
—could such people so easily be 
bought off by whatever paltry 
sum is allotted to Hungary out 
of Project X funds? 

The alternatives for Hungary 
were not socialism or fascism. 
The choice was between authori- 
tarian Soviet-dominated ~social- 
ism and democratic Hungarian- 
style socialism. Even if actual 
fascists had seized posts in the 
new government, the democratic 
nature of the people’s demands 
would keep them in line. 


Or might a fascist group thus 
be put in a-position to capture 
the government later? Well, this 
is a calculated risk and perhaps 
we would do better to put our 
trust in the Hungarian people 
and youth whose. soctaliat its 
spired education, _ ironically 
enough gave this struggle for 
greater democracy its, backbone. 

Now, at any rate,’ the calcu- 


lated: risk seems to have been | 


eliminated by Soviet troops and 


tanks and we are left with devas- 


tation, thousands of dead and a 
justified burning hatred toward 
Russia throughout Eastern Eu- 


nthe 

only hope I can see to 
attempt to mend this tragic 
situation both in human terms 
and in terms of the shattered 
prestige of world socialism is for 
the Soviet Union to give Hungary 
a huge indemnity and get its 
troops out—come what may. 

If troops removal is impossible 
at this late, sad date, then let 
us admit that world socialism has 
received a cripyting blow.—D.P. 


Wages Didn’t Cause 
Car Price Hike 
Dear Editor: NEW YORK. 
The article from the UAW 
Local 1045 News reprinted in 
the D.W. Nov. 13, debunking 
the autO manufacturers excuse 
that high wages have. made 
necessary higher prices, illus- 
trates the traditional policy of 
big business to blame the work- 
ers. above every one else. 
Corporations always raise the 
—_ of their products more than 
double the amount an increase 
in wage rates might have caused. 
Auto manufacturers spend 
each P ane huge sums of money 
for advertising their new models. 
Such lavish expendituges they can 
not recuperate except by mak- 
a car buyers pay for them. 
advertisin ~§ all makes 
of the 1957 models is being done 
on a scale that far surpasses 
previous ones in volume and in 
extrava use of superlatives 
with which to entice buyers to 
purchase what every year is sup- 
posed to be a “new wonder ear.” 
NOVICE ECONOMIST. 


THE WORKERS 


By HARRY BRIDGES 
WELL, NOW that the 


_ election returns are in, isn't 


it about time that the work- 


ing people of our country 
took a good look at a rigged 
political setup which still has all 
of us in a straitjacket? 

It’s a sad state of affairs when 
a country like ours has to go 
through a national election in 
which the millions in labor 
unions, the Negro people, the 
small farmers and the many de- 
cent, honest liberals have no real 
candidate of their own and no 
party which truly speaks for 
them. 

In no other major capitalist 


' country—England, France, uly, 


Austtalia, New Zealand — cou 
such an election be held today 
without a labor or socialist party 


or a coalition of sorts campaign- 


ing from labors point of view 
and with labor candidates from 
the unions bidding for the peo- 
ple'’s vote. 


Let’s face it. If the only way 
the labor movement, the Negro 
people, and small business and 

iasiona! people can find to 
fight the policies of the Repub- 
lican Party is to go all out for 


‘the Democratic Party, then we're 


just about licked. We may. as 
well give up the ghost and ac- 


cept a few decades of Repub- 
lican Party rule of the, U.S. 


The so-called two-party sys- 
tem is really a political prison 
as far as the working people are 
concerned. Whether they travel 
with one party or with the other 
they know that they'll end up at 
the same dead end when it 
comes to matters and issues of 
concern to workers and their 
families. 

The Republicans are honest— 
you can give them credit for this 
much—and they make no claim 
to being a party to represent the 
interest or desires of workers. 
Yet many working people voted 
for Eisenhower, the Republican 
candidate. They didn’t do this 
because they were stupid or mis- 
led—nor did they vote to_endorse 
the Republican Party. They vot- 
ed for Eisenhower because they 
believed—on the record of per- 
formance—that he stood for 
peace and a chance to have a 
job and continue to make a liv- 
ing. For these people the Demo- 
crats didn’t offer .enough to 
switch. 


Working people want and 
need their own party and their 
own candidates. But the Demo- 
cratic Party is never going to 
fill this role in our political life, 
and the quicker we realize this 
the better off we'll be—and the 
sooner we'll be on our way to 
building an American labor 
party. 

The point is not how many 
good people there are in the 

emocratic Party, of course 
there are many—in fact, many 
more among the Democrats are 
friends of the labor movement 
than among the Republicans. But 
that doesnt alter the fact that 
the working people can’t expect 
to play a real role in American 
ae life so long as they're 

gtied into the Democratic 
Party. Nor, I believe, is there 
any real chance to change or re- 


build the Democratic Party from 
within. 

What is the Democratic party 
and what is based on? Well. the 
states Stevenson carried are cer- 
tainly a good tipoff to the answer 
to this question. It’s a party 


whose handful of electorial votes 


came from six Southern states — 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia and North and South 
Carolina — and from Missouri. 
There you have it. Six ‘states con- 
trolled by anti-labor southerners 
and one state run by the corrupt 
Truman - Pendergast machine; 
they make up the hard core of 
the party in 1956. 

* 


THROUGHOUT the recent 
national campaign, in fact start- 
ing with the Democratic par 
convention Chicago, the party's 
national leadership was so anxi- 
ous to secure this southern base 
that every compromise was made 
to meet the demands of Eastland, 
Ellender, Johnson, Talmadge, 
and the rest of the southern 
crew. Well, the bargain was kept 
and the southern bloc, along 
with Truman, delivered on the 
line. Everything else was lost 
as far as the national ticket was 
concerned. | 

Meanwhile all over the coun- 
try people split votes to elect 
loeal candidates, congressmen 
and senators of one party and a 

resident of another. As.a result, 
or the first time in over 100 
years a president was elected 
with the opposition carrying 
both the House and Senate. 

It's too easy to explain this re- 
sult by personal popularity of 
Eisenhower, as the Démocratic 
bigwigs are trying to do. The 
much more accurate explanation 
is se closer a local eget 
candidate was to the people 
and the better he understood 
and reflected their wishes, the 
less was the liability of the 
Democratic national campai 
per its compromises and double 
talk. : 

Working le have to shake- 
off all the sli litical dealings 
which some r leaders are 
now playin with. Each time 
such “deals’ have meant com- 
promising on labor's program 
and labor’s interests to guaran- 
tee the victory of the Democrats. 

It's just nonsense. Because the 
fact is that no political party 
which proceeds from a compro- 
mise to hold onto the corrupt 
political machine of the South 
can hope to win a national elec- 
tion in the United States today. 
It’s just not in the cards. 

Labor needs its: own fighting 
program and its own party to 
carry this program forward. 
Anything less than this will con- 
tinue the present two-party set- 
up which is a political prison 
for the aspirations of the work- 
ing people and the democracy 
of the nation. 


; 
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‘s Democracies Seek Greater Independence 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


THE IDEA of “peoples 
democracy” or “new democ- 
racy was one of the major 


concepts born of the war 
against Hitlerism. It involved 


socialist content in a mutli-party 
system.. Politicially it was based 
on a peoples front of al- 
liance in which Socialists were 
united with Communists as well as 
with liberal democratic forces. 
The evolution of this “peoples 
democracy” concept is a vital part 
of Eastern Europe’s post-war his- 


Its development throws con- 


tory. 
salecable light on present event 
in Poland and Hungary. 

Seven countries of Eastern 
Europe are, involved — Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Romania, Yugoslavia. 
All of these—with the notable ex- 
ception of Czechoslovakia — were 
underdevelo mainly agrarian 
countries, r by fascist- 
tatorships before the war. were 
occupied or controlled by the 
Nazis during the war and were 
freed in large part as a result of 
the Soviet -victories over Hitler. 

* 

ALBANIA, with an area. of 
something over 10,000 are 
miles, and a population of ittle 
more than 1,000,000 is one of the 
smallest countries of Europe. Ruled 


— 


by tyrranical King Zog before the| 


war it was seized by German and 
Italian forces in 1989. Albanian 


patriots, led mainly by the Com-| 


munists, conducted a heroic parti- 
san struggle and played an im- 
portant part in their country’s 
emancipation. 

Bulgaria fought on Germany’s 
side in both w wars. Its area of 
40,000 square miles has a popula- 
tion of about 7,000,000. King 
Boris was a bulwark for the politi- 
cal dictators who formed the min- 
istries under him before the war. 

Czechoslovakia, alone of these 
seven countries, was a highly in- 
dustrialized nation before the war. 
About the size of New York state, 
with a 
000, it had a liberal bourgeois 
democratic regime. Several Czech 
divisions were formed which 
fought with the Soviet armies to 
liberate the country. 


munist révolution (a peaceful one 
in’ which Michael Karolyi handed 
over the government to Bela Kun) 
of 1919. It covers an area of 36,000 

uare miles and has a population 
of 9,250,000. | 


' Poland is the largest of these: 


countries, with some 120,000 
square miles (about the same as 
New Mexico) and 25,000,000 popu- 
lation. It was ruled by dictators 
such as Pilsudski and Marshal Ed- 
ward Rydz-Smigly. Persecution. of 
national minorities and a vicious 


anti-Semitism was rampant in Po-| 


land as it was also in pre-war 
Hungary. There was a strong anti- 
Hitler underground resistance as 


dic- 


King: majority. The liberal bourgeois 


‘parties formed a peoples. front 

Hungary suffered under the dic-| coalition similar to the coalition 
tatorship of Admiral Horthy ever} set up-in all of these countries. | 
since the suppression of the com- 


described by Wladyslaw Gomulka 
in a speech at. the end of 1946. 
It was made to a meeting of So- 
cialists and Communists who later 
merged into the Polish United 
Workers Party. Gomulka said: 
“On the basis of unity of action 
of both workers parties, with close 
‘cooperation with other democratic 
parties, the Polish Workers Party 
established the conception of the 
Polish way of development toward 
socialism. This conception is sig- 
nificant because it does not include 
| the necessity of a violent, revolu- 


development of Poland and elim- 
inates the necessity of a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat as a form 
rof government in the most diffi- 
cult period of transition. On the 
basis of realistic views we have es-' 
tablished the possibility of develop-| 
ment toward socialism through the 
system of peoples democracy in| 


which the bloc of democratic parties: 


exercises the power of govern-' 
ment. ... | 
“Some people repeat constantly 
that the Polish Workers Party is 
aiming at the dictatorship of the 
‘proletariat and wants to. establish 
socialism in Poland by following: 
the same road as the Soviet Union.” | 
| .Such people, Gomulka said, “do, 
‘mot understand Marxism at all” 
‘and “do not know how to draw 
| conclusions from the differences 
‘between historical epochs and con- 
crete historical situations, .. .” | 
* 
| CONDITIONS and forms of gov-/ 
‘ernment varied from country to 
country. In Czechoslovakia, for ex- 
ample, the Communist Party re- 
ceived the largest vote of any party 
‘in the free 1946 elections,- some- 
| what more than 38 percent. The 
‘Socialists received a little over 12 
| percent, so between them, the 
workers parties had an absolute 


' 
' 


parties split the rest of the parlia- 
mentary seats. Eduard Benes, pre- 
war liberal was President and the 
Communist Klement Gottwald the 
| Prime Minister. 

| In Hungary democratic elections 
‘were héld in November, 1945 and 


lation of some 12,350,-;the Communists received 797,000) peoples 


i'votes, about 18 percent; the Social) 
‘Democrats got 819,000 and the| 
Smalltholders, a peasant party, took 
| first place with 2,687,000. All three 


* 


IN 1947 and 1948 certain trends 
set in which changed the character 
‘of the Peoples Democracies from 
the types of alliances described! 
above. For example, Mathias Rak- 
osi, a hero of the Hungarian work- 
ers struggle against Hungarian fas- 
cism, who served over 15 years in 
fascist prisons, imbibed some’of the 
‘most negative influences of Stalin’s 


’ 


pre gg en and repressive me-| 


thods. Instead of seeking to en- 
‘hance the prestige and influence 
of the Communists by. persuasion 


organized Polish divisions fought’ 
with both the USSR and the Wes-, 


tern allies. 


Romanias King Carol was a 


| 


; 


royal sponsor of ministerial dicta-, 


tors such as Bratianu and Tataresu. 


* The country is 91,500 square miles 


and has some 16,000,000 people. 
Yugoslavia’s regents and 
iers under King Peter ran as brutal 


a totalitarian regime as any in. Eu- 


rope. Its 16,800,000 people 

an area of 95,500’ square miles. 

le a est my hg resistance strug- 
> of any Last European country, 

and for that matter of any of rd 

occupied countries, East or West, 

be gem in Yugoslavia. As ‘many 

as 17 German division were bog- 

ged down by the fighting in Yugo- 

slavia led by pers al Tito. 


THERE were varying degrees 
of feudal remnants iin the econ- 
omy of some <of- these countries. 
Landlordism was prominent in “Po- 

nania, and Hungary. : 
The kind of -political system es- 
tablished after liberation from Hit- 
lerism in 1945;,in all ofsthese coun- 
tries, roughly followed a pattern 


+s 


- 


rem- 


tionary political upheaval in the 


“Whatever road we takg, we must never leave them behind.” 


PRESIDENT TITO of Yugoslavia receiving the salute of a Soviet 
Moscow. U. §S. S. R. officials accompany him. 


ing over of capitalism into social- 
ism. 
The 1948 Cominform resolution 


among their allies, Rakosi resorted 
to brute force to secure a “majority” 
for the Communists. Rakosi him- 
self referred to his methods as the also said that the Yugoslavs were 
“salami” tactic, whereby he cut off} violating Marxist principles because 
one slice after another of the non-/“the Peoples Front, and not the 
Communist groups. Thus, the lead-| Communist Party, is considered to 
ers of the Smallholders Party were|be the main leading force in the 
imprisoned, and the party liqui-| country.” 
dated for all serious mtents and’ To the first charge the Yugoslav 
purposes. | Communists casio’ that progress 
This process was climaxed by the! toward socialism, and eliminating 
events surrounding the expulsion} class differences would lessen, not 
of the Yugoslav Communists from intensify the class struggle. They 
the Communist Information Bureau! affirmed this much more clearly in 
in 1948, It reflected not only the|the years after the 1948 break. 
ascendancy of anti - democratic}|Concerning the second charge the 
trends within the east European) Yugoslavs said that the party must 
countries but the outright imposi-;not be the ruler of the country) 
tion of Soviet (really Stalin) con-| but must seek to lead by persuasion 
trol and the Soviet (Stalinist) po-!and that peoples rule must rest on 
litical system on countries which a peoples coalition. 
had been developing their own . 
specific — to socialism under} ye COMINFORM charges of 
riparia de lack of democracy in the Yugoslav 
¥ 'party had considerable validity be- 
THE actual expulsion of the/cause all the Communist ies 
Yugoslav took place at a meeting! at that time were influenced by the 
of the Cominform during the lat-| Stalinist methods of work which! 
ter part of June, 1948. substituted centralism, and rule of 
The Cominform resolution ex-|a few or a single individual, for 
pelling the Yugoslavs said the lat-)rule by the i 
ter carried out “an undignified pol-| In reply to the Cominform 
icy of defaming Soviet military ex-| charges that the Yugoslav 7 
perts and discrediting the Soviet}had established “a disgraceful, 
Union.” It said that in Yugoslavia 
the C.P. was breaking with Marx- 
ism. The resolution accused the} their party to a considerable extent 
Yugoslavs of upholding “the op-| while the opposite tendency de- 
portunist tenet that the class strug-, veloped in the other socialist coun- 
gle does not become sharper during; tries till Stalin’s death in 1953. 
the period of transition from capi-| Under Stalin’s influence Com- 
talism to socialism, as Marxism-Len-' munists everywhere conducted ‘a 
inism teaches, but dies down, as) campaign against Yugoslavia as a 
was affirmed by opportunists of een =. The most tragic 
the Bukharin type, who propogat-|aspect of this campaign was that 
ed the theory of the peaceful grow-' Communists in various east Euro- 


) 


, 


purely Turkish, terrorist regime,” 
the Yugoslavs_ began to democratize 


veloping at different 
different ways, aim 


honor guard on a recent trip to 


pean countries .were charged with 
treason as “Titoists,” framed-up 
and in many cases executed. Ex- 
amples of such frame-ups included 
the Rajk trials and executions in 
Hungary, the execution of Kostov 
and his comrades in Bulgaria, Slan- 
sky, Clemetis and other in Czecho- 
slovakia. In Poland Gomulka was. 
jailed for four years. 

Almost immediately after the 
death of Stalin in March, 1953, 
the Soviet government began to im- 
prove and normalize relations with 
Yugoslavia. This was climaxed by 
the dramatic os to Belgrade by 
Khrushchev, B in and Miko- 
yan at the end of May and begin- . 
ning of June, 1955. A Joint Declara- 
tion was issued on behalf of the 
Soviet- and ¥ugoslav governments 
which in: effect renounced the 
Stalinist methods of repression and 
of rude interference in the affairs 
of other socialist countries. It af- 
firmed tle Leninist principle of 


‘national equality. 


The visit of President Tito to 
Moscow a year later, in June of 
this year underlined the basic fac- 
tors involved in the reconciliation. 
The Joint Declaration between the | 
Soviet C.P. and the Yugoslav Com- 
munist League said they were plac- 
ing “relations between the two so- 
cialist countries on a healthy foot- 
ing. 

The Teclaration said it was 
“guided by the internationalist prin- 
ciples of-Marxism-Leninism.” It af- 
firmed that cooperation was all the 
stronger because they are “parties 
which share the common aim of 


building a complete socialist society 


in their countries.” 

Emphasizing the difference of 
various paths to socialism the Dec- 
laration said “that the multiplicity 


lof forms of socialist development 


tends to strengthen socialism.” 


MEANWHILE a process, de- 
eds and in 
_at greater 
3-snocratization was taking place 
in the various peoples democracies. 
In Poland this proceeded much 
more swiftly than in the other 


-|countries. In Hungary, although 


the Rajk frame-up was finally de- 
nounced, and Rakosi removed as 
leader of the party, Stalinist type of 
leaders such as Erno Gero remain- 


‘ted in top posts. : 


Démocratization was accelerated 
by the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party which met in 
February of this year. But still there 
was a tendency to hold back on “de- 
Stalinization” even after the revela- 
tions of Khrushchev’'s report to the 


: : - | closed session of the 20th Congress. 


rp Avon TORO 


This dual development was re- 
flected. in different’ ways by the 
regent’ Polish and Hungarian 


'%& ~|\events. Whereas in the former the 
[a |return of ‘Gomulka to rte ame 4 


fourid the Communists taking lea 

ership of the popular ‘protest move 
sion and- for 
tiational ‘sovereignty, in 
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1. Progress Toward the Goal— 
All for One, One for Al! — 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


A YEAR has passed since the convention that united the AFL and CIO 
into one powerful organization of 15,000,000 members. A year is not a long 


time historically, but much has occurred in the peried to confirm the position 
strongly stressed by this paper that the AFL-CIO merger was a bi gstep forward for Amer- 
ican labor. Some may be disappointed because they don’t see spectacular results. Neverthe- 


less, significant achievements in evidence in many fi 


progress. 
-The fact that the merger has 
endured for a year, resulting in 
considerable consolidation and uni- 
fication of state bodies in a score 
of states, is in itself an achieve- 
ment. Some doubted the merger 
would hold. Others said it was a 
“rope of sand.” Every time the 
ship of unity seemed to head for 
shoals of rocks, as it had, several 
times during the year, the skeptics 
renewed their cries. But the fact 
is the-trend has been steadily in 
the direction of consolidation and 
acceptance of unity as permanent. 
The destructive and: costly prac- 
tice of raiding is still with us, but 
it has been appreciably cut down 
since the merger. In its place we 


‘saw significant strides towards the 


restoration. of the first principle 
of labor—its life-giving spirit— 
UNITY. 

The picture is far from ideal. 
Much of our labor movement is 
not guided by the spirit of -unity 
and solidarity that fired its found- 
ers. Brftt when we look back to what 
things were like before the merger 
and the no-raiding agreements— 
when hardly a union escaped the 
ravages of raiding; when it was 
common for rival unions to pass 
each others picket lines; when 
unions often took opposite sides 
on the political field—then one 
must be blind not to see the dif- 
ference. 

* 

WE HAVE also 
progress towards the restoration of 
the side-tracked watchword of la- 
bor—“all for one and one. for all.” 
AFL-CIO solidarity with strikers 
whether in the industrial or craft 
fields, is the practiced policy. The 
building of this practice is a pro- 
cess that will take time. But we 
have seen notable demonstrations 
as in. the great five-month West- 
inghouse strike when financial col- 
Jections topped $2 million. And 
this spirit of solidarity even spill- 
ed over in the form of generous 
support of AFL-CIO unions for 
Westinghouse strikers of the un- 
affiliated UE who have been out 
for ten months. We saw it in the 
general] support for the steel strike 
that helped to shorten the struggle 
and swell the gains of the workers. 
We saw it in a number of areas 
where members of plumbers’ craft 
organization refused to handle 
scab-made Kohler Co. products. 

Many manifestations of solidarity 
do not necessarily take the form 
of tangible help, but the employers 
and the familiar union-busting 
forces were quick to see. their po- 
tential strength. The merger has 
already paid off in. some visible 
advantages for the workers in 
1956 bargaining. This is why the 
employer outfits have been scream- 
ing against the “labor monopoly” 
so frantically since the day of the 
merger. 

The merger has also brought 
some positive results in the legisla- 
tive field. It was unquestionably 
a factor in lifting the wage mini- 
mum to $1 an hour although the 
administration set a 90-cent limit 
and most of Congress was not 
friendly to labor's objectives. 

But while as yet no other of the 
major legislative objectives of 
united labor’ broke through, at 
least it was possible to block anti- 
labor medsures in ess and 


seen some 


in the state Jegislatures.. No new 


states were added to the “right-to- 
work” list. Louisiana’s Jaw was 
repealed. 

. 

UNITY. HAS most certainly 
raised labor's political influence 
and effectiveness, notwithstanding 
the fact that the political arms of 
the AFL and CIO had been only 
formally merged on top (COPE). 
In most states they are still apart. 
And in the Presidential campaign 
only in a few cases did labor fol- 
low through with COPE’s idea of 
an independent labor political ac- 
tion machinery. 

We should not exaggerate the 
political influence of the trade 
unions. The majorities President 
Eisenhower won in many of the 
major ‘Cities and industrial counties 
call for some ‘serious thought by 
the unions. 

But the trade unions did have 
a major part in making possible the 
“miracle” of keeping Congress out 
of GOP hands in face of the tre- 
mendous majority for the Presi- 
dent. 

The struggle for civil rights, too, 
has been carried to a-higher level 
as a result of the merger. The elec- 
tion of two Negroes among the 27 
AFL-CIO vice-presidents symbol- 
ized some of the progress that 
was to come. The AFL-CIO and 
its affiliates generally, even in some 
of the southern areas, aligned 
themselves with the desegregation 
struggle. Prominent AFL-CIO 
leaders warned the Democratic 
Party early in the campaign it can- 
not have ‘the support of labor and 
of Dixiecrats like Eastland. George 
Meany warned Stevenson against 
a “moderation” policy on racism. 
This approach was a step forward 
for the AFL section of united Jabor. 
And for the first time in U. S. 
labor history the AFL-CIO named 
a special committee to hear charges 
of discrimination against affiliates— 
evén against individual locals. 

* 


THERE IS ALSO greater em- 
phasis on the fight on racketeering. 
Currently three affiliates are up on 
charges of racketeering before the 
Ethical Practices Committee. A 


united labor movement has greater 


strength to face up to powerful 
racketeer influences, although the 
amount already done in that direc- 
tion should not be overestimated. 

Some explorations have begun 
in a number of fields for amalga- 
mation of rival unions, although 
actual amalgamations have so far 
been few—barbers and government 
employes. A merger agreement be- 
tween two paper unions is the latest 
development. The agreed. upon 
merger plan of the butchers and 
packinghouse unions for one or- 


ganization of 450,000 members, is 


still held up over some organiza- 
tional disputes. Talks in other 


fields, including textile, furniture 


and chemical, have at least put 
amalgamation on the agenda. 

Most important of all, the mer- 
ger has set into motion a feeling 
of new hope in contrast to the stag- 
nation, retreat and even degenera- 
tion that has set in through the 
cold-war McCarthyite era. Many 
objectives, like the shorter work- 
week, only agitational issues for 
many years, were lifted to a posi- 
tion of realistic demands in col- 
lective bargaining. The workers 
have been encouraged because of 


strength, to adyance goals 


elds, point to a developing pattern of 


ee ee te ee 


and show a greater will to struggle 


for them. And when workers feel - 


a greater sense of strength they 
also manifest more militancy and 
press for objectives that seemed 
unattainable yesterday. 

* 

IT SHOULD BE recalled that 
certain of the leaders of the’ AFL- 
CIO, especially George Meany, 
sought to keynote the new organ- 
ization with a policy of collabora- 
tion between employers and the 
trade unions. On the eve of the 
merger convention Meany wrote 


an article in the New Yoork Times 


in which he proposed that the 
AFL-CIO and the major organiza- 


‘tions of the employers, like the 


NAM and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, sign a non-aggression pact.” 
Immediately after the convention 
Meany was also invited to put 
forward his ideas before an NAM 
dinner where he even boasted he 
never participated in a strike in 
his life. 

Despite Meany’s efforts, the 
merger convention adopted no 
policies or decisions. encouraging 
his idea. Meany himself had to 
abandon the idea in face of in- 
creasing employer arrogance, the 
long and hard-fought strikes and 
the campaign for legislation to 
curb the “labor monopoly.” The 
trend. was clearly not in the direc- 
tion of dn employer-labor lov 
fest. 

Ironically, David McDonald, 
president of the steelworkers, who 
also talked of a “mutual trustee- 
ship” policy of unionism as he 
called the collaboration idea, had 
to himself call a strike of 600,000 
steelworkers that stretched for a 
month. 

Nor did the election campaign, 
with the labor movement training 
its fire on the “big business” ad- 
ministration in Washington, reflect 
a “non-aggression” feeling. It was 
quite clear—the pressure from the 
rank and file was based on the 
concept that labors unity is 
strength to FIGHT more effec- 
tively. 


- AT MERG 


ONVENTION 1955 


GEORGE MEANY (left), the president, leans strongly to the e: 
treme right but has the delicate and difficult task of keeping the o 
ganization with its many autonomy-conscious “power centers’ unite 
Hence at time he comes into conflict with the most conservati 
groups, but most often with the former ClIO¢ers. | 

WALTER REUTHER (right), head of the largest union in | 
country, auto, and an influence in most former CIO “new” unio 
~He still draws on much of “CIO policy” and finds himself in co 


flict with old AFL guard on most issues, including foreign policy 
Since Hugary events, however, he fell in line with much of the Mea 


Dubinsky position. 
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2. The No. 1 Job Is 


oe a 


Organize Unorganized 


THE BEGINNINGS in the Right direction that we ha 


seen since the AFL-CIO merger convention should not, hov 
ever, blind us to the long way to go, to the many tasks sti 


not tackled, the weaknesses and 
the dangers ahead. 

The No. 1 promise of the mer- 
ger, organization of the unorgan- 
ized, is still only a promise. There 
is no evidence, as yet, of even a 
real beginning of the kind of big 
drives we heard talked about in 
the merger convention, especially 
in textile, chemical, paper, Jumber. 
Only in recent weeks have some 
30 AFL-CIO organizers been as- 
signed, to help the textile and to- 
bacco unions in certain southern 
areas. 


But where are those drives that 


’ 
: 
were to be financed through mult | 
million dollar funds collected fro 
AFL-CIO unions? | 
In many states, especially 
major ones — New York, Penns 
avnia, California, Illinois, Mic 
gan, Ohio—the merger of the AFI 
CIO state organizations is not y 
in sight. Only a few of the h 
dreds of city and county AFL ar 
CIO councils have been merged 
The slowness to complete 
unification is mainly due to the ¢ 
position of leaders of the intern 
tional Brotherhood of Teamste 


— 


DAVID DUBINSKY, head of 
ladies garment union, wields big 
power especially in New York, 
influencing strongly some other 
organizations, including Liberal 
Party. An architect of the AFL- 


~ Pee y%) Eat igen Ob! Ger See Py Caer ity Sar ike 7 ii? f 
CIO rabid anti-Sovietism, line. -, (9, some sections of his union, .. 


DAVE BECK, aggressive lead- 
er of the most extreme right. A 
Republican basing himself main- 
ly on the powerful key Team- 
sters union. He was cold to the 
merger and threatened twice to 
walk out over alleged infringe- 
ment of autonomy. Has also 
strong racketeering influence in 


_- 


GEORGE M. HARRISON, of 
the railway clerks, largest of the 
non-operating railroad unions, is 
influential in railway shop crafts 
group of about a million mem- 
bers. With Al Hayes of Machin-§ 
ists he represents those less hos- ¥ 

tile to the CIO. among old guard.§ 
er pecyeaie <a 


» building and certain other craft 
unions. These forces who were 
cold to the merger in the first place, 
actually commanded majorities 
against a merger in two states and 
rallied substantial minorities in 
others that have merged. 

___ Craft vs. industrial union dis- 
putes continue and they have oc- 
cupied the attention of AFL-CIO 

igh councils. Such antagonism 

‘plus the rivalry between unions in 
“the same field within the AFL-CIO 
is holding up agreements for all- 
out as drives. Often there 
is a difference over. the fields to be 
tackled for organization. 

ge 


A SIZABLE section of labor in 
unaffiliated unions is still outside 
united labor. Among them are the 
United Mine Workers; the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association 
_ and most of the operating railsoad 
. unions. 
_ Then there is the group of four 
independent_ progressive - led 
unions, banned from re-entry on 
false grounds of “communist” dom- 
~ imation. The exclusion of those 
» unions is a far greater loss to labor 
as a whole than to the unions in- 
_ volved, The influence of the mili- 
tant traditions and initiative of the 
progressive-led unions is especially 
needed in labor today. 

The entrance of the Brotherhood 
of Firemen and Enginemen and of 
the railroad dispatchers into the 

AFL-CIO was progress towards 
unification. 


But it should also be noted that 


these two unions still retain their - 
racist “non-Caucasian” clauses and: 


have not yet indicated when they'll 
conform to AFL-CIO non-discrimi- 
nation requirements, 

The AFL-CIO outlook on_inter- 
national affairs is still mainly im- 
fluenced by the position of the 
former AFL -leadership, who op- 
pose any steps to relax war tensions 
and who actually want the cold- 
war intensified. 

_ Their domimation of labor’s for- 
eign policy persists despite some 
efiorts, mainly of certain former 
CIO leaders led by Walter Reu- 
ther, to depart from that position, 
in the direction of a program for 


peaceful coexistence. 
* 


AS WE look back a year on both 
the positive and negative elements 
of the merger picture, we can 
plainly see that unity is a process; 
that the speed of its progress and 
the quality of its fruits will in large 
measure depend on the pressure 
and influences from~the rank and 
file workers and of such leaders as 
- are most subject to that influence; 
| and that the active unionists, es- 
H pecially the -most articulate and 
' ‘progressive among them, have a 
. tremendous part to play in this 
' process of unification. 

_ ° Through the year we-hiave also 
» seen evidence of increased activity 


WILLIAM TOWNSEND 
(above), and A. PHILIP RAN- 
DOLPH, AFL-CIO vice-presi- 
dents respectively of transport 
service and sleeping car porters, 
both small unions. But they per- 
sonify an estimated 1,500,000 
Negroes in AFL-CIO who have 
grown into powerful and articu- 
late influence. 


~~ ee 


by progressive trade unionists in 
the work of their unions. Many 
have recovered from the paralyz- 
ing period of McCarthyism and 
have found ways of establishing re- 
lations with others, including lead- 
ers, in AFL-CIO unions. Their 
constructive contributions towards 
giving life and substance to the 
programs projected by the merger 
convention in the economic, politi- 
cal and legislative fields, have been 
welcomed by many on the “right.” 
* 


IT SHOULD be noted, never- 
theless, that there are some even 
among the progressive trade union- 


ists who still maintain a super-left 
attitude towards the merger and 
the AFL-CIO; who still estimate 
the merger terms mechanically 
without taking into account the 
potential dynamic influence of a 
working class that is. more active 
and hopeful; who still shut their 
eyes to the positive achievements 
and still emphasize the negative 
features and weaknesses. 

Elimination of such negative ap- 
proach and the greater integration 
of the entire progressive current 
with the main stream of labor is an 
essential part of the unity process 
as a whole. 
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DAVID McDONALD, presi- 
dent of the steelworkers, one of 
younger leaders, but the conser- 
vative side of the CIO group. 
Often in conflict with Reuther. 
Talks much of “mutual trustee- 
ship” (love thy boss) unionism. 
But his members are traditionally 
militant and me like the late 
Murray ‘must :call general, often | 
long, strikes, 
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3. Merger Preserves Unity, 
But Differences Remain 


THE ‘UNIFICATION process and the part of the progressives within it, is not 


and cannot develo 


tions within it are far from ideal and 


“simple’ program and_ the 


“straight” path. 

The merger, as George Meany 
frankly stated, did not eliminate 
differences that existed, but simply 
“took them inside” the unified la- 
bor body. Organizationally, the 
merger was based on a plan that 
preserved the relationship of 
strength between old and new 
unions; craft and industrial unions. 
The policies, too, are essentially 
a fusion of the outlook of the for- 
mer AFL and CIOJ. And many 
have found during the year that 
passed that those policies and views 
were not so much alike as had 
often been described. 

These differences persist on craft 
vs. industrial unionism, civil rights, 
civil liberties, political action, for- 
eign policies, organization of the 
unorganized, internal procedures 
in unions, fight on racketeering, in- 
ternational labor relations, the rela- 
tion of the union to the commu- 
nity ‘as a whole. 

The situation is further compli- 
cated by the peculiar structure of 
the American labor movement and 
various factors that influence the 
relationship of forces within it. We 


have, for example, aside from the 
overall authority of the AFL-CIO 


phatase 


a straight and clear path. Those inside labor know that condi- 
only those who ignore realities will look for the 


—— | 
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ship. Their view must be taken 
into account on all important mat- 
ters. 

This is one reason why autonomy 
is a very sacred word in our labor 
movement. It would be impossible 
to maintain even a semblance of 
unification if autonomous. rights 
were flaunted. 

In fact, the respect of autonomy 
is as vigorously demanded by con- 
servatives as by progressives be- 
cause it means freedom to practice 
unionism as the union chooses to 
practice it. Agreement on _ policy 
must, of necessity, be largely by 
persuasion although within each 
of these groups or unions the lead- 
ership is very bureaucratic and 
policies: are hardly put over by 
persuasion. | 

The maintenance of united ranks 
is quite-a delicate operation in the 
kind, of situation we have in the 
American labor movement be- 
cause there is a continual threat of 
provocation and a_ split. Dave 
Beck almost pulled his big union 
out twice since the merger. 

It is within this framework of 
craftism vs industrial unionism, 
old unionism vs new and the jungle 
of “power centers” that we also 
have a developing pattern of differ 
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CIO unions, that are pressing for 
relatively advanced positions on 
many issues—positions that go in 
the right direction and should get 
the active support of those on the 
left. 

Essentially what's involved here 
is 4 struggle for the full and vigor- 
ous application of the program that 
the merger convention of a year 
ago set for the AFL-CIO. There is 
a great deal in that program which 
if carried out would put the entire 
working class of America’ on a 
much higher level of development, 
economically and politically. 

By associating themselves with 
this program and the many activi- 
ties in the labor movement related 
to current § struggles—wage in- 
creases, facing up to automation, 
vigilance on the numerous job and 
shop grievances,-fight on speedup, 
the fight for more adequate pen- 
sions, supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefits and other security 
objectives — the progressives can 
give the best possible evidence of 
their aim to go forward. 

Progressives do not have objec- 
tives that are apart of those of the 
labor movement as a whole. In 
day-to-day life, the esence of pro- 
gressivism is vigor and conscious 


lt 


ALBERT J. FITZGERALD of UE (left); HARRY BRIDGES (center) and JOHN CLARK of Mine- 
Mill, head unions expelled by CIO in 1949, but still denied entrance into the main stream of labor. Their 
total membership is about 250,000 but the progressive influence they voice has a much larger base in 
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top body, many “power centers” 
of leaderships of certain unions or 
groups of unions, that are pretty 
much «“empires’ in themselves. 
They live on their own strength 
and exercise an independent au- 
thority, often respecting or reject- 
ing the AFL-ClO top, depending 
on practical considerations. 
* ' 

TO NAME A FEW of these do- 
mains, with a tight bureaucracy a 
dominant factor within them, we 
have Dave Beck’s group resting on 
the powerful 1,500,000 - member 
Intl. Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters 
and allied unions; the Building 
Trades group, with Maurice 
Hutcheson of the carpenters the 
dominant personality with a con- 
servatism closely akin to Beck’s; 
Walter Reuthers center, resting 


' mainly on the big auto union with 


the support of most of the former 
CIO industrial unions. David Mc- 
Donald’s center, the more con- 
servative side of the former CIO, 
rests on the powerful steel union. 
David Dubinsky, head of the 
ladies’ garment union commands a 
group that includes some allied 
unions and organizations especially 
powerful in New York. There are 
the railroad shop crafts. unions with 
nearly a million members, among 
whom George Harrison of the 
Railway Clerks is the chief ‘per- 
sonality. Outside the AFL-CIO, 
but with alliances inside (especi- 
ally with Beck and McDonald) is 
s L. Lewis’ United Mine 
orkers and the sprawling catch- 
all. District 50. : 
Each of these groups can, and 
at times do, defy the AFL-CIO 


council: gn one or wegen: nig 


and has no fear of the top 


rank and file currents within many AFL-CIO unions. 


— 


rr ee 


sues. For the first time in many 
years differences are articulated, 
and even reach the public although 
most are still limited to inside chan- 
nels. The fact that there can be a 
discussion of differences and unity 
is probably the most encouraging 
development since the merger. 
ne 


FAR BE IT from this paper to 
exaggerate this trend because the 
overall picture is still an effort to 
stifle differences or to limit their 
expression to disputes over person- 
nel or some trivial matters. But it 
is becoming increasingly evident 
that only a labor movement that 
gives ‘free rein to views in its 
ran can be united. 

the United States as _ the 
workers are always reniinded, 
unions are traditionally not com- 
mitted to a political party, ideol- 
ogy or church. This is why there 
is such sharp resentment to what 
often appears as a mechanical 
“imposition” of political or church 
influence. Progressive trade unions 
have for a long time underéstimated 
this tradition and failed to recog- 
nize the difference between being 
active in unions as part of a cur- 
rent and the presumption that they 
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ences over basic policies and is- ness back of the very goals that 


even our conservative labor move- 
ment has approved. And _ those 
goals, approved by most unions in 


, varying degrees, are quite ad- 


have a right to bring “into” the 


union an organized influence and 
program. Opposition to progres- 
sives was more often provoked by 
their methods than by the issues 
they brought forward. 

3 * 


THE METHODS by which pro- 
gressives influence a union is 
especially important at this mo- 


ment when there are far 


i stron ger 
currents from, “right .wing” oT 


stemming mainly from the former 


vanced. They include, to mention 
some: 

® The shorter workweek at no 
ut in pay. 

® Organization of -the South 
and the big still unorganized, in- 
dustries, 

® Completion of the merger in 
all fields and at all levels. 

® A far more advanced and com- 
prehensive program of social legis- 
lation than is now on the statute 
books. 

® Elimination of segregation in 
all spheres of life. 

® An independent political ac- 
tion machinery of labor and year- 
around activity. 

* 

MANY of our unions have even 
begun to suggest, although in a 
modest way, the need of revising 
foreign policy in the direction of 
peace. 

How different and more ad- 
vanced our labor movement would 
be if the struggle for the above ob- 
jectives were to unfold with full 
vigor and breadth! And when we 
come down to the real bedrock of 
the merger, is it not the promise 
of those things that made the idea 
of unity meaningful to the 15,000,- 
000 rank and file members? 

The merger was unquestionably 
a great historic and positive devel- 
opment for American labor. But it 
only set the stage for the next de- 
velopment. The dynamic force for 
that stage is the will of the workers 


to fight for the realization of the 
merger program. 
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By Hoffa co Left) alias Teamsters leader, and “th to him) Gus Scholle, Michigan CIO 
president, headed the state AFL and CIO delegations which discussed merger prospects in the state. 
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In Michigan Election Unity Made History 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT. — The merger 
of 650,000-member CIO and 
the 350,000 AFL has bogged 
down, and insiders are none!ou 
too confident it will take 


place soon. 

Waiting to be organized are at 
least one million unorganized{a 
4 orkers in Michigan, many of. 
whom~ have been members of. 
unions a some time or 
other. Labor leaders from both 
sides frankly state that “Organ- 
izing the unorganized” here would} 
not be hard. : 

In Michigan: great: traditions of 
‘labor . unity r dot the state's labor | 
history. Back im the days when 
the CIO. was es te organize 
here in 1935-36-37 and. sitdown 


strikes were cropping up every-, 
where, AFL Cooks and Bakers 
were giving time, aid, manpower 
and material everywhere. 
The big soup kitchens that stood 
tside all struck plants in mre ba 
e were manned by AFL union | 
| members. 
Not a truck driver who carried 
union card or a building trades 
would go in the plants. 
unity ri the ik and 
was a foundation upon 
ee tec activi- 


Ww 


. 


marched a ag Tom came to 


Every Labor Day since 1939 la- 
bor ne been together marching. 
through the streets, coming to-| 


‘with some exceptions the Michi- 


gether in front of the speakers ros- 
trums to hear a message. 

In the struggle against fascism, 
around the issue of France, Hitler, 
Mussolini, united labor worked to-' 


gether. 
¥® 


BUT probably the most drama- 
tic united labor action has been 
in the field of political action. Here 


gan labor movement has maGe 
history. 

In the last elections they laid 
.\the groundwork for covering. 
,|Michigan’s several thousand pre- 
cincts. They carried out a registra-' 
tion campaign that saw three and 
a half million registered in 
the state, an all time high. 


janti-union injunctions, 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO. 


WITH one year gone, it 
seems that the AFL-CIO 
merger convention was not 
“rad pessimistic in allowing 
a two-year grace period for 
states and local mergers. 

In Illinois, you have a combina- 


‘tion of the knotty little problems 
|which have typically halted or 


slowed mergers in many states. 
Like many an altar-shy aged 
couple, the two federations have 
been described here as “too set in 
their ways to rush into marriage. 
Particularly stubborn is the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor. 

With close to a million members, 


j\the 72-year-old ISFL outsizes the 


state CIO by almost three-to-one. 
It is run by old-fashioned Reuben 
Soderstrom, a one-time Republican 
legislator whose methods and out- 
look haven’t changed much in half 
a century. 

At annual conventions, Soder- 
strom tearfully recalls the old days 
of the sweatshops, child labor, 
yellow-dog 
contracts, proudly claiming that the 
legislative activities of the state fed- 
=— of labor have eliminated all 

t. 

The function of a state federa- 
jtion, he concludes, is ‘gtrictly legis- 
lative.” And that pomt is being 
stressed today in opposition to 
those who suggest that a merged 
state organization might also 
ja role in helping to organize the 
unorganized, in promoting strike 
solidarity, in developing farmer- 


i labor unity, in scores of other func- 


| tions. 

When Soderstrom speaks of leg- 
islative activity, he is referring’ not 
to the activity, of the million mem- 
bers of the federation but to the 


role of one man, himself. 
we 


But labor's united strength was 
(Continued on Page 14) 


FOR years, Soderstorm has act- 
ed as an individual lobbyist” in the 


New York May See Unified Body in 57 


By HERBERT SICNER. 


SOME PEOPLE believe in long engagements before marriage, and this seems to 
be the case with the.New York State CIO and AFL as well. Although top officials of both 
labor bodies acknowledge that sooner or later they will merge, it is plain enough by now 


that they are in no rush to set the} ~ 


actual date. | pu 


As Louis Hollander, state CIO 
ages es and a former tailor, put. 
“There are still many wrinkles 

~ be ironed out.” 

Hollander, while expressing that 
the national AFL-CIO merger had 
already produced many benefits, 
also emphasized that only those 
unionists who a year ago believed 
that the fruits of labor unity would 
unfold “Overnight” were in danger 
of becoming “disillusioned” today.. 

The state CIO, in merger talks 
with federation officals this year, 
advanced a six-point program rep-; 
resenting a CIO effort to carry over 
into the unified labor body of 
2,500,000 unionists some of its 
chief principles covering activity: 
and function. 

The CIO proposed that . the 
merged New York labor organiza-. 
tion should organize an extensive 
program taking in community ser- 
vices, civil rights, legislative and 
political, public relations and re- 
search activities. Further, the-CIO}« 
insisted on full representation. in 
leadership at all levels. ©. 

The state CIO has an estimated 
total of 1,000,000 members, : with 
the federation reported to be about 
a half million members larger. 

* 


MERGER talks iotwhie CIO 
and AFL officials have been _— 
quietly, with little or no- 
on progress. and obstacles. ‘ ed. 
eration has not commented offi- 


ganization, is plainly in no mood 


: 


bli¢ their own program. 

The talk in labor circles has been) | 
that the AFL leaders were net only; 
cold to the CIO program, -but ev en| 
linsisted on merger pretty much on 
their own terms. In short, the AFL 
leaders ‘appear to visualize New 
York AFL-CIO merger as substan- 
tially being an absorption of the 
CIO by the federation, with AFL 
policies, set-up, leadership and me- 
thods pretty much continuing along 
traditional lines. 

Thomas Murray, state AFL' 
president, had the following to say 
at the 1956 federation convention, 
and this is apparently’ his stand) 
to this day. 

“No one expected that the great 
task of merging two long-estab-' 
lished organizations from the top| 
to the bottom would proceed. with- 
out difficulty or disagreement. I 
am confident that before many | 
}months have passed, the framework 
for the merging of the federation 
with the state CIO will have been 

completed.” 

The powerful Teamsters and 
Building Trades blocs which control 
the state AFL have been apparently 
the chief obstacles to speedy unity 
in New York, as in other states, 

* 

THE state CIO, on the other 

hand, is a strang, functioning onl t 


to rush into merger, and is deter- 
mined to press for unity on terms 
of equality and on the basis of pro- 


cially on the CIO gram for uni 
ner heve “ABI Joaders 


,| gressive principles of trade onion} 


SRR. De ee OFT Bee 


‘York gained united support from 


Discrimination, involving top-rank- 


ing state and city: AFL and ie 


fact that, since. 
‘CIO merger a 


The picture in New York is far 


oh all: obstacles and problems, 
idea of labor solidarity and 
unity has begun to penetrate every 
section of the labor movement and 
is a fact to be reckoned with. 


The concensus in union circles 
}is that labor unity is here to stay state also have 


from complete, however, unless one 
points to the many examples of 
labor solidarity and unity of ac- 
tion which have taken place from 
Buffalo and Rochester to. Westches- 
ter, Long Island and New York 
City in the first ten months of 
1956. 

The Westinghouse strikers in 
Buffalo and Republic aircraft strik- 
ers on Long Island won to their 
support unprecedented united ac- 


and that the clock can’t be turned 
back. 


Hollander told a meeting of his! 


(Continued on Page 14) 


tion by AFL and CIO unions and. 
central bodies in each area. : 


The Rochester AFL and CIO 


central labor bodies united -for a 
joint election campaign, as did the 
Westchester County and Buffalo’ 
labor movements. 

The steel strike in Western. New 


AFL and CIO unions. 
The New York City CIO. Coun- 


Labor Council adopted joint meas- 


ures on the-Westinghouse, Repub-| | 
lic and Macy strikes; in support) — 


of the taxi organizing drive; on the 
transit labor crisis; and on other 


local struggles. 
* 


OF PARTICULAR si 
was the creation, for the 
of a Labor Advisory. Committee 
to the State Commission Against 


ificance 


unions. 
These are some examples of the 


irst time, 


‘cil and AFL Central Trades and’ | 


Tas 


b .¢ it 
~~ er 


“Merge Faces Knotty Problems i in State, Localities 
Minois Still In 


Discussion Stage 


{state capital, buttonholing legisla- 
tors, testifying before committees, 
making the daily rounds in Spring- 
field deere the six-month session 
of the State Assembly which takes 
place every two years. Rarely has 
any affiliated union been called 
upon to throw its strength into the 
struggle over a bill. 

Instead, Soderstrom relies on (a) 
personal charm, (b) the federation’s 

ion year endorsement of can- 
didates, (c) the annual convention 
of the ISFL. The latter event is 
largely a week-long parade of guest 
speakers, with erstrom pinning 
badges on numerous state officials 
and blessing them as “friends of 
labor.” 

This procedure is aimed at se- 
ee eth from ramet, he 

th parties at t 
a “neutrality” soweand Sabon labor no mat- 
ter what kind of a state adminis- 
tration is elected. 

Thus Soderstrom, at the pre-elec- 
tion convention of ‘the ISFL this 
year, endorsed Republican Gov. 
William GC. Stratton for reelection, 
strictly on the unds that “no 
anti-labor bills fad been 
during Stratton’s administration.” 

| * 

THE fact that the state CIO 

endorsed the Democratic candi- 


date for governor did not incline 


the state AFL chieftains toward 
labor unit ty. They are also horri- 
fied over the suggestion,that a state 
industrial union department might 
be set up by the merged federation. 
A award they suspect that the CIO 
war t want to bring militant mass 

ies into — occasion- . 
ally, thus upsetting the gentleman- 
ly procedures of long standing.. 

The CIO is also being constant! 
reminded that they are the muc 
the smaller of the two federations, 
and poorer at that. 

On the city level, president Wil- 
liam A. Lee of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor, often of 
merger with the CIO very much 
as though it were a juncture of two 
large corporations. The CFL owns 
a profitable radio station, has ex- 
tensive financial holdings and real 
estate—while the city CIO is a mere 
pauper! 

Nevertheless, the big over-riding 
reasons for merger have brought 
some rank-and-file pressure to bear. 
Illinois is definitely one. of those 
states threatened with a “right-to- 
work” Jaw. The labor laws in the 
a long way to go 
to catch up with other industrial 
states. 

LABOR unity remains a big 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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That Visit To the Dentist 
Made Easy for the Family 
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By DON WHEELDIN 
LOS ANGELES. 


_NO DENTIST office can 
really be considered invit- 


me | 

ut perhaps the nearest 
ae, to it is the prepaid 
dental group program in Wil- 
mington, manned by a 25-mem- 
ber interracial staff and holding 
a contract with the Welfare 
Fund of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union and the Pacific Maritime 
Association (PMA). 

A pilét project launched in 
1954, along with a similar den- 
tal group in the San Francisco 
Bay area, it is supplying “max- 
imum dental care at minimum 

st.” It is available to between 

2,000 and 15,000 children of 
ILWU members on the West 
Coast. 

A similar group is administer- 
ed by the-Los Angeles Culina 
Unions at 3969 Beverly Blvd. 
Another clinic is operated 
in St. Louis, Mo., by the 
AFL Teamsters Union. 

* 

THE ILWU prepaid dental 
program, operating in four West 
Coast port cities, has been 
warmly praised by” members of 
the dental profession as well as 
trade unionists. 

Here is how the program 
works: 


All children of ILWU mem- 
bers up to 15 years of age are 
eligible. © 

Any longshoreman with 40 
hours worked in any six month 
period may enfoll his children. 


Union members can elect to 


have their children treated at 


the clinic run by the dental 
group, or go to their family den- 
tist. 

The welfare fund is commit- 
ted to pay up to $75 a year per 
child. 

So far, the record shows long- 
shoremen using the clinic two- 


to-one as compared with “family” 


dentists. The clinic gets prefer- 
ence except where great dis- 
tances or inconvenient trans- 
portation is involved. 

* 


THE PREPAID dental pro- 
gram won by the ILWU during 
the 1954 contract negotiations 
is one in a series of health and 


welfare benefits pioneered by 
that union. ) 

Under terms of the contract, 
employer members of the PMA 
agreed to contribute two cents 

r man-hour worked to the 

ental fund. A total of $750,000 
was made available for the proj- 
ect. 

The union has established a 
system of controls over the orf 
ect which guarantees a hig 


uality of work and full value 


for every dollar spent. 


These controls worked: out 
with Dr. Max Schoen, head of 
the Wilmington dental group, 
include: 


e A quarterly audit of opera- 
tions including a complete report 
on every tooth treated in every 
child. 

® Grievance machinery be- 
tween the dental group and the 
longshoremen, ' walking _ bosses, 
and ships clerks. (There hasn't 
been a single grievance process- 
ed through the lifetime of the 
project). 

¢ Unannounced inspection of 
the premises and work by a com- 
mittee of dentists drawn from 
government and private institu- 
tions. | 

The facilities at Wilmington 
include 10 standard size operat- 
ing rooms equipped with modern 
dental unit, motor chair, chair- 
side seat, instrument cabinets, 
piped music and a telephone. 

Besides an X-ray room and 
laboratory, there is a_ well- 
designed reception room with a 
kiddy corner, recovery room and 
a conference-library-lounge room 
for the staff. 

* 

THE PREPAID plan has suc- 
ceeded in operating at a cost per 
person below that of the Vet- 
erans Administration and at the 
same time has maintained trade 


Visits to the Dentist can be made in time. 


union standards as to wages, 
hours and working conditions. 


Costs to the welfare fund have: 


dropped from $6.50 per child at 
the outset to a present $3.25. 
The four full-time dentists 
earn a monthly salary that is 
average in the profession for 
the area. They enjoy four weeks 
paid vacation, two weeks sick 
leave and time off for confer- 
ences or conventions or to avail 
themselves of special — courses. 
They work 37% hours a week. 
The six office workers,~dental 
assistants, laboratory, supply and 
maintenance workers are all paid 
“more than average rate,” ac- 
cording to a group spokesmar. 


The dental group operation is 
designed to develop the best 
possible patient-professional rela- 
tions. Waiting time is held to a 
minimum, with patients remind- 
ed of their appointments on the 
preceding day. | 

Dental problems and the way 
in which they are going to be 
met are discussed with the pa- 
tient or, in the case of children, 
with the parents—who are per- 
mitted to remain in the room 
when the child is being worked 
on. 

Special arrangements are made 
for mentally retarded patients, 
those suffering from palsy, or 
those unduly apprehensive. 
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By SAM RUSSELL 
MOSCOW 


RADICAL REFORM of 
Soviet divorce laws is now 
being actively discussed 
here as a result of a grow- 
ing feeling that present 


laws and court practice have 
completely failed. 

How extensive the problem is 
it is difficult to discover, as 
statistics are not available on the 
number of divorces each year. 
Even if statistics were available, 
however, they would give little 
idea of the size of the problem, 
because faced with the existing 
tortuous court procedure many 
people just do not apply to the 
courts. 

As a result many children are 
born with the stigma of illegiti- 
macy attached to them. And 
while officially there is no stig: 
ma on the birth  certifi- 


cate of such a child the space 
for the father’s name is left blank; 
in fact, visiting the sins of the 
fathers on the children—if sin 
there is. | 

The existing divorce laws orig- 
inally provided that a marriage 
could * dissolved if the princi- 
ples of “socialist morality” were 
contradicted by the huband and 
wife discontinuing to live togeth- 
er. 

In practice, however, the 
courts only grant a divorce as a 
last resort, and even the actual 
granting of the divorce once the 
court had taken a decision is put 
off interminably. 

* 


IN 1949 the Supreme Court 
of the USSR took a decision 
which stated that courts were 
granting divorces on insufficient 
grounds. And it instanced a case 
where a court had granted a di- 
vorce because the husband, who 


was the petitioner, was no long- 
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er living with his wife and was 
living with another woman. 
According to the Supreme 
Court the granting of a divorce 
in this case was “contrary to the 
principles of socialist morality.” 


Such a. situation is obviously 


‘ridiculous, and discussing the 


matter with ordinary people I 
have found that org feeling 
exists that something should be 
done to change the situation. 

The widespréad discussion of 
the matter has now found its 
way into the columns of the 
newspaper, and recently a re- 
porter of the Literary Gazette 
carried out an extensive investiga- 
tion of the divorce question. The 
paper also quotes extracts from 
numerous letters it has received 
on the subject. 

“I have talked with dozens of 
judges, lawyers, procurators, en- 
gineers, and physicians, workers 
and collective farmers, people 
w'dely differing in education and 
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oviet Couples Challenge light Divorce Laws 


age,” reports Vladimir Kiselev, of 
the Literary Gazette. 

“And not one of them—not a 
single one—agreed with our pres- 
ent judicial divorce practice. 
Everyone without exception held 
that the situation should be 
changed.” , 

* 

PRESENT Soviet divorce prac- 
tice provides for efforts to be 
made to reconcile husband and 
wife. It is now conceded, how- 
ever, that by the time either party 
applies for a divorce the hope of 
any reconciliation has long dis- 
appéared and all that happens is 
that the agony is prolonged, 
often with disastrous and tragic 
results for the people concerned 
and for. the children. 

And it appears that in all too 
many cases the court considers 
that its only duty is, to use the 
official phrase, “to incline the 
parties to reconciliation” —in a 
situation where in most cases 
both parties .already hate the 
sight of each ‘other. 

“In practice,” says the chair- 
man of the Supreme Court of the 
Ukrainian Republic, Peter Nosh- 
chenko, “it is rare for a husband 
and wife to become reconciled 
after the case has been heard in 
court. Even when finally the 
court refuses a divorce, the 
couple by. this time generally no 
longer live together anyhow. 

“Indeed, if husband and wife 
do not love each other and have 
acquired other families, can they 
really be induced to live togeth- 
er again by entreaties or court 
hearings? My personal opinion is 
the existing. marriage and divorce 
legislation needs serious improve- 


ment.” 
* 


HERE is a case which is ap- 
parently typical of many others. 
A woman writes that she has 
been living with a man for nine 
years. He has a legal wife with 
whom he only lived for three 
months, but he is unable to get 
a divorcee. 


“I have been living with him ~ 


for nine years, the woman 
writes, “and we have no intention 
of parting. We have two girls 
aged four and seven. The elder, 
Larissa, received a birth certifi- 
cate with a blank in answer to 
the question—‘Father.’ 


‘The younger girl still has no 
birth certificate because I do 
not want to take one in which 
‘Father’ is struck out. This is 
wrong in fact because my chil- 
dren have a father and he loves 
them very much.” 


Some people have tried to jus- 
tify the existing divorce practice 
by claiming that it aims at pre- 
serving the family, and that for 
the good of the children every ef- 
fort should: be made to prevent 
the break-up of a marriage. 


The facts seem to show, how- 
ever, that chixiren suffer much 
more in a family where the par- 
ents do not love each other, 
where they. frequently quarrel 
and poison the lives of their 


children. 
* 


SOVIET lawyers and jurists 
have many pressing problems to 
sort out, particularly-in the field 
of criminal law-and criminal) pro- 
cedure. | 


Last February at the 20th 
Congress of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party, President Voroshilov 
said: “A new criminal code and 
a criminal procedure code have 
already been Jrafted; their én- 
actment will play an important 
part in strengthening socialist - 
law and order and a, Pe 
the rights of citizens.” These 
drafts have not yet been pub- 
lished. 


It remains to be seen whether 
the lawyers and jurists will be 
any quicker in responding to the 
popular demand for a reform of 
the divorce law and divorce pro- 


By ROOSEVELT WARD, JR. 

AT- THE CONCLUSION of 
— ogc of hip 

ads, shoulder togs, jer- 
saat helmets and cleats will be 
shedded, the old pigskin tucked 
away, and throughout the nation 
the 1956 season will settle to a 


. halt. Only postscript Bowl clashes 


on New Year's day_remain. 


The past season has. been 
filled with the usual surprises 
and - disappointments, and once 
more millions of fans have‘ been 
swept into the madcap lunacy 
typical of America’s autumnal 
pastime. 

Just as postwar years have 
proven, this season- confirmed 
one outstanding fact—It’s harder 
for a major college gridiron 
sjuad te end undefeated. 

As the fresh smoke of battle 
clears only two titans, Oklahoma 
and Tennessee, stand unscathed, 
with possible defeat still lurking 
in a New Year's Day -prelude 
for Tennessee. At this date twe 
other giants, Texas A&M and 
Miami are also undefeated, but 
tied once. Texas A&M meets 
weak Texas this week and Miami 
has to get by tough Florida and 
Pittsburgh. 

* 

OKLAHOMA was a favorite 
choice for. top ranking at the be- 
ginning of the season. The 
Sooners with a weak schedule 
xranced behind a fast-chargin 
line and some pony backs, | 
by jet-propelled All-American, 
Tommy McDonald. They faced 
their only scare of the season 
when hyped-up Colorado almost 
pulled the upset of the year by 
jumping to a quick three-touch- 
down lead in the first half. But 
the Colorado bid fell short as 
the fast-racing Sooners stormed 
back in the second half to rack 
uv a 27-19 victory. Coach Bud 
Wilkinson’s charges breezed 
through the rest of the season 
tieing a major college record o 
39 straight victories. 

The accomplishment of the 
Tennessee Vols was even more 
impressive. Rated strong, the 
Vols proved even stronger, play- 
ing a much_ tougher ’ schedu 
than Oklahoma. They fought 
through to a perfect aliens Bee 
hind a tough ‘reck-ribbed line 
and the performance of slim-trim 
Johnny Majors, triple-threat half- 
back who cut his first tooth with 
@ football in arms. 

The Vols faced their major 
challenge from the rambling 
wrecks ef Georgia Tech, who 
"though defeated by one touch- 
down, proved to be one of the 
touthest in the nation. Tennes- 
see and Tech stood heads and 
shoulders above the rest of their 
rugged mates in the Southeast- 
ern Conference. Mississippi, Au- 
burn, Florida, Vanderbilt, Tu- 
lane and Kentucky—all displayed 
early season promise but faded 
in the stretch. 

* 

IN THE perennially super 
Midwest, the fight for suprem- 
acy was so close until no major 
team was able to go unlicked. 
The Big Ten, where any team 
can usually beat any other team 
on.a given day, proved how 
tough it was as Iowa, rated at 
the bottom of the heap, emerged 
_ @s Surprise winners of the con- 
ference title and the Rose Bowl 

id. The Hawkeyes squeezed 
through by the skin of their jer- 
Seys to a 8-1 season record, and 
won a rematch in the Bowl of 


ee ma 


At a Good Football ae 


Purdue, [llinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota and the leveling of 
powerful Michigan State and 
Ohio State. 


The Spartans from Lansing, 
rated one of the best in the 
country, ran into inspired II- 
linois on the Illini‘s homecoming 
weekend and tasted initial de- 
reali tence - og tard did 

' e game, but more 
importantly, the Spartans lost 
the services of Clarence Peaks 
and Walt Kowalchuk, two of the 
most devastating backs to op- 
erate in the same backfield to- 
gether. Last years Rose Bow! 
champs, still emerged in the top 
ten but lost one more game to 
surprisingly strong Minnesota. 

The Wolverines, led by incom- 
parable ends, Ron Kramer and 
Tom Maentz, showed the class 
but couldn’t get by arch-rivals, 
Michigan State and Brown-jug 
hunting Minnesota. 


Surprise disappointment in the 
Midwest was the resounding 
plummet of the Fighting Irish 
suffering the worst season in 
their great gridiron history. The 
young Notre Damers, although 
sparked by one of the nation’s 
best field generals, Paul Hor- 
nung and speedy halfback Au- 
brey Lewis, couldn't get un- 
tracked at the beginning of the 
season, then ran into two 
trouncings at the hands of Mich- 
igan and Oklahoma which just 
about buried their confidence. 
From that moment on, the Irish 
were sitting ducks for teams 
which followed. Meeting South- 
ern Cal this week, the Irish, at 
this moment have a record of 2 
wins and 7 losses. 

* 


WITH a win over non-vic- 
torious Texas this ‘ weekend, 
Texas A&M, will wrap up the 
title in the unpredictable South- 
west conference. The Aggies 
have a 5-0 conference record, 


with TCU playing SMU in their | 


final game, trailing with 4-1-0. 
The Aggies can’t make the Cot- 
ton Bowl game because of NC- 
AA penalization so TCU is slated 
for the bid. 


Other teams in the Southwest 
ended in a bronco scramble of 
defeats and counterdefeats, be- 
wildering to follow. 

) mt 

IN THE FAR WEST, the 
Pacific Coast Conference, still 
reeling under penalties imposed 
on major teams like UCLA, 
USC, California and Washing- 
ton, saw twice-beaten, once-tied 
Oregon State become a new- 
comer to the title and a Rose 
Bow! bid. In doubt all year as to 
which players (many. seniors al- 
lowed to play only five games) 
were to perform from one week 
to another, prognosticators se- 
lected at the risk of their reputa- 
tions, or their necks. 


Major conference giants, USC 
and UCLA, although suffering 
severely from penalties imposed, 
still managed to end in second 
and third place respectively. 

* 

ONE of the most pleasant_sur- 
prises of the season, was the 
emergence of much - maligned 
eastern football on a par with 
that of any’ other section. 


-———<— 


‘been driven behind a safe peri- 


backs of the season. The Pan- 
thers beat such intersectional 
powers as Duke, West Virginia 
and Notre Dame. Slim losses to 
Minnesota and Cailfornia -were 
the only blemishes on the Pan- 
thers’ tough schedule which also 
saw a tie with Penn State, third 
Eastern power. 

In the Ivy League, Yale, led 
by four well-known backs, Al 
Ward, Dennis McGill, Dean 


Loucks and Steve Ackerman, 
proved that the blazer circuit 
is no y, coming up with a 
team that could compete favor- 
ably with some of the best. End- 
ing the season with decisive 
triumphs over traditional rivals, 
Princeton and Harvard, the Elis 
brought credit back to the 
league of wealth and scholar- 
ship. 

KEY disappointment of the 


nation and the Atlantic coast 
were the pare amy of Maryland 
who suffered the 

Dame as they concluded with 
one of their worst seasonal rec- 
ords since becoming a major 
power under big Jim Tatum. 
Clemson, 4-0-1 conference rec- 
ord, and a 6-1-2 season’s record 
(Furman remaining) is perched 
at the top of the Atlantic Coast 


Conference. 


‘ALL’ TEAM PICKED BY SCRIBES FOR UP 


Ist TEAM 
. RON KRAMER, Michigan 
. JOHN WHITE, Oregon St. 
. JIM PARKER, Ohio St. 
. JERRY TUBBS, Oklahoma 
. BILL GLASS, Baylor 
. LOU MICHAELS, Kentucky 
. JOE WALTON, Pittsburgh 
. TOM McDONALD, Okia., 
. FOHNNY MAJORS, Tenn. 
. PAUL HORNUNG, N. Dame 
. JIMMY BROWN, Syracuse 
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SECOND TEAM 
E.BUDDY CRUZE, Tenn: 
T. PAUL WIGGIN, Stanford 
CG. SAM YALENTINE, Penn S. 
C. JOHN MATSKO, Mich. §&. 
G. ALLEN ECKER, Ceorgia T. 
T. ALEX KARRAS, Iowa 
E. LAMAR LUNDY, Purdue 
B. JOHN BRODIE, Stanford 
B. JIM SWINK, Texas Christian 
B. CLENDON THOMAS, Okla. 
B. PAIGE COTHREN, Miss. 


THIRD TEAM 
E. TOM MAENTZ, Michigan 
T. ED GRAY, Oklahoma 
G. STAN SLATER, Army 
C. DON STEPHENSON, G. T. 
G. BILL KRISHER, Oklahoma 
T. BOB HOBERT, Minnesota 
E. FRANK GILLIAM, Iowa 
B. JON ARNETT, S. Calif. 
B.JACK PARDEE, Texas A&M 
B. JIM CRAWFORD, Wyoming 
B. LEN DAWSON, Purdue 


—_—- 


Pearl Harbor 


(Continued from Page 1) 


with Nelson Eddy, and “Suspicion,” 
a Hitchcock picture with Cary 
Grant and Joan Fontaine. 

But it was .. . hundreds of 
thousands of dead young Ameri- 
cans ago, millions of people killed 
in Europe and Asia ago, and as 


19 -from Ohio and Pennsylvania 


in Bougainville swim back into 


still talk almost eagerly of another 


‘one. 
* 


YOU SHAKE OFF the suddenly 
swarming memories, put the Times 
back on its shelf, and locate the 
‘Daily Worker for the same period. 


PAN OPENS WAR ON U.S.” was 
the big block headline which 

had forgotten though you ae 
here then as now, and up above’ 
the masthead “Communists Pledge 
Government Their All In Country's 
Defense,” which you remembered. 

For Communists were on line 
the next morning at recruiting sta- 
tions in New York City. In just 
two weeks, Dec. 21, the Daily 
Worker had a picture of John Gates 
waving goodbye from Penn Sta- 
tion. The present editor in chief 
was on the way to Camp Uptan, 
reception center in Long Island. 
(He had volunteered once befere 
in a war against Hitler, for the 
Mittens of Spain against the 
ascists in 1936.) Did John Gates, 
one of the first volunteers to save 
his country from the “Thought- 
Control” of the Japanese milita- 
rists, dream that day at Penn Sta- 
tion that he would be jailed: for 
five years in a thought - control 
Smith Act frameup in his own 
country. 

The picture and the name of 
Hirohito bring you back to a jun- 
gle clearing in the Solomon-Islands 
and a couple of hundred Gls sit- 
ting around in underwear shorts 
on a 110 degree day taking ‘in! 
a forum entitled “What to do with 
Japan and Germany After the war.” 
The forum had come about in, 
an amusing way. The Japanese had 


your mind, the forms of innocent #a.2 
dead little Filipino. children on 23 
Mindanao reappear, and it is very #27 
easy to feel-again the hot hatred of 37° =o] 
those who start and profit by wars, ee gas: 
and those in our own land who 2: oy =e 


I 


Monday, Dec. 8, 1941, “JA-| ing over the service records which 


‘Lewis Stone playing a stern colo- 


correct, sergeant?” 


‘sidered myself just a soldier now 
| with no. politics except to win the 


in’ Through,” “Chocolate Soldier” ; 


you write this the: faces of kids of ; 


frantically gasping “Mama” and , 
dying under your helpless hands - 


; BOETTCHER 


cer arrived and one week later the 
frst Sergeant said “Hey Rodney, 
the new CO wants to see you.” Uh 
'oh, you thought, he must be look- 


plainly states the place of employ- 


ment, and wants to make some- 
thing out of it. You had forgotten 
all about redbaiting since a silly 
little interlude at the reception 


center. 
+ 


SURE ENOUGH, the new CO 
had the service records in front of 
him as you entered and saluted. 

“At ease, sergeant,” he said. He 
looked like someone impersonating 


nel. 

“It says here,” he began, “That 
you worked for the Daily Work- 
er.” He-looked up sharply. “Is that 


“Yes, sir.” 
“Are you a Communist?’; 
asked. 


I began explaining that while I 
was a member of the Communist 
Party back in the States, I con- 


he 


war, but he interrupted me im- 
patiently and leaned forward, his 
whole manner changing. _ 
“Ah,” he said _ pleadingly, 
“Sergeant, YOU should able to 
something out about morale. 
You'll be relieved of all other du- 
ties, we'll give you whatever you 
need if we can get it, there a draw-' 
ful of I and E maps and stuff from 


meter on this island, their air pow- 
er was finished, and we were tak- 
ing care of the sick and wounded 
and anxious te go somewhere, any- 
where, but off this island. 


Washington in headquarters, may- 
be you can make something of it. 


ree 


other such things. They seemed to 
help. 

As often as you recall this you 
think of the compliment it paid to 
the Communists. Subsequently you 
found this was by no means a 


fate of Notre .- 


unique experience for Commu- 


nists in the Armed Forces. Not only 


were they automatically thought of 
as good men of anti-fascist ideas 
and experiences, but many of them, 
along. with men like Colin Kelly, 
Meyer Levin and other heroes of 
any or no _ political persuasion, 
were as fine fighting soldiers as it 
was possible to find. 


Ask General Eichelberger who 


ae wrote of the “One Man Army,’ the 
=. fabulous Herman Bottcher lies 
see buried in Leyte. . . Or ask the gen- 


eral whe pinned the nation’s sec- 


- . . E ond highest award for valor on 
Staff Sgt. Rebert Thompson. (Does 


he sleep well, you wonder), with 
one of America’s great heroes 
languishing in Atlanta for the 
courage of his political convic- 
tions?). You casually look around 
this very office and see paratropper 
Gates, foreign editor Joe Clark 
who won a Silver Star for heroism 
in combat against the Nazis, Ne- 
gro Affairs editor Abner Berry who 
slogged all the way through France 
and Germany, labor writer Herb 
Signer who fought there too, good 
soldiers, real good soldiers all. . . 
| * 

| BUT WE WERE TALKING 
| ABOUT that forum on the Pacific 
‘isle, what to do with Hitler and 
'Hirohito after the war. I’m afraid 
some of the suggestions made by 
the earnest young Gls present were 
not temperate. At least I can guar- 
antee you that not a one of them 
polled this Pearl Harbor day 15 
years later would like worth a darn 
the idea of Hirohito having been 
put back in- power by MacArthur, 
or Nazis being given guns again 
in West Germany, and no matter 


what else they might or might not 


think about Russia, I think they'd . 


want the two big countries which 
won the thing to stick on the same 
side so there be no more of wars. 


Well, I don’t know if this is what 
The Worker editor had in mind for 
a piece about Pearl Harbor Day... 


Soviet Report 
Biggest Freezers 


In Evrope 

LONDON, Nov. 27.— Radio 
Moscow today said the Soviets 
were building “the biggest refrige- 


rator in Euro 
gerator, capable of storing 36,000 


“Morale,” as they called 
not high. ‘A new 0 man 


? ; 5° 
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aitons of goods—$14,000 tons more 


an the giant refrigerator in Paris” 
peing built in, Moscow,..; - , ; 


te. 
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Strontium 90 


(Continued from Page 2) 
comes to be true—if it is con- 
cluded this (Strontium-90) will 
have a long-range adverse affect 
on the human race—and this (re- 
moval by ion-exchange resins) is 
the thing to do, it will have to be 
done. 


With milk a “staple of life,” he 
said, a — Oth eagle” 
necessary from “health angle’, 
the industry would — to do. 
The spokesman the - 
men’s League stressed his organi- 
zation’s concern. : 


Health Information of the State 
Department of Health, in Albany, 
told The Worker that the state is 
continuing a program of testing the 
atmosphere for radioactivity de- | 
spite AEC’s instruction, to halt the 
tests. 


Governor Harriman on Nov.l 
had disclosed the AEC’s abrupt 
instructions of Sept. 26, two days 
after the radioactivity soared to 


ab- 
“remarkably high” levels and six 


days after Adlai Stevenson propos- 
ed halting H-bomb tests. Harriman 
pointed out a Russian H-bomb was 
reported to have been exploded on 
Aug. 30. 


Dr. Quinlizan promised to check 
and phone The Worker the an- 
swers to a series of questions on 


NORTH 


) 


| 


(Centinued from Page 5) 
ad, “whatever blessings we got 
we got because there is 16 mil- 
lion union men,” 

But when he came to the coo- 
ing climax of Luce’s manifesto, 


‘a statement by Theodore  V. 


Houser, chairman of Sears,. Roe- 


‘buck, I feared that he neared 


apoplexy. “Here is how it ends,” 
he shouted, “As we have pros- 
pered and grown in an economic 
sense, we have also grown in the 
direction of achieving the goals 
the great religious and moral 
leaders have long envisaged for 


esters Atomic Energy Project, whe 
‘has called for por community 


“We've gone direct to the De- 
of Agriculture and the 


AEC, and both to state and (a 


federal authorities. We went 
fairly high up in Washington, 

and dumped it right in their 

laps.” 

He said “we told them that, 
right’ or wrong,” as things stood 
now, with scientists divided and 
the public confused, “it’s a threat 
to milk consumption, and people 


Strontium-90 in milk. 


These included such questions 


S: 
Whether AEC had been and was 


reporting to the Department of 
Health results on tests of New York 
milkshed milk. 


What the levels were since the 


“steep rise’ in Strontium-90 con-| 
tent of early September reported 
by Eisenbud in the Nov. 15 speech. 


‘Whether any plans for purifying 


are going to stay away from milk,” the milk had been discussed. 


unless it is cleared up. 

He said they told authorities 
about the stories in Rochester and 
St. Louis, where there have been 
some demands for local health de- 


was fruitless but a 
representative of the department) 
said she had been asked to take 


* 


AN EFFORT to reach him later 
blic relations 


partment investigations of the milk! C@re of the requests for informa- 


supply. % 


HE SAID THEY WANTED to 
et purification, they wanted to get 
omb tests stopped—but ‘added 

hastily “we don’t want to get in 
politics.” He admitted that he per- 
sonally would be happy if they'd 


stop. 
I wish the scientists would get 
together and agree,” he said. He 


Worker: “We 


tidn. 


She was asked also to obtain 


cormment on an AFL Labor News 
(Rochester) story in its current is- 
sue that statewide testing of milk 
for Strontium-90 was under con- 


sideration. 
The next day she informed The 
oe a been cooperat- 
ing with AEC on this investigation 
of milk and also are keeping & 


mentioned Dr. William F. Neu- ‘close watch on it ourselves. 


man, chief of the Bio-Chemical 
Section of the University of Roch- 


testing of milk as a precautionary 
measure to ard health. 
Prof. Neuman has been quoted 
as saying many scientists believe 
that Strontium-90 released by 
bomb explosions already has come 
within 30 percent of the “critical” 


Whether the department was 
considering or interesting itself in 
means of purifying the milk sup- 

ly thus remained a moot point. 

hat is all I am authorized to say— 
well, not authorized,” she recon- 
sidered, “but it’s all I'm going to 


say,” she said. But she insisted the| 


the great masses of people.” 
* 


I DARE NOT CONVEY to 
you all that Giuseppe said at 
this point. This is a family news- 
paper and the post-office imposes 
certain restrictions on us. I can 
give you the essence of Giusep- 
pe’s thoughts, noe it grieves 
me to lose the cyclonic quality 
of his expression. 


When the water spigots run 
good red wine, he laughed, when 
10 dollar bills grow like grapes 
on the arbor, when the New 
York Central carries passengers 
without collecting fame and 
when tax collectors knock on 
your door every week to hand 
you fat pay envelopes, then this 
man from Sears and Roebucks 
can sit with St. Peter. 

A capitalist is a capitalist, 
a said, because my mon- 
ey him a capitalist. If you 
could have called Al Capone a 
People’s Gangster and Benito 
Mussolini an Enlightened Con- 
servative, then you can call Wall 
Street People’s Capitalism. Thus 
he ranted on. Space does not al- 
low me to put down all his com- 
ment, but I believe you get the 


I should have warned you at 
the outset that Giuseppe is no 
St. Francis of Assisi and if he 


has communed with the gentle 
birds it was at the other end of 


Department of Health was “not re-; 
fusing to answer questions, it was 


dé 


ust saying they shrould be ad- 


a rifle.during hunting season. 
So my friend is, as you can see, 
an unreasonable man, Perhaps 
the fact that he is 65, and pen- 


THE W SUNDAY. 


gressers was so important for 
more permanent reconciliation 
the cenflicting forces. ; 

The authority of the United, 
States and the Soviet Union acting 
together can bring the Arab states 
and Israel together around a single 
table. That will be the beginning 
of a lasting settlement. 


ROCHESTER 


(Continued from Page 2) 


health officers at the local com. 
munity level to safeguard our chil- 
dren by initiatmg a program of 
milk analysis,” he said. | 

The Labor News declared: “A 
grass-roots movement, spurred by 
reports from the nations leading 
nuclear experts and biochemists: is | 
believed to be growing for the 
U. S. to lead the world in obtain- 


DECEMBER 
the 
of | 
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returns. 

Six Democratic Senators—Hub- 
ert Humphrey of Minnesota, Paul 
H. Douglas of Illinois, Wayne 
Morse of Oregon, James E. Mur- 
ray of Montana, Pat McNamara of 
ae and Richard I. Neuber- 
ger of Oregon—have issued a call 
to their colleagues for a campaign 
to hurdle the legislative obstacles. 
They wish to change the rules, res- 
cue their party and the U.S. Senate 
from the political mire of Dixiecrat 
know-nothingism and northern do- 
nothingism. They have since been 
joined by the Democrat Senator- 
elect from Pennsylvania Joseph 


Clark. | 
In the words of Sen. Humphrey, 


ing a stop to nuclear bomb testing’ 
before the radiation in the stratos- 
phere reaches ‘the point of no re- 
turn’ proportions.” 

* 


THE ST. LOUIS movement b 
'women trade union and civic lead- 
ers which inspired the Rochester 
labor paper's initiative was only 
‘one of the actions originating in 
‘St. Louis. A group of prominent 
‘scientists and members of the fac- 
culty of Washington University 
‘School of Medicine there have 
urged Congressional hearings on) 
the problem of fallout from 


One of the signers of the peti- 
tion to the St. Louis: health author- 
ities was Mrs. Mary Ryder, pioneer. 
trade union leader who heads a, 
score of community and civic or- 
ganizations, said Labor News. 
Others it listed were: 

Mrs. Gertrude Gray, president, | 
Joint Council of Women's Auxili- 
aries, AFL; Mrs. D. Jean Younce'’ 
of the Electrical Workers; Julia’ 
Shanahan, chairman, Women's 
Division of COPE in St. Louis; 
Della Cox, of the Bindery Wom-' 


en's Union; Doris B. Wheeler and | 


; 
’ 


'Marcelle Malamas of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers: 
Union Health and Welfare De- 
partment, and Virginia Brodine of 
'the same union. 


tests, 


‘cratic 


a man who had his own fling with 
compromise and do-nothingism in 
the 84th Congress, the Democrats 
“are digging their own graves by 
inaction in the field of civil rights.” 
The Humphrey group wants the 
Senate rules changed to permit 
debate to be closed by a majority 
vote of the Senate. Three Repub- 
lican Senators—Irving Ives of N.Y., 
Francis Case of South Dakota and 
Thomas Kuchel of California— 
have joined in support, bringing 
the number to 10. 

However, as a reminder of what 


mb |#8 needed for victory we should 


look back on the 1949 fight when 
there was bi-partisan agreement 
for a change. The resolution had 
bi-partisan sponsorship; the Re- 
ublican and Democratic Senate 
adership supported it; the Presi- 
dent lent his personal prestige to 
the fight, advocating a more demo- 
procedure than that origi- 
nally proposed in the Wherry- 
Hayden resolution. But in the end, 
because the Dixiecrats had the 
power to filibuster, and because 
there was a readiness to compro- 
mise, the Dixiecrat position won 


the day. 
* 


IT WILL BE DIFFICULT, if 
net impossible, for victory with- 
out the bi-partisan support of the 
Senate leadership. And the leader- 
ship must be pledged to continu- 


point ond which lies bone) 
tumor cancer for mankind. 

Bi cmte Boman,  ceetihoes less communicative, an aide in her 
gloomily. “He feels strongly. He ad- office said he would take down the 


} (aes ‘request fer information. It was ex- 
ae oe. anc wae “*! plained to him at some length that 


He said that Dr. Neuman told|©°™munity action on testing milk 
his assistant he was going to Wash-| “#5 being considered elsewhere, 


ressed to the — sae aie Winelands THE LABOR NEWS story ex-/0us sessions to defeat attempts at 


robs him of the judicious eb- | plai the filibustering so that the resolution 
jectivity to appreciate Henry |S - ean be brought tle are 
Luce’s Beatitudes. I am afraid |phere may take as long as 99|while a simple majority can carry 
he will never see the halo around jyears to be discernible in human the vote for a rule change, there 
the head of the Sears and Roe- |bones, infants and children now 47€ NO provisions on the opening 
buck executive. farming their bone largely frem| Congress for imposing cloture. 
milk are peculiarly s ible. |In this instance, according to. par- 
The latest Russian bomb test,’ liamentarians, the Senate is ruled 


recorded earlier in November, Dr. by Jefferson's: Manual which con- 


. . that The Worker was imterested in T 
ington te meet with AEC people, ne a MID FAS 
knowing if the eity authorities had: ‘Neuman told- the labor r, |tains ne formula for cloture, but 
points up the need for begmning Prevides only that the debate be 


and we are led to believe that been and were being given reports 
(Continued from Page 5) precautionary tests of milk for; pertinent.” 


something can yr of it. on the results of Jatt su os 

ASKED IF HE KNEW about|/isenbud finally revealed. ier Mendes-Franee is reported to/ -adioactive strontium now. A group similar to the present 
studies for removal of Strontium-| . Whefi the reporter called baek| have said, the British and’ french * Humphrey group attempted at 
have furnished the first instance) yy LABOR NEWS pointed|the opening of the 85th Congjess 


90 from milk by ion-exchange) ** the appointed hour and asked 
resins reputedly undertaken © by for the same aide, she was given! in history of countries blockading) yt that the move to halt nuclear}in 1953 to change the rules, with- 


DR. BAUMGARTEN was even 


AEC in 1954, he asked his assistant, 


instead the publie relations officer 


themselves. 


and reported: 


a) you can do it if 
you take the calcium, too. My as- 
sistant tells me Prof. Neuman says 
the AEC tests haven't yet produced 


any other result. Of course, fhat 


who said t 


of the City Health Department, 
he understood the 


requested information was “some- 


thing about Strontium-90.” 


“The Commissioner will not dis- 


cuss that with you,” he said. 


And at the New Yerk office of 


‘explosions, which became a _ polit- 


out the support of the Senate lead- 


Marquis Childs reports from P aris ical football in the campaign, no ership and, of course, without 


in the N. Y. Post (Nov. 26) that. 
leng lines of cars are waiting at 
gasoline pumps and a black market 
is already flourishing. He says: 
“Now there will be added a di- 


longer can be discounted as was 
done by persons who saw Adlai 
Stevenson's espousal of ending 
bomb tests as politically expedient. 

“. . . with the election over, the 


even the moral. benediction of 
President Eisenhower. The pro- 
ponents of change then were able 
to muster only 17 votes. 

If the present effort is to esca 


rect dollar cost for oil alene up 
to $100,000,000 for a si | 
period. This does not include the 

economic effects, which 


would be ridiculous. What would 

you have left in milk? Water, with 

“ few minerals. Of course, you'd 
ave 


public should be made to realize|the fiasco of the 1953 routine, the 
the problem exists and is reaching;arena of fight will have te be 
dangerous roportions, scientists|broader than the. floor of Con- 
feel,” said the Labor News. gress. The fight will have to en- 

- compass the entire electorate with 
the same intensity and purpose 
shown in the campaign. And the 
question: How does your Senator 
stand on the cloture? must have 
force and energy. 


BS, Brenx, 320; NB, New Yerk, $5; B<th 
(via Si Gerson) 31; Cuddyspark, 
Brooklyn, $25; Riverdale Club, Bronx, *19. 
N@VEMBER 23 
Brockiyn friend, $1@; Brenx reader, 15; 


‘the AEC, 70 Columbus Ave., Mrs. 
Grace M. Urrows, in charge of 
publie information, arranged an 


: . secondary 
ee appointment, day and hour set, naa 
“But Dr. Neuman indicated they ml a y th Eisenbud |"* bound to be serious. 


should investigate other ways.” . a - But a lasting settlement. of the : 
Sie eal dak sali eine tho nate! The "day before the specified day, middle East crisis which protects FUND 
source of calcium for children, but'*"© “ The W eft 4! the principle of free navigation 


that caleium could be taken from) )"©S*#8 cancelling the interview.| through the Suez Canal for all, in- 


: : Later a reporter ealled her back to) : ' 
something else in a pure form and! 11 ‘it the cancellation was because| Gna wo ga Tae a erg ani 


dded to milk. “It would be per- 1 if j 
Sealy possible if this Strontium-90|°% pressure of work, if it could territory—including the canal—is 
mh gms ...|be made for any other time. “I’m 
got so bad that it was a definite) 1-334 not” che said ‘guaranteed. It is the direet and 
ease Regget cruel military violation of Egypt- 


threat. You could remove both and , : 
add the calcium,” be said. Still later she was phoned and) i.n sovereignty which brought the 
* 


crisis to a head. The cease fire and 


(Continued from Page 1) 
and that decline spells disaster. 
We urge you to eontribute to 
the survival fund. 3 


Following is a» summary of the donations 
received in the peried of Nov. 20-26: 


NOVEMBER 230 

Manhattan friend, %; Bronx reader, 

$10: Garment workers, $10; SBayside, 
* Manhatten friends 


asked to get answers to several 


BUT MILK WASN’T the only ee ee t the levels evacuation of the invaders are 


thing to consider, he said. He' naa therefore only the first, but neces- 
would like to know more about to" wust ABC now aaciboted the S2ily the first, stepg 10 « perman- 
possible contamination of . other! _- ent settlement. - 


foods—such as bones of beef and . PRN, , 5; 
other animals now used in soups,| PROBABLY the most difficult! hattan, $2; RB, New York, $9; New studeng, $15; Brooklyn waterfront 
aspect of the crisis is the long- | : ‘| NOVEMBER 26 | pave: 


sauces and vies. 
“We told them at Washing- standing Arab-Israeli dispute. It is 
i le to negotiate this unless 


ton,” he said, “if it’s serious, 
something has to be done about some greater authority influences 
the situation in a manner which 


to us to tell them } 
Satta does “not violate the self-interests 
concerned. of both sides. Such an authority 


can eome through the UN. Bit it 
will arise in UN only if it combines 


milk, the 
. i ras : 4 =, *. ~ _ . +. : 
P es , »~ 
“ aot. 


ied we 
a io % Pi 
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rise. 

Mrs. Urrows, calling back, said} 
merely: “As far as these questions! 
are eoneerned, we didn't care to 


comment on them.” 
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THE PEOPLE'S 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Hungary there was vacillation 
which enabled reactionaries to in- 
fluence the situation. In both cases 
Soviet intervention reflected cer- 
tain Stalinist influences which still 
persisted. 

This was recognized by the Soviet 
Communist leaders themselves in 
their declaration of Oct. 30 about 
relations with the peoples democ- 
racies. The Soviet leaders said: 

“In-the process of the establish- 
ment. of the new regimes and the 
deep revolutionary transformation 
in social relations there were not a 
few difficulties, unsolved problems 
and downright mistakes, including 
those in the relations between the 
Socialist ‘states, violations and mis- 
takes which infringed the principles 
of equality in relations between 


Socialist states.” 


In political, economic and mili- 
tary spheres there had-arisen griev- 
ances and inequalities. So the So- 
viet declaration of Oct. 30. stated: 

“As recent events have shown, 
the need has arisen for an approp- 
_yiate declaration to be made on 
the position of the Soviet Union 
in the mutual relations between the 
USSR and other Socialist countries, 
primarily in the economic and mili- 
tary spheres.” 


The Soviet government declared 
its readiness to discuss measures 
“to remove any possibilities of vio- 
lating the principle of national sov- 
ereignty and mutual advantage and 
equality in economic relations.” 

The Soviet government also in- 
dicated its readiness to discuss 
withdrawal of troops from Hung- 
ary. 

* 


HOWEVER, a speech delivered 
by Tito on Nov. 15, indicated that 
there was a continuing struggle 
going on between two trénds in 
the Communist movements. Tito 
said in that speech that he con- 


DEMOCRACIES | 


evils under Stalin merely on the 
cult of Stalin. This “cult,” Tito said 
“is in fact the product of a sys- 
tem.” , 

“They (the Soviet leaders)” Tito 
said, “have not launched a strug- 
gle against that system, or, if they 
have, they have done it more in 
silence, saying that the whole 
everything was good but that in 
his late life, since he was old, 
Stalin began going a little mad 


NEW YORK 


(Continued from’ Page 10) 
Amalgamated Clothing Work 
Union recently that AFL - 
merger was a “vital necessity im 
the interests of workers’ struggle 
against Big Business in this era, 

But, he added, a realistio a 
proach is that it may take so 
‘years” for the fruits of the —— 
to take hold in all sections of the 
labor movement and for its many 
benefits to be realized for the work- 
ers of the United States. 

With one year gone and one 


and to make various mistakes.” 
From the beginning, Tito said, 
he argued that it was necessary to! 
et at the roots of what had pro- 
Taal the “cult of the personality.” 
“Where are these roots?’ Tito 
asked.“In the bureaucratic appara- 
tus, in the methods of leadership 
and the so-called one-man rule, in 
the disregard for the role and ten- 
dencies of the working masses... .” 
Tito said the struggle between 
the two tendencies is going on in 
the Soviet C.P. and added: 
“There were still possibilities 
that within the Soviet leadership 
those elements would win through 
internal solution which stand for 
stronger and more rapid develop- 
ment in the direction of demo- 
cratization, abandonment of all 
Stalinist methods. .. .” 


The Soviet newspaper Pravda 
replied sharply to Tito’s speech. 
Pravda said Tito was violating the 
principle that there are many paths 
to socialism and was trying to im- 
pose his particular course on others. 

“One cannot fail to see,” Pravda 
wrote, “that such assertions by Tito 
are definitely linked with those 
articles in the Yugoslav press in 
which the idea comes through more 
and more frequently that Yugo- 
slavia’s road to socialism is the 
only true course, and even the 
only possible way for socialist de- 
velopment in almost all countries.” 

One thing seemed clear from 
these events: that a long and diffi- 
cult struggle was going on between 
two trends in Communist Parties 


sidered it a shortcoming of the 
Soviet analysis which blamed all 


everywhere. 


THE CULT OF 


(Continued from Page 8) 


had bounced up five stories or so 
following her oer 


THERE IS ONE SCENE, how- 
ever, that never fails to stir me. 
It is that part of the second act 
in which Tosca’s lover, the artist 
Cavaradossi, weakened by torture 
and “his shirt torn and bloodstained, 
hears the news of Napoleon’s vic- 
tory at Marengo, and summons up 
energy to lift up his arms and sing: 

“God of vengeance! 

“Let tyrants tremble, 

“And freedom, strike down your 
enemies.” 

The scene showed how, as late 


as June, 1800 (the date of the! 


events of the opera), the Italian 
people still looked on the French 
armies as liberators. from their 
princely, papal and Austrian op- 


pressors. 


The historical background to 
this scene in “Tosca” is worth re- 


NAPOLEON 


THE PEOPLE welcomed French 


year to go, nobody in labor circles 
is speculating on when the merger 
may be achieved in New York, 
But that it will come, and most 
likely in 1957, is the unofficial 
guess. And when it does come, 
when the nearly 3,000,000 union- 
ists of the Empire State are united 
in their economie and _ political 


struggles, that will mark the open-} 


ing of a new era for all the people 
of New York. 


MICHIGAN 


(Continued from Page 10) 
not operating as one. Inside the 
AFL serious rifts of many years 
standing held back complete unift- 
cation, 

It was revealed openly at the 
Michigan State Federation of La- 
bor Convention last summer in 
Detroit when the Teamsters led 
by Jimmy Hoffa, saw to it that 
the state AFL did not endorse 
“Soapy Williams for a fifth term 
for Governor. Some weeks earlier 
the CIO had endorsed Williams. 
A three-day battle at the AFL 
convention saw the endorsement 
of Williams pigeonholed. 

Later on in the campaign, it was 
reported that Hoffa was backing 
Mayor Al Cobo of Detroit, the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor 
against Williams. 

But outside of the Teamsters 
and a few small AFL groups, the 
majority of the AFL joined in with 
CIO in PAC work and backing 
candidates. 

IN THE county setups here, 
only Grand Haven and Luding- 
ton have seen the AFL and CIO 
organizations merge. There are 32 
counties in the state, most of them 
having AFL or CIO organization. 

So in Michigan, while there are 


aid, but they resented French or- 
ders. When their republics were 
turned by Napoleon into kingdoms 
for his relatives, resentment be- 
came revolt. Clerical and feudal 
‘reaction took advantage of the situ- 
ation, especially in Spain, where 


two wings, the liberals of the Cortes 
on the Left, and the monks and 
inquisitors on the right. 

‘The Spanish struggle is imortal- 
ized in Goya’s paintings and etch- 


this realistic, revolutionary art and 


Louis David, friend of Robespierre 
and then Napoleon, is startling. 


The peoples of Europe, inspired 
by French revolutionary philoso- 


phy, defeated the French emperor. 


The Bourbons sneaked back to 
Paris and Madrid, the princes re- 
gained their “legitimate” thrones 


Yet the 
was 


in Germany and Italy. 
spirit of democracy 


calling. : 
, * 

IN THE .DECADE following 
1789, the mations 
France, inspired by French _philos- 
ophy and assisted by French bay- 
onets, changed their governments. 
Holland became the Batavian Re- 
public, Switzerland the Helvetian 
Republic, and the small Italian 
states were gathered into the Cis- 
alpine Republic, the Ligurian. Re 

ublic and the Roman \Republic. 
‘hey were united to defend France 
against the Coalitions of Mon- 
archs subsidized by the govern- 
ment of King George III. 

The honeymoon was short. The 
bonds of marriage turned to bond- 
age as Napoleon forged his busi- 


neighboring | 


crushed. 


the Russian plains, but French 
revolutionary ideas lived on, re- 
appearng in the Decembrist move- 
ment, in the poems of Pushkin and 
the writings of Herzen, , 


Napoleon's grenadiers, defeated 
in Egypt, left a heritage that gave 
revolutionary theory to subsequent 
Egyptian struggles, first against: 
Turkish tyranny and then against: 
the French and British colonial 
oppressors. 

French democracy inspired the’ 
Haitian revolt against Napoleon, 
and helped develop the revolution- 
ary ideology of the Indo-Chinese 


' 
; 


ness mans empire. But even in 
the early years, when Napoleon 
talked like a Nberator,, his speech 
betrayed the spirit of the patron- 
izing conqueror. He-told the Ital- 
‘fans in his proclamation to the 
‘isalpine Republic of 1797: 


fighters for freedom. 0 
* 


THE JEFFERSONIANS of 1800 


. 7 in 4 
the anti-French mevement included 


the stilted, classical work of Jacques’ 


not. 
ganized by a massive joint effort, 


| 
Napoleon’s Grand Army died on) 


} 
| 
| 


many examples of united labor ac- 

tion, the actual merger of the two 
‘groups is not being completed. 
Only two meetings have been held 
since last Dec. 5, and the last 
one newsmen learned saw both 
groups pretty far apart. 

Feeling here is that the AFL- 
‘CIO executive council will have 
to come in. here and settle the 
merger, it wont be done any: other 
way, Officially, within the two- 
vear time limit set by the AFL- 


ings, and the contrast between! CIO, 


ILLINOIS 


(Continued from Page 10) 
promise here in terms of the huge 
potential for organizing drives. In 
one small town like Matton, Illinois, 
people were fired up by the AFL- 
CIO merger last spring and a 
unionizing drive swept through the 
town, But in other places, particu- 
larly at big open shops in Chi- 
cago which could have been or- 


labor board elections have been 
lost in recent months. 

In the field of civil rights, Ja- 
bor's joint strength could become 
the means for ending the Trumbull 
Park mob violence, for opening 
job opportunities, for passing a 
state FEPC. er 

On community levels, the prom- 
ise of full labor unity here is al- 
ready indicated by the effective 
joint electoral work which was de- 
veloped in the last election. There 
is no longer any Sharp dividing line 
here as between the old AFL La- 
bors League for Political Educa- 
tion and the CIO Political Action 
Committee. Together, they were 
decisive in reelecting many pro- 
labor Gengressmen last Nov. 6. 

Still, actual labor unity here re- 
mains at the committee discussion 


in this country were strengthened 
by solidarity with but. were not 
weakened by servility to the French 
Revolution. With this policy they 


“Yours is the first nation to win 


sedom without’ partisan’ strug-! 


smashed the Alien and Sedition 
aws and ’swept the elections. It 


level, the exchanging of convention 
speakers between the two federa- 
tions, the affirmations by leaders 
that they, like Barkus in the Dick- 
ens story, are “willin’.” 


— 


jit’s been -a ‘long’ courtship* 


the *APEs und OL© "itt 


the wedding date is not yet set. 


TyeVolution -begaty {a> 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR . 


Misses News of 
Southern Liberals 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I have enjoyed the Worker 
very much for the past two 
years. Your coverage has been 
very accurate. However, there is 
something missing that I would 
like to see in your paper. I 
would like to see some news of 
interest to liberals in this part of 
the country. The liberals and 
‘progressives in this area actually 
seem to be afraid of each other. 

Of course, there is some logic 
to this fear since we live in an 
extremely reactionary section of 
the nation. The reactionary and 
fascist-minded forces have gain- 
ed control of this state. The 
Communist Party was outlawed 
and now the NAACP has been 
outlawed. About two years ago, 
Governor Shivers wanted to 
make it a capital crime to be- 
long to the Communist Party; 
but even the reactionary con- 
gress of this state would not go 
along with that. : 

You can see that we are in 
dire need of some thought pro- 
voking literature down here. So 

lease, give us some news of 

Licel interest. We want the 

TRUTH of what is going on 

around HERE. Surely you can 

get a correspondent in this vi- 

cinity.—JACK. 
2 


Error of Judgment 


On Hungary Events 
NEW YORK 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Abraham Lincoln declared: 
“Revolutions do not go _ back- 
ward.” These words might be 
pondered by the Worker and 
other American Marxists in rela- 
tion to the events in Hungary. 
The aim of the Hungarian Com- 
munists and the Hungarian peo- 
ple, in the process of de-Stalini- 
zation, to democratize their na- 
tional life as a land already on 
the road to Socialism was a for- 
ward movement of the already 
decade-old revolution. 

But the development of events 
under the pretense of democrati- 
zation in- Hungary—undermining 
of the program for Socialism, 
armed insurrection by Hungarian 
fascists and anti-Socialist, anti- 
Soviet Union nationalists serving 
Western imperialist instigators 
of counter-revolution—was head- 
ed backward toward the restora- 
tion of capitalism and imperial- 
ist domination. This was no rev- 
olution. The refusal of the insur- 
rectionists to disarm with the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops, the 
repudiation of the Warsaw Pact 
by the Nagy government and 
the call of that government upon 
the UN to protect Hungary (sic) 
exposed clearly the  counter- 
revolution in action. 


...Months before this counter- 


U. S. by Project X-ism, by the 


open calls of the American Trot- 
skyites in The Militant for “po- 
litical revolution” in Poland and 
other “satellite” lands. | 

The denial by the Daily 
Worker. of the Soviet charge 
that agents of the Western 
powers was a principal, cause of 
the seizure of power by Hun- 
garian reactionaries stands as a 
gross error of judgment. To at- 
tribute the counter-revolution in 
Hungary to the errors of Stalin- 
ist dictatorship represents an ex- 
treme expression of Right Op- 
portunism. At most, these Stalin- 
ist errors and the de-Staliniza- 
tion process provided the foreign 
and native subverters with a 
smokescreen to conceal the 
long-laid and deep conspiracy to 
destroy the Communist Party 
and Socialiym in Hungary. 

We have only to recall the 
counter-revolution instigated in 
Guatemala by the American im- 
perialists to understand that this 
modus operandi of counter-rev- 
olution represents a pattern of 
crushing the democratic will of 
the people, under the Hitler 
slogan of anti-Communism and 
in the name of the pedple and 
the nation. — JEFFEF SONIAN 


_ Paper Should Give 


All the Facts 
BROOKLYN. 
Dear Editor: 


With all the half truths and 
slanders being written in the 
capitalist press, I think it is about 
time for the Worker to state all 
the facts about the situation in 
Hungary. 

First, that this counter revo- 


lution was well planned and or- 


ganized with the help of our 
State Department and Fascist 
forces to overthrow the peoples’ 
government of Hungary and as 
the picture becomes clearer, the 
last few months due to the so- 
called liberalization policy of the 
government, thousands of form- 
er Nazis and Horty followers 
entered Hungary to use the dis- 
content, of certain elements of 
the people to steer honest griev- 
ances into channels of murder 
and terror. 

The mistakes of the Commu- 
nist leadership and vacillation 
helped them no end. 

Second the Soviet forces, and 
rightfully so after the experiences 
of the war against fascism, were 
called in when the Nagy gov- 


~ ernment lost control. Clerical fas- 


cist forces helped in the counter 
revolution led by Cardinal Mind- 
zenty. Time and history will 
show.that this was not a true 
fight for freedom but an attempt 
to bring back capitalism and 
course a fascist state. 

Let us go back to Lenin and 
study it well. The forces of re- 


action are not asleep as proven - 
it~ by the events in Hungaty. 


4 
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of Jewish poets. Sat. Dec. 1, 8:30 p.m. at 
Arms and Man, Downtown 
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Art of Today Gallery, Great Northern 


Hotel, 118 W. 57th St., N.Y. Contr. $1. e ad e 
ty nin t. Louis Scientists Appeal‘: 
DOES THE END JUSTIFY the Means? | Loud Red Patrick, Ambassador 


| * ’ . 
Some thoughts on Hungary and the Middle | No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 


East. Dr. Howard SGelsam, noted ediatin| | 
tor, will speak at the Brighton Center, | / 
. 3200 Coney Island Ave., Brooklyn on Sun-’ 4 : 
day eve. at 8:30 p.m. | r C&S i 0 Ga & a ou 7 $si 
Coming : or ong 
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ELECTRIC BLANKET—Top Rated. Uncon- 
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nist Party"? Immediate and long range ST. LOUIS, Mo.—One hundred and thirty Washington University scientists and Gielohes Scie” teacinies, SORES edie. 
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urged the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy to hold public hearings to! 3-7s19. one nour free parking. 
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cae Seeman one FS ipo pm Vie review the recent findings of the, 
of Coast Guard Screening end pay tribute Atomic Energy Commission on 
to Capt. Hugh Mulzac and our fighting) fa]Jout. Clinton P. Anderson (D-NM.)!} After expressing their concern es en 


attorneys. Entertainment and Calypso chairman and members of the over AEC data released in recent: 


group, Ai Moss and others. Dancing. At Signers of a letter to the m- | ; | 
405 W. 41 St., (main ballroom). preg S = committee, and publicized in a) months, the letter continued: ere arte te 


Seamen's Defense Committee. Contr. $1.25,| mittee said data recently released - : ee | 
7 baad. | Oe a age-one story in the St. Louis} It is “of immediate importance 
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MAKE 
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Hall. Handel's oratorio Joshua plus Sreet-| Ut from bomb tests “may be ap- Di. Carl F. Cori and Dr. Gerty| sovernment review in public the 


fer and Israeli songs with lyrics by fa-| proaching a level which constitutes, complete findings of the AEC, to- 
ine Gifts 


ducting. Tickets available at 189 Second. we : 
Av., N¥ or Bt Town Hall bor office. | health. 40 other medical doctors and 13) tive ‘scientific interpretations. We} 
———— ————-— — —— | strongly urge that Joint Com-j] 


mittee on -Atomic Energy under- 


INDEPENDENCE PUBLISHERS preseni— re “asa ; ‘ 
take open hearings on these mat-' 

The Khrushehev Report and jters at the earliest possible date.” 
A nine-member faculty commit- 
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The Crisis in the American Left iii Sic ubcinea ‘the signa 
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and THE LAST ILLUSION) don, chairman of the department 3 
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Whither the American Communist Party? | Evarts A. Graham, professor emeri- of writings on 
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lorkers Are Chisled on 


in shop 
and union 


SUSPENDED TRANSIT workers will come up for 
departmental trial in a Transit Authority kangaroo court 
this Tuesday. The 57 men were suspended from their 
jobs at the 207th St. IND repair shop after taking part in 
a work stoppage. Most were members of the “splinter” 
groups but the Transport Workers Union is defending the 


majority. 
. 


The BIG SIX (Typographical) UNION of N. Y. will 
today honor 58 members with. long-time union service. 
Some of the workers have been Big Six members for as 


long as 50-60-70 years. 
<8 


WEST COAST DOCKERS.§ agreed to a 16-cent 
hourly wage increase, retroactive to Oct. 1. The new rate 


will be $2.45 hourly. The International Longshoremen’s & | 


Warehousemen’s Union and the shipowners negotiated 
under a wage reopener clause. 

Talks were interrupted by time extensions to allow 
for coordination between East. and: West Coast longshore 
unions. Also, by ILWU insistence on its right to take 
solidarity action. However, the use of the Taft-Hartley 
injunction against the East Coast dockers changed the 


picture. 


‘ 


a 


SEN. HERBERT LEHMAN will get the first Philip 
Murray-William Green Award, it was announced by the 
AFL-CIO Community Services Committee. The award 
will be presented at a labor dinner at the Hotel Com- 


modore Dec. 11. F 


SUB-CONTRACTING by employers was the issue 
in an important judicial ruling 


By HERBERT SIGNER 

WITH WORKERS suffer- 
ing from some 800,000 on-the- 
job accidents a year in N. Y. 


.| State, it’s no wonder that labor 


is intensely concerned with 
workmen’s compensation benefits. 
The startling fact today is that, 
although the compensation calls 
for two - thirds pay for workers 
when injured in the shop, they ac- 
tually. get far below this figure. 
Wages average $80 weekly in 
New York now, but the top com- 
pensation benefits run $36, or 45 
percent instead of two-thirds. 
These, and other revealing facts, 
were disclosed at weeklong -hear- 
ings of the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Industrial and Labor 
Conditions, held in New York City. 
Unions and employers battled 
in testimony before the Commit- 
tee, which will prepare bills for 
the coming . Legislature opening 
Jan. 3. 
* 


THE STATE CIO AND AFL, 
making plain their dissatisfaction 
with the current $36 maximum, 
pressed for a hike to at least $54. 

The independent International 
Longshoremen’s Assn., however, 
critical of this labor approach of 
accepting less than ‘two - thirds, 
called for the abolition of all max- 
imums set by state law. Instead, 
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( ompensation c 
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Average Weekly Earnings 
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1955 36 
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aximum Weekly Workmen's Com nsation Benefits 
of Production Workers in 
1915 — 1916 


Source: N. Y. State Dept. of Labor, D 
Statistics, and Research Dept. local 856, ILA. 
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75 48.0 
ivision of Research and 
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ing column tells the story of what 
happened to workers’ compensa- 
tion benefits over the. 40 years 
since the program was started back 
in 1915, 

IT IS AN AMAZING STORY of 
how, over the years, but especial- 
ly since 1940, the workers bene- 
fits have been held down to the 
lowest possible amount, and he has 
been chiseled out of what was his 
by right. 


and obsolete,” Harold Hanover, 
state AFL legislative director, told 
the Joint Legislative Committee. 

The ILA spokesman, Fred R. 
Field, N.Y. district council presi- 


the ILA proposed that the “one 
and only criterion” for determining 
what an injured worker is to get 


Angela Parisi, chairman of the 
State Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, while acknowledging that 
the workers are entitled to the two 
thirds pay, limited herself to a 
recommendation that the present 
$36 maximum be raised to “at 
least” $40. 

In the last Legislature, labor fail- 


for a $45 maximum. 


Noy. 13. Supreme Court Jus- 
tive Benvanga denied an em- 
ployer the right to farm out its 
warehouse and shipping work 
as a violation of the union con- 
tract. He also ruled that the 


*; 
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should be the two-thirds principle. | 


dent, put it even more strongly. 
Referring to the “hyprocrisy” of 
the present law, Field charged that 
g of a top maximum 
“completely nullifies”. the two- 
thirds stipulation which was in 
ithe law 40 years ago and is still 
‘in it today. 


} 


ithe settin 


POWERFUL EMPLOYERS or- 


The present law is “inadequate 


ganizations, including Associated | 
Industries, Chamber of Commerce,| union president, told the commit- 
ed to.get anywhere with its demand | Commerce and Industry Associa-|tee that about 250 members are 


The table printed in an adjourn-jresented before the Joint Legisla- 


tive Committee, their testimony 
aimed at holding down workers 
benefits and employers costs. 


The Compressed Air Workers 
Local 147:made a dramatic’ argu- 
ment for compensation coverage 
for its members, many of whom 
get the crippling caisson disease. 
Six such workers were on hand as 
living testimony. : 

None of them have been entitl- 
ed to compensation: benefits, how- 
ever, because the dread disease is 
apparently one that develops slow- 
ly and unseen for years. A provi- 
sion in the state law cuts workers 
off through a statute of limitation. 


In short, if a compressed air 
worker doesn’t know he has the 
caisson disease and _ therefore 
doesn’t apply for. benefits, he can’t 
get them after two years following 
contraction of the disease. 


Local 147 has some 900 mem- 
bers who are skilled craftsmen— 
mechanics, electricians, engineers, 
etc.—who work. under compressed 
air. They work three hours and get 
three hours rest. Timothy Murphy, 


ition, and others, were well rep- in the hospital. 


ee, ee 


Does D of J Have 2 Standards 


To Measure Suffering? 


By SIMON W. GERSON | 


prison under the Smith Act he w 


ast 


| 


he spirit were not worse than Bob 
Thompson's agonies of the flesh? 


SUFFERING is a relative hing, | the victim of an unprovoked lead- 
especially so in the federal goy-| Pipe assault. His life was saved But at least the Justice Depart- 
ernment. only by emergency brain surgery.;ment might check the Thompson 

Take, for example, the case of | On Oct. 12, she continued, he record, It might, for example, call 
Rorahath TGtalieun. teovex fo, | underwent cranial surgery again|the Veterans Administration where 


and is expected to go under the there is a July 31, 1956, decision 


' employer must submit the issue 
to arbirtation. The union in 
volved was Dist. 65, Retail 
Wholesale & Dept. Store. 


f 


The union said the ruling 
would ‘have “widespread and 


the family of the gangster czar, 
Al Capone. And then take the case 


of Robert Thompson, Distinguish-! , 


knife once more next year. 


} 


|on Bob Thompson denying him his 
Said Mrs. Thompson to President disability pension. It says, «among 


other things, that Thompson 


ed Service Cross winner in World | Eisenhower about her husband: 
War II and Communist leader now; “He has already served more} “served in the U. S. Army from 
imprisoned under the Smith Act.'than three years of his original Nov. 28, 1941, to Aug. 23, 1943, 

Both men. it seems. have suf-/semtence and part of a four-year and was honorably discharged; that 
fered. ae : ‘contempt sentence. his decorations include’ a Distin- 


LO ee See ae red Suished Service Cross for heroism 


Teitelbaum, a convicted income, “I Free Shy 
tax evader, charged with cheating’enough from the situation that eS ire in combat at Buna; and 
the government out of nearly a! arose while he was in Federal cus-|;"**, © was recommended for a 


quarter million dollars in taxes, paid|tody. Elementary humanity calls battlefield commission as Captain, 


important implications. .. . 
An ILGWU representative agreed, saying, “This is a novel 
and significant decision which will be of great help to 
many labor organizations in the state.” 

Contracting is a big headache to many unions in New 
York, with employers trying. many ways of getting out 
from under their union agreements and standards. 


* but was evacuated before the 


TRIANGLE FIRE survivors are being sought by the 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union, which is 
preparing a book on the tragic factory fire in, 1911. which 
took the lives of 146 garment workers. The mass protests 
and indignation produced the first New York factory legis- 
lation and a big growth of unionism, Most of the victims 
were women’and girl workers. 

* 


FOUR NEWSPAPERMEN, members of the News- 
ee Guild of New York, were indicted by a Washington 
federal grand jury for contempt of Congress. They refused 
to answer questions before the Eastland Committee on 
grounds this violated the First Amendment guaranteein 
free speech. Three of them work for the N. Y. Times a 
the fourth for the Daily News. The Times says the men 

will stay on their jobs pending the outcome of the case. 

: : * 

_. THE AMALGAMATED CLOTHING Workers paper, 
“Advance,” editorially looks forward with optimism to the 
1958 elections. Every member of the House and one-third 
of the Senate come up for election. The seats of right 
Senators McCarthy, Goldwater, Jenner, Bricker, Know 
and others will be at stake, __ ae | 
__.. The union paper points out that by then the AFL and 

CIO will be united on state and loval levels aiid predicts 


Atlanta’ Federal prison 


back part. As of Oct. 5 last, he 
still owed Uncle Sam more than: 
$86,000. 


Chicago. The kindly jurist listened 
attentively—and then placed Teit- 
elbaum on one year’s probation. 

“You've suffered enough,” the 
judge said. 

“Ten years ago you were a well- 
to-do man. Now you're a man: 
without means because of the debts 
you've incurred in paying off the 
taxes.” 

. 

BUT if justice is alert in Chi- 
cago, it nods a bit in Washing- 
ton. 

There, too, a story of suffering 
was told. On Oct. 12 there came 
to the White House an urgent tele- 
gram from Mrs. Leona mpson, 


executive commutation for her hus- 
band, now serving seven years in 
under a 
combined Smith Act and contempt 
Mrs. Th aon. 

- “Mrs. Thompson pointed out in 
her wite that her husband was a 
DSC winner who was discharged 


He told his story in October to 
Federal Judge Joseph S. Perry in 


wife of Bob Thompson, urging) 


for his prompt release.” 
. 


“SUFFERED enough,” Mrs. 
Thompson's phrase, curiously iden- 
tical with that of Judge Perry, met 
no ready echo at the White House. 


ceipt of Mrs. Thompson’s wire and 
noted that it had been “forwarded, 


consideration.” 

At the Justice Department, where 
the suffering of men is measured 
with scientific precision, pardon at- 
torney’ Russ Cozart replied on Oct. 
19 that the Department was seek- 
ing a tah from prison authori- 
ties on Thompson's condition. But, 
Cozart added, the Justice Depart- 
ment had been “informally advised” 
that Thompson's “condition is not 
regarded as being serious.” 

Further correspondence ensued 
and the Justice Department. indi- 
cated that since even suffering 
must undergo certain portocol,- a 
formal application for executive 
clemency is awaited. There the 
matter rests at es moment. 


SUFFERING jis suffering, and 


: 


' ‘au“even ‘thore effective” labor catypaign than this year, 


from the Army with a 100 percen 
disability (tuberculosis). 4 


of. 


| who - is god-like. enoug 


' 
; 


| 


to the Department of Justice for} 


h. to_ insist 
st Abe Teitelbaum's: agviles’ of 


necessary procedures could be 
carried out; (and) that ~(he) in- 
curred pulmonary tuberculosis in 
service. 


“Incurred pulmonary tubercu- 


Presidential counsel Gerald D. Mor- /osis in Service.” And incurred one 
gan on Oct. 15 acknowledged re-| crushed skull and two cranial Op- 


erations, with a third coming up; 
while in Federal prison custody. 


“You've suffered enough,” the 
judge told Al Capone’s lawyer. 


When will the White House and 
the Justice Department say that to 
Bob Thompson? ee 


And to the other imprisoned 
Smith Act viotims—Elizabeth Gur- 
ley Flynn, Gus Hall, Henry Win- 
ston, Gil Green, Alexander. Bitel- 
man, V. J. Jerome, Pettis Perry 
and Louis Weinstock. 

Or is there one measure of suf- 
fering for wealthy tax evaders— 
and: another for Communists? 


(Readers who want to help the 
fight for amnesty for Bob Thomp- 
son and the other Smith Act pris- 
oners should telegraph or write to 
President Dwight . Eisenhower, 
White House, Washington, D.C., 
lirging that he free them now.) 


— 


